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language  aggrated  by  modern  ufe. — 
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word ; nor  the  numbers  except  in  one 
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preffion  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a 
mood  expreffed  by  the  termination ; 
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but  that  is  now  lojl. — Only  two  par- 
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as  well  as  verfe , has  all  the  variety 
of  arrangement  that  the  language  will 
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admit.  — The  prefent  arrangement , 
like  the  French , in  •what  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compofition  can- 
not be  fufficiently  diverffied , other- 
* wife  than  by  compofition  in  periods. 
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•very  fine  periods. — In  his  Engli/h 
profe , the  language  does  not  permit 
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different , however,  from  the fafoion- 
able  file  at  prefent. — An  account  of 
that file. — It  is  of  two  different  kinds,  1 2 8 
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imperfect , compared  with  the  Elig- 
lifh. — Their  long  verfe  particularly , 
mojl  tirefomely  uniform. — The  French 
words  not  fo  much  crouded  with  con- 
fonants  as  the  Englijh,  but  wanting 
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afpirates  too  much. — The  Grammar  of 
the  French  language  more  complete 
than  of  ours,  having  much  more  flec- 
tion, — but  of  this  they  do  not  avail 
'themfelves  in  their  comp  fit  ion  at  pre- 
fent ; but  did  Jo  formerly , particular- 
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fc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. — The 
grammar  of  their  language  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  the  EngliJJo , par- 
ticularly in  their  verbs ; but  no  de- 
clcnfon  of  nouns. — This  appears  to  be 
the  mof  artificial  part  of  language , — 
one  part  of  fpcecb  it  has  more  than 
the  Latin , viz.  the  Article , — has  • 
greater  variety  in  its  accents , and 
therefore  in  its  poetry , than  the  Eng - 
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talian  language. — The  tone  of  differ- 
ent languages  diflincl  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  or  words. — 

• Very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  a fo- 
reigner, - - 144 

17.  From  the  comparifon  of  languages 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
much  fuperior  to  the  modern. — Theft 
are  barbarous  in  the  proper  fenfe  of 
the  word. — The  author , in  this  in- 
quiry, has  followed  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  invefigating  things. — The  ad - 
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vantage  to  be  got  from  the  comparifon 
of  different  languages. — Impojftbh  that 
a man , who  underfunds  only  one  lan- 
guage, can  know  either  its  excellen- 
cies or  defects. — Not  having  the  fame 
materials  as  the  ancients , it  is  im- 
poffible  we  can  compofe  fo  well. — All 
we  can  do,  is  to  give  as  much  vari- 
ety as  pojfible  to  our  file.  — This  is  to 
be  done  chief  'y  by  competition  in  pe- 
riods.— Numbers  in  'our  profe , not  to 
be  affected. — This  the  fault  of  fame 
modern  Eng  Iff h writers. — Of  the  de- 
generacy oj  all  languages,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  we  know. — The  dege- 
neracy mof  remarkable  of  the  Greek 
language. — The  degeneracy  of  the 

* Englijh  language  in  modern  times , 
loth  in  found  and  figniheation  of  the 
words. — Example  of  this  laf. — Rca- 
fon  why  the  author  has  inf  fed  fo 
much  upon  the  found  of  the  langua- 
ges he  has  compared. — Written  lan- 
guage not  fpoken,  may  be  called  a 
dead  language,  whereas  what  isfpo- 
ken,  is  a living  language. — The  de- 
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generacy  of  language  and  other  nccef- 
fary  arts  of  life , cannot  be  accounted 
for  otherwife  than  by  a degeneracy  of 
the  people — The  want  of  an  ear  and 
•voice  for  mufic , makes  the  northern 
nations  incapable  of  pronouncing  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  did.— Of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  invention  of  language , 
both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  form. — ' 
The  matter  of  language  not  furnifh- 
cd , as  that  of  other  arts , by  Nature , 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defeat  of 
the  pronunciation  even  of  vowels , in 
fundry  nations. — The  form  of  lan- 
guage f ill  more  difficult  than  the  ma- 
teria! part  of  it. — Wonderful  inven- 
tions for  expreffng  the  infinity  of 
things , by  a limited  number  of  words . 

— Language  of  fo  difficult  invention , 
that  it  would  r.ot  have  been  invented 
by  men , without  fupernatural  afff- 
ance ; but , being  invented , it  might 
be  cultivated . and  improved  without 
fuch  af  fiance. — Even  for  this  certain 
things  neccffary  which  are  not  to  be 
jotfnd  in  this  age, — The  practice  of 
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language , after  it  is  invented , dffer- 
rent  from  the  practice  of  other  arts,  159 


book  II. 


Of  Stile,  and  its  Different  Kinds . 


/ 

Ch.  Pa£* 

1.  Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  piivate 
converfation. — Writing  an  art  like- 
nvife. — ! The  bejl  orations  could  not 
pleafe , if  they  were  not  fuft  well 
written. — The  art  of  writing  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  different  fub- 
jecls — In  writing  upon  certain  fci- 
ences,  fuch  as  mathematics,  no  art  of 
f ile  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of 
that  fludy , and  how  much  it  engrofes 
a man , - - 
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2.  Writing , being  an  art,  mujl  be  ei- 
ther invented  or  learned. — Was  not 
invented  among  the  northern  nations, 
any  more  than  any  other  liberal  art. 

— Mujl  be  learned  from  the  Greeks, 

as  well  as  fat  nary  and  painting 

Good  writing  more  difficult  than  ei- 
ther of  thej'e  arts. — The  comparifon  of 
them  with  the  writing  art , both  as 
to  the  fubjecl  and  the  materials — 

The  bef  models  of  the  writing  art 

fill  extant  - - igy 

3.  Variety  the  great  beauty  of  file,  as 

well  as  of  language — Of  the  variety 
of  fugle  words. — There  may  be  too 
great  variety  of  thefe. — Examples  of 
authors  who  exceed  in  that  way,fuch 
as  Plato,  Cicero , and  Lord  ShafteJ- 
bury. — Deniofhenes  a model  in  that 
refpecl,  as  well  as  in  others', — alfo 
Horace. — The  rule  to  be  followed  in 
this  matter,  - - 205 

4.  Of  the  compoftion  of  words. — -Of  the 
variety,  which  the  rhythms  and  ac- 
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cents  of  the  Greek  language  gave  to 
their  pronunciation. — Thofe  were  a 
beauty  of  their  profe , as  well  as  of 
their  verfe  compofition. — No  melody 
or  rhythm  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Englifh. — We  have  only  what  we 
call  accents.  — Thefe  meafure  our  verfe 
but  not  our  profe. — The  French  have 
neither  quantity  nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents. — The  modern 
Greeks  have  accents  fuch  as  ours. — 

We  want  one  of  the  greatejl  beauties 
of  ancient  compofition , variety  of  ar- 
rangement of  words. — Not  eafy  to  fet 
bounds  to  that  variety  in  the  ancient 
languages. — That  arrangement  not  fo 
artificial  in  their  converfation , and  in 
their  laws  and  decrees ; very  artifi- 
cial in  their  poetry.- — Examples  of 
this from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fo  much 
of  it  in  his  fatires  and  epifiles, — Vir- 
gil's verfification  difiinguiJJjed  in  this 
way ; — too  much  of  it  in  him  ; — lefs 
of  it  in-Homer,  except  in  his  fimilies. 

— Of  the  figure  Hyperbaton,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  defining  it.— Of  the 
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Jingularity  of  the  Latin  arrangement 
of  "words,  concluding  the  fentence  fo 
often  "with  the  verb: — Difference  in 
this  refpecl  betwixt  the  Greek  and 
Latin  compofition. — The  only  way  of 
varying  the  file  of  modern  languages 
is  by  compofition  in  periods .< — Thofe 
who  do  not  think  periods  beautiful,  do 
• not  know  what  beauty  is. — The  dif- 
advantages  of  compofing  in  fhort Sen- 
tences:— Weakens  the  comprehenfion 
of  the  hearers  or  readers  Makes 
them  unable  to  fpeak  or  read  fuch  com- 
pofition.— The  tafe  and  the  facility 
of  compofing  in  that  way , only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  fiudy  of  the  ancient 
authors , particularly  Demojlhenes. — 

A great  orator  in  England formed  by 
reciting  his  orations.  - 2 1 1 


5.  The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofition 
perceived  even  by  the  people. — Of 
the  difference  betwixt  a learned  and 
an  unlearned  judge,  in  the  matter  of 
oratory  and  of  popular  writing. — The 
art  of  compofition  bef  learned  from 
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Dionyfus  the  Halicarnaffian  ; — he 
divides  the  art  into  two  branches , 
the  choice  of  the  words , and  the  join- 
ing them  properly  together. — This  lajl , 
the  mojl  difficult  of  the  two. — Two 
things  required  to  make  fne  compofi- 
tion,  that  it  fhould  be  pie  a f ant,  and 
that  it  Jhouhl  be  beautiful. — Thefc 
mujl  depend  upon  the  elements  offpeech 
properly  joined  together. — Of  the  let- 
ters, the  fyllables , and  the  words  in 
Greek . — Of  the  changes  which  their 
orators  made  upon  their  words.  — The 
compofition  of  words  into  periods , of 

great  variety  and  beauty Four 

things  required  to  make  fne  compofi - 
tion,  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
what  is  fui table  or  proper  to  the  fub- 
jefl. — Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage.— Different  tones  upon  different 
words  in  other  languages  as  well  as 
the  Greek , but  not  regulated  by  art. 
—Of  the  rhythm  in  Greek. — Shown 
that  there  is  a rhythm  in  the  profe  as 
well  as  the  verfe. — A difference  of 
d 
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rhythms  fuited  to  different  files  in 
profe. — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
rhythm  of  verfe  and  of  profe. — The 
mind  much  iffccled  by  rhythm  as  well 
as  by  other  kinds  of  motion. — The 
greatef  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refem- 
ble  verfe,  and  of  verfe  to  refemble 
profe. — This  explained. — Profe  refem-  v 
bits  verfe  by  rhythm , — but  it  mujl 
not  be  the  rhythm  of  verfe. — Exam- 
ples given  in  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry , 
of  rhythms  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
regular  or  meafured. — Examples  of 
fuch  rhythms  in  Demoflhenes • — That 
there  arc  fuch  rhythms  in  profe , at- 
tefed  by  Arif  otic  as  well  as  by  the 
Halicarnaffian. — Of  poetry  in  Engli/b 
in  which  the  verfe  is  concealed. — Of 
profe  in  EngliJh  rcjcmbling  verfe. — 
How  verfe  is  made  to  refemble  profe. 

— Examples  of  this  from  Homer  and 
from  Milton. — Of  variety  in  the  profe 
file. — That  abfolutely  necefary  to 
make  it  pleafant. — There  muf  be  a 
variety  not  only  in  the  words , but  of 
the  rhythms  and  the  melody. — Lit- 
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tie  variety  at  prefent  in  our  EngliJIj 
proj'c. — Milton  imitates  the  ancients 
in  this  as  in  other  things — Opinions 
of  certain  critics  in  the  days  of  the 
Halicarnaffian , that  Demojlhenes  did 
not  labour  his  "words  Jo  much  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  fuppofes . — AnJ'wer  to 
this  objection, — The  "writing  of  nu- 
merous prole,  though  difficult  at 
JirJl,  becomes  eafy  by  practice.  — Ex- 
amples of  this  from  other  arts The 

art  of  Jine /peaking  and  writing  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts ; — re- 
quires greater  labour  to  excell  in  it.— 

A great  memoiy  neceffiarily  required 
in  an  ancient  orator. — An  art  of  me- 
mory among  them,  unknown  in  modern 
times. — The  nature  of  this . art.  — If 
the  model  ns  excell  or  equal  the  an- 
cients in  oratory , it  mujl  be  by  fuperi- 
ority  of  genius, — Commendation  of  the 
Halicarnaffian  s writings.  - 246 

<5.  In  judging  of  what  is  proper  in  wri- 
ting, the  July  eft  only  to  be  confide  red. 
'—Stile,  divided  according  to  the  fib- 
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je£ly  is  of  fix  kinds , — i.  F.piftolary 
ftile,  fhould  be  concifc,  and  'without 
any  thing  like  compofition  in  periods. 

— The  ancients  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  •writing  as  •well  as  in  every  other. 

— 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That  no- 
thing elfe  but  converfation  written , 

— Of  the  f ile  of  converfation,— few 
cxcell  in  it. — Bodily  qualities  necef- 
fary  for  that  excellence. — Some  fo  de- 
ficient in  thefe , that  it  is  impofjible 
they  can  converfe  agreeably .- — Speak- 
ing and  moving  difinguifh  a gentle- 
man and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
efe. — Both  Jludied  more  in  France 
than  in  Britain. — Dejefls  of  pronun- 
ciation in  private  convention  may  be 
corrected. — Of  the  fault  of  too  fajl 
fpeaking. — Of  the  contrary  extreme. 

— Of  fpeaking  too  fow  and  with  an 
affected  gravity. — Of  too  frong  em- 
phafts  in  fpeaking. — Too  much  fudy 
to  fpeak  well  muf  not  be  fjown  in 
private  converfation. — Provincial  and 
profeffional  dialefis  to  be  avoided. — 
YerJ'es  well  repeated  fan  ornament  of 
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conversation. — Of  politenefs  in  con- 
versation ; — four  things  required  in 
order  to  be  polite,  - - 289 

6.  Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  up- 
on the  Jubjett  of  fome  art  orfcience. — 

Not  a mere  catechifm,  but  of  the  poe- 
tic kind , having  a fable  ’with  cha- 
racters and  manners ; — not  therefore 
real  converfation , fuch  as  the  Socra- 
tic  converfations  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.— Plato  the  great  dialogif  of  an- 
tiquity.— His  dialogues  fcliofis  even 
as  to  the  matter. — Some  of  them  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  poetry ; — but  he 
does  not  fucceed  -when  he  delivers 
•whole fy ferns  of  fcience  in  that  way. 

— Ariftotles  manner  in  fuch  works 
much  better . — The  f ile  of  dialogue 
fhould  be  fmple. — Plato's  file  not  fo 
in  fome  of  his  dialogues. — A poetical 
arrangement  of  the  words  affefted  by 
him.  — Cicero  the  next  great  dialogifi 
of  antiquity ; — his  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  Plato's: — Wherein  that 
difference  conffs. — His  file  alfo  very 
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different  from  Pinto's  ; — great  varie- 
ty of  matter  in  his  philofophical  dia- 
logues.— The  feet  of  philofopby , to 
• which  he  was  addicted , furnifhed 
arguments  upon  both  ftdes  of  a que- 
Jlion • — They  are  full  alfo  of  examples 
from  both  Greek  and  Roman  hiflvry . 

— The  rhetoric  oj  them  better  than 
of  his  orations,— his  dialogues  on  the 
fubjecl  of  eloquence , and  in  general 
his  writings  upon  eloquence , the  bejl 
part  of  his  works. — Eloquence  the  de- 
light and  Jludy  of  his  life  ; — philofo- 
phy he  only  applied  to  when  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
new  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
works ; — but  his  rhetorical , admirable 
of  the  kind. — Only  two  rhetorical  dia- 
logues ; — of  thefe  the  one  Dc  Oratore, 
the  bejl  thing  that  ever  Cicero  wrote  ; 

— it  is.  perfect  of  the  kind,  having 
both  fable  and  characters : — The  per- 
fonages  in  this  dialogue  ; — not  all  the 
fame  the  fecond  day  that  they  were 
the  firfl\ — The  difference  accounted 
for : — The  time  and  place  of  the  dia-r 
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log ues  marked: — The  endurance  of  it 
alfo : — That  more  confijlent  •with  pro- 
bability, than  the  length  of  fame  of 
Plato's  deputations : — It  is  divided 
into  two  days. — The  difputation  of 
the  firfl  contained  in  Cicero' s firll 
book. — The  JubjeTt  of  that  difputat  ion. 

— The  fecond  day's  deputation  divi- 
ded into  two  converfdtions ; the  one 
in  the  forenoon , the  other  in  the  af- 
ternoon.— The  forenoon  s coirverj'ation 
contained  in  the  fecond  book.  — Anto- 
nius  the  Jpeaker  therey  who  goes  thro' 
all  the  fubjett  matter : — The  narra- 
tion is  agreeably  diverftfied  by  one  of 
the  perfonages  explaining  that  part  of 
eloquence , which  confifts  in  pleafan- 
try  and  facetioufnefs. — The  third  con- 
verfation  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fe- 
cond day. — This  contained  in  Cicero's 
third  book. — The  fcene  of  it  changed. 
Craffiis  the  chief  Jpeaker  there , who 
explains  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech . 

— The  exordium  of  this  third  book 
very  fne,  and  very  pathetical , gi- 
ving an  account  of  the  calamities , 
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' which  after  that  befel  the  common- 
wealth, and  in  which  moft  of  the 
fpeakers  in  that  dialogue  perifloed. — 

Of  the  grand  idea  of  an  orator  which 
Crajfus  had. — It  comprehends , accord- 
ing to  him,  the  knowledge  of  arts 
and  fciences. — In  ancient  times , the 
knowledge  of  things  and  words  was 
not  divided. — This  divifion  firjl  made 
in  the  Jchools  of  philofophers.  — An- 
fwer  to  the  objection  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  learn  Jo  many  things. — A 
pauft  after  this  in  the  converfation , 
which  is  interrupted  by  Cotta  putting 
Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  province  he 
had  undertaken , which  was  t,o  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  an  oration , as 
Antonius  had  done  the  matter ; — Craf- 
fus  accordingly  explains  the  ornaments 
of  fingle  words  ;—of  words  in  cotnpo - 
Jit  ion; — of  rhythms; — of  what  is  de- 
cent and  proper  ; and , laftly,  of  pro- 
nunciation and  accent. — Cicero  con- 
cludes the  dialogue , with  a compli- 
ment to  his  friend  Hortenfius  from  the 
mouth  of  Crajfus. — Of  the  decorum 
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obferved  in  this  laji  day's  converfi- 
tion  -with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  J peak . 

— The  fpeech  oj  Craffus  the  moji  la- 
boured part  of  the  dialogue. — Cicero 
there  gives  his  own  idea  of  the  per- 
fect orator. — That  idea  a true  idea ; 
—without  that  univerfal  knowledge , 
an  orator  cannot  be  rich  in  the  orna- 
ments of  fpeech , nor  have  that  eleva- 
tion of  mind  ncceffary  for  a great 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  be  fuch  a fpeaker 
as  Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  the 
whole  the  fnef  part  of  Cicero's  works. 

— Of  his  treatife  De  Sene&ute,  — «of 
a dialogue , but  a tnoft  pleafant  little 
compofition. — A tranflaticn  of  it  into 
Greek  by  Theodorus  Gaza. — Another 
little  treatife  of  Cicero  upon  Friend- 
ship*— That  comes  nearer  dialogue 
than  the  former. — Some  general  ob- 
fervations  upon  Cicero's  dialogues. — 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfonages  of  his  dialogues  than 
Plato. — Alfo  much  greater  politenefs 
in  Cicero's  dialogues  than  in  Plato’s. 
e 
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— The  bejl  fchool  of  politenefs  to  be 
found , is  in  Cicero's  dialogues. — Ci- 
cero's dedication  of  his  •works  to  fome 
friend,  much  to  be  approved  of. — 
Thofe  dedications  fhova,  that  he  had 
a heart  capable  of  friendflfip. — The 
advantages  of  philofophy , friendfhip, 
and  the  fociety  of  fuch  men  as  he  li- 
ved •with  in  thofe  days , and  in  thefe , 304 

S.  Of  Lord  Shaft efbury  s dialogue,  en- 
titled The  Moralifts  ; — this  a com * 
plete  dramatical  piece  in  all  its  parts; 

— better  divided  as  to  time,  than 
fome  dialogues  of  Plato. — Of  the  dif- 
ferent characters  in  it. — The  jirfi 
day's  convcrfation  a proper  introduc- 
tion to  vuhat  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  c onver [ton  of  a fceptic  to 
theifm — The  fecond  day's  convcrfa- 
tion is  divided  into  four  parts : — The 
frf  is  of  Philocles  -with  Thcocles  in 
the  morning , alone  ; — the  fecond  at 
dinner,  •when  tzvo  neva  characters 
are  introduced-, — The  third  is  in  the 
fields , •when  Thcocles , in  a long  df- 
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courfe , demonf  rates  the  exifence  of 
God  from  his  'works . — Here  the  ca- 
tafrophe  of  the  piece  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains 
conferences  from  •what  had  been  be- 
fore demonfi rated. — The  fourth  con - 
•, verfation  of  the  fccond  day  is  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  miracles  and  prodigies. — 
This  converfation  agreeably  varied 
•, with  refpecl  to  the  jpeakers  as  well 
as  the  fubjecl. — Of  the  third  day's  con- 
vention of  Philocles  with  Theocles 
alone • — The  feene  the  fame  as  where 
they  met  the firfl  day. — Of  the  Rhap- 
fodics  of  Theocles  in  this  converfation , 
and  the  file  of  them ; — not  incredible 
to  thoje  who  have  heard  the  Italian 
rbapfodtfs. — Subject  of  the  firft  rbap- 
fody  is  an  invocation  of  Divinity ; — 
of  the  fecond,  a defeription  of  that 
vivifying  power,  which  pervades  all 
Nature ; — the  third  has  for  its  fub- 
jeci  the  elements  and  minerals ; — the 
fourth  contains  a defeription  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  earth , and 
the  various  appearances  of  Nature  in 
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them.  — Betwixt  fame  of  the  Rhap- 
fodies , a great  deal  of  cool  reafoning 
and  dialogue  in  the  Socratic  way  of 
quejlion  and  anfwer  is  interfpetfed. — 
Conclufton  of  the  work  fuitable  to  the 
main  defign  of  it ; — contains,  i mo,  4n 
account  of  Beauty,  and  the  federal 
kinds  of  it ; — -Jhows  that  all  beauty 
is  refold  able  into  the  Supreme  Beauty 
of  the  Firft  Being. — Beauty  produces 
admiration,  and  admiration  enthuftafm. 

— Of  the  feveral  kinds  of  enthuftafm . 
Ihe  fenfe  of  beauty  fljown  to  be  innate 
in  man,  and  not  acquired. — 2 do.  The 
conclufton  alfo  / hows  the  necejftly  of 
philofophifing  ; and  that,  in  fad,  e- 
•, very  man  does  philofophife  more  or 
lefs. — Obfcrvations  upon  this  dialogue: 

— The  Jablc  of  it  excellent,  with 
greater  variety  than  in  Cicero  s dia- 
logue Dc  Oratore  .• — The  f ile  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  from  a man  like 
Lord  Shaftefbury  : — Politenefs  too, 
fnch  as  :n  Cicero's  dialogues. — Obfer - 
vat  ions  on  the  philofophy  of  this  piece . 

— The  love,  of  which  beauty  is  the 
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object^  made  a fundamental  principle 
both  of  •virtue  and  religion.- — This 
philofophy  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture. — From  the  fame  principle , 
Shaftefbury  demonft rates  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God. — This  demon - 
f ration  better  than  any  demonft ation 
of  the  fame  a priori. — Dr  Clarke's 
demorf  ration  examined , and  ftorun 
not  to  be  fo  complete  as  that  of  Shaftef- 
bury.— Shaftefbury  s philofophy , how- 
ever, not  perfetl  in  this  dialogue. — 
The  difinclion  betwixt  the  animal 
and  intellectual  parts  of  our  nature , 
not  explicitly  laid  down. — The  con- 
fequences  of  this  difinftion ; — it  de- 
monf  rates  the  beautiful  to  be  good; 

— puts  an  end  to  the  paradox  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  virtue ; — their  lan- 
guage more  proper  than  that  of  the 
other  philojophers.  — Praife  of  Lord 
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I Here  prefent  to  the  public  the  fourth 
volume  Of  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish my  plan,  I have  promiled  a fifth. 
The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  and 
indeed  in  all  that  I have  written,  w'hether 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  Language  or  Philolo- 
phy,  I have  made  much  ufe  of  that  great 
art,  the  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  fays, 
by  which  we  are  taught  ran  univerfam  in 
partes  tribuere , latentem  dejiniendo  expli- 
care.  If  therefore  the  reader  be  a man, 
who  has  never  applied  to  any  art  or  fcience, 
or,  if  he  think  that  he  has  genius  and 
natural  parts  fufficient  to  comprehend  a- 
ny  art  or  fcience  without  fuch  accurate 
definitions  and  minute  divilions,  he  needs 
not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  read  this 
work,  or  any  other  that  1 have  publilhed, 
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or  (hall  publifh  ; for  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancient  pnilofophy  I have  got  fo  much  in- 
to the  habit  of  treating  every  thing  as 
a fcience,  or  fyftem,  that  I can  think, 
fpeak,  or  write,  of  no  fubjeCt  of  art  or  fci-' 
ence  but  in  that  way.  He  may  therefore 
amufe  himfclf  by  reading  compilements  of 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  collections  of 
faCts  of  natural  hiftory,  or  fome  things 
upon  the  fubjeCts  of  art  or  fcience,  under 
the  modeft  name  of  FJfays  ; in  which  the 
authors  think  themfelves  confined  to  no 
order  or  method,  but  fet  down  at  a ven- 
ture fome  loole  thoughts  that  occur  to 
them  upon  the  fubjeCt. 

Another  thing  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  I extol  the  ancient  languages  and  li- 
terature above  the  modern  ; and  maintain, 
that  the  works  of  the  ancients  muft  be  our 
ftandard  in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as 
in  fculpture,  painting,  and  architecture. 
Whoever  therefore  thinks  that 

Venimus  ad fummum  fortunae , 

which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  the  cafe  of 
the  Romans  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  and 
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that  we  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of 
all  arts*,  him  I would  likewife  advife  not  to 
read  this  work  : For  there  are  things  in  it 
which  may  {tumble  him  in  his  opinion  of 
the  excellency  of  this  age  j and,  as  every 
man  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  glory  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  has  a large  {hare  of 
it,  this  work  muft  have  a tendency  to  lefien 
him  in  his  own  opinion,  which  I {hould  be  * 
lorry  for;  for,  as  1 have  faid  elfewhere  f, 
though  I defire  the  prail'e  of  very  few,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any. 
He  may  therefore  take  the  word  of  the 
reviewers,  and  believe  the  work  to  be  of 
no  value  if. 


* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  vanity  of  this  age, 
Ant.  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  107. 

f Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  15. 

j There  is  one  of  thefe  writers,  who,  in  the  review 
of  the  fecond  volume,  as  I remember,  of  this  work, 
after  finding  a great  many  particular  faults  with  the 
work,  concludes  with  faying,  that  he  knows  very  well 
the  author  will  have  no  regard  to  his  cenfures,  tho’  he 
thinks  it  a duty  he  owes  to  the  public  to  let  them  know 
that  the  work  is  of  no  value.  This,  I take,  as  a great 
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It  may  appear  furprifing,  that  an  author, 
who  publifhes  a work,  fhould  not  defire 
as  many  readers  as  poffible,  bur,  on  the 
contrary,  fhould  advife  fome  perfons  not  to 
read  it.  But,  I do  not  write  for  profit ; 
and  as  to  reputation,  I defire  the  applaufe 
of  noue  but  men  of  fenfe,  knowledge, 
and  good  tafl.e ; for,  I think,  I am  pretty 
free  of  that  difeafe,  which  Mr  Pope  calls 
the  itch  of  vulgar  praife.  Excepting  there- 
fore thofe  few  I have  named,  (for  they 
mull  be  few  in  every  nation),  I value  the 
praife  of  the  reft  of  mankind  as  little  as 
their  cenfure  : And,  if  I had  my  choice*  I 
would  not  wifli  to  be  praifed  by  them,  but  ra- 
ther cenfured  ; as  people  very  feldom  praife 
thofe  whom  they  do  not  think  like  to 
themfelves.  Though  I print  therefore,  it 
is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  publifhing, 
as  for  the  purpofe  of  colle&ing  and  di- 
gefting  what  I have  had  lying  by  me  for 
many  years  in  loofe  {heels,  which  would 
have  been  loft  even  to  myfelf,  if  I had  not 


compliment ; and,  if  I knew  who  the  reviewer  was, 
I would  give  him  more  than  I w-ould  have  given  him, 
if  I had  hired  him  to  praife  the  work. 
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employed  a printer  to  give  me  them  in  a 
fair  character  and  good  order  *,  and  with 
fuch  corrections  and  additions,  as  upon  a 
fecond  reading  occur  to  me.  I have,  how- 
ever, alfo  made  copies  for  the  ufe  of  my 
friends ; and,  if  others  can  be  benefited 
by  my  works,  there  are  copies  alfo  for 
them. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  this  volume, 
which  1 would  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  ; and  that  is  the  abufes  which 
I .have  obferved  are  creeping  into  the  Eng- 
]i(h  language  t*  It  is,  1 think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  beft  modern  language,  at  leaft 
• that  1 know  ; and,  particularly,  there  is 
lome  of  our  poetry  without  the  jingle  of 
rhyme,  or  in  blank  verfe,  as  we  call  it, 
which  does  more  honour  to  modern  times 
than  any  thing  of  the  kind  I know.  What- 
ever, therefore,  we  have  loft,  or  may  fur- 
ther lofe,  I would  have  us  preferve,  if  pof- 


♦ See  the  Preface  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  79. 
and  80. 

| See  upon  the  fubject  of  the  Englilh  language, 
book  i.  chap.  13.  and  14. 
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fible,  our  language ; for,  as  all  arts  and 
fciences  began  with  language,  fo  the  cor- 
ruption of  language  mull  neceftarily  be  at- 
tended with  a degeneracy  in  thefe.  In 
the  Greek  nation  we  have  a fad  example 
of  a people,  who  fpoke  the  fineft  language 
that  ever  exifted,  and  excelled  mankind  in 
arts  *,  lofing  with  their  language  all  thofe 
arts,  and  returning  to  a ftate  of  barbarity, 
much  worfe  than  the  firft  barbarity,  from 
which  by  arts  and  civility  they  were  re- 
claimed. For  Savages  are  flrong  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  are  capable  of 
the  higheft  cultivation,  and  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  the  creatures  of  God  and  Nature; 
whereas,  thofe,  who  have  degenerated  in- 
• to  a ftate  of  barbarity  from  a ftate  of  ci- 
vility and  refined  manners,  are  in  a ftate 
altogether  unnatural,  being  fo  worn  out 
by  indolence  and  luxury,  vice  and  dif- 
eafe,  that  they  have  not  in  them  the  ma- 
terials, out  of  which  the  human  artijls  of 
ancient  times  made  men ; and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  example,  nor  will  there  ever 

• See  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  modern  Greek  language, 
chap.  12. 
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be,  of  any  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greek,  re- 
covering its  ancient  fplendor. 

\ i . 

There  are,  I know,  who  will  think  what 
I have  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  elements  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  I mean  letters  and  fyllables,  tri- 
fling and  frivolous,  But  for  my  part,  the 
more  I ftudy  language,  the  more  I admire 
the  art  of  it  *,  which  cannot  be  underftood, 
unlefs  we  know  its  elements  and  princi- 
ples. It  appears  to  the  philofopher  the 
mofl  wonderful  of  all  arts ; nor  does  he 
think  it  the  lefs  wonderful,  but  rather  more 
fo,  for  being  the  art  of  moll  common  ufe. 
One  of  the  nobleft  ftudies  of  man  is  the 
hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man.  Now,  I hold 
it  to  be  impoflible  to  know  perfe&iy  what 
man  is,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  that 
art,  the  foundation  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal life,  and  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences, 
without  which,  man  mud  have  remained  in 
the  brute  ftate,  in  which  we  know  fome 


* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  art, 
p.  49. — 182.  and  following. 
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men  were  in  ancient  times,  anti  fome  are 
Hill  to  be  found,  it  is  chiefly,  by  means 
of  language  that  man  is  fo  far  recovered 
from  his  fallen  Rate,  as  to  be  an  intellec- 
tual creature,  not  only  capable  of  intelled:, 
but  in  the  actual  pofleifion  of  it ; for,  that 
man  is  fallen  from  a higher  Rate,  I hold 
to  be  a truth  of  philofophy,  as  well  as  of 
religion,  and  will  fhew  it  to  be  fo,  if  I 
fhall  live  to  finifh  the  great  work  I have 
begun.  The  History  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Man. 
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VOL.  IV.  B O O K I. 

Of  the  different  Excellencies  and  De- 
fers of  different  Languages* 

INTRODUCTION. 

« 

AS  there  can  be  no  work  of  art  per- 
fect, of  which  the  materials  are  not 
of  the  beft  kind,  and  language  being  the 
materials  whereof  ftyle  is  compofed,  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  fupplement  to 
Vol.  IV.  A 
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what  I have  written  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Stile, 
to  prefent  to  the  reader  a comparative 
view  of  fome  languages,  both  antient  and 
modern,  in  point  of  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, from  whence  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  what  language,  and  for  what  rca- 
fons,  the  belt  compofition,  both  in  fpeaking 
and  writing,  may  be  made.  He  will  alfo 
perceive  how  far  in  the  rude  and  more  im- 
perfect languages  the  compofition  may  be 
improved  by  imitation  of  languages  more 
perfect. 

Before  I fpealc  of  particular  languages,  I 
will  lay  down  the  general  and  abftraCt 
principles  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the 
excellency  of  language,  and  then  I will  ap- 
ply thefe  principles  to  fome  particular  lan- 
guages. 

Language  being  the  expreiftonof  the  ideas 
of  the  human  mind  by  articulate  founds 
or  words,  it  will  be  fully  confidered  un- 
der two  general  heads,  the  found  of  thefe 
words,  and  the  fenfe  of  them  ; or,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  in  philofophical  language,  the  m^-  _ 


\ 
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terial  and  the  formal  part  *.  I will  begin 
with  the  firft. 


* See  this  philofophical  divifion  of  language  ex- 
plained in  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  page.  8.  fecond  edi- 
tion, and  Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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■No  beauty  in  any  art  •. without  variety. — 
There  mujl , therefore , in  a perfect  lan- 
guage, be  a great  variety  of  founds. — The 
variety  of  the  found  in  the  termination 
particularly  to  be  attended  to. — Defect  of 
the  antient  P erf  an  language  in  this  re- 
fpecl.  — Defect  of  the  languages  of  the 
South  Sea  in  point  of  variety  of  found. — A 
perfect  language  muf  be  fweet  in  the 
found , as  well  as  various , but  not  too 
fweet  of  found. — The  barbarous  languages 
defective  in  this,  being  too  vocal. — The 
words  mu  ft  not  be  too  Jhort. — The  Bar- 
barous languages  go  to  another  extreme. 

• — The  found  of  a language  much  raifed 
by  the  ufe  of  diphthongs. — The  Barbarous 
languages  dtfeclive  in  this — The  differ- 
ence of  fpirits  in  pronunciation  makes  an 
agreeable  variety. — This  the  Barbarous 
languages  have. — The  quantity  of fy  liable s , 
or  the  rhythm,  makes  another  variety. — 
This  fame  of  the  Barbarous  languages  have. 
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— Of  the  melody  of  language. — Some  lan- 
guages of  Savage  nations  have  melody. 

AS  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  art 
without  variety,  (for  art  is  a fyftem, 
and  there  can  be  no  fyftem  without  varie- 
ty, as  well  as  order  and  regularity),  the  firft 
thing  1 require  to  make  a language  beauti- 
ful is,  that  it  fhould  have  a variety  of  arti- 
culate founds  Without  variety  to.  a 
certain  degree,  it  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  exprefling  all  our  conceptions 
even  in  the  narroweft  fphere  of  life  j but  I 
require  further,  that  a perfect  language 
fhould  have  all  the  variety  of  founds  that 
the  human  mouth  can,  with  any  degree  of 
eafe  and  without  grimace  or  diftortion, 
utter  ; and,  particularly,  there  fhould  be  a 
great  variety  in  the  termination  of  the 
words  ; that  being  the  part  of  the  word 
which  in  pronunciation  affedts  the  ear 
moll,  And  I think  there  could  not  well 
be  a greater ,defedt  in  the  found  of  a lan- 
guage than  what  Herodotus  obfervps  of 

* Sec  what  I have  faid  of  the  four  things  required 
to  make  a perfect  language,  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 

p.  6. 
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the  Perfian,  that  it  terminated  all  its  words 
with  the  fame  letter,  S *.  It  would,  I think, 
have  been  a great  defeat,  if  the  letter  S 
had  been  of  the  moft  pleafant  found  : 
Whereas,  the  Halicarnaflian  fays  of  it,  that 
its  found  is  more  brutal  than  human  ; for 
which  rcafon,  the  antients  ufed  it  very 
fparingly.  And  he  fays  there  were  whole 
odes  compofed  without  one  X in  themf. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reafon  that  it  is 
thrown  out  in  many  Greek  words,  when 
the  analogy  requires  that  it  Ihould  be 
there. 

The  want  of  this  variety  is  feen  in  al- 
moft  all  the  Barbarous  languages,  which 
are  very  defe&ive,  particularly  in  confo- 
nants  ; (for,  as  to  the  five  vowels,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  languages  have  them  :£). 
The  Barbarous  languages  of  North  A- 
merica  have  neither  the  V confonant  nor 
the  F.  The  Huron  language  wants  all 

* Lib.  i.  Cap.  139. 

•j"  n««  trytSsrivC'  Scft.  14" 

J Vol.  i.  of  this  work,  p.  502.  of  the  fecond  edi- 
tion, where  I think  I have  given  a good  reafon  why 
the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  men  are  fo  vocal. 
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the  labial  confonants  * ; and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  all  thofe  languages  of  North 
America  are  much  more  vocal  than  more 
perfect  languages,  and  have  words  con- 
confifting  wholly  of  vowels  f..  The  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  are  in  the  fame 
cafe.  To  fupply  this  defett  of  articula- 
tion, fuch  languages  are  forced,  in  order 
to  diftinguilh  their  words  from  one  ano- 
ther, to  repeat  the  fame  letters  and  fylla- 
bles,  fometimes  more  than  once  in  the 
lame  words 

The  fecond  thing  I require  is,  that  the 
found  of  the  language  fhould  be  fvvcet  and 
pleafantto  the  car.  But  here  again  that  great 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art,  1 mean  vari- 
ety, muftnotbe  forgot.  For,  as  in  the  fineft 
mufic  there  muftbe  difcords,  fo  in  the  moll 
perfeft  languages  there  muft  be  fome  harfh 
founds  ; but  thefe  may  be  fo  mixed  with 
fweet  and  foft  founds,  that  the  found 
of  the  language  lhall  be  upon  the  whole 
fweet,  but  not  of  a fweetnefs  that  is  lusci- 
ous or  cloying,  but  with  fuch  a mixture  of 
*•  * * 

' * Ibid.  p.  5 60. 

f Ibid.  p.  50 6.  and  following. 

$ Ibid.  p.  501. — 508. 
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auftere  and  lough  founds,  as  to  make  it 
manly  and  forcible,  as  well  as  pleafant.  In 
this  point  alfo  the  Barbarous  languages  are 
defe£tive,  for  they  are  much  too  vocal 
for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  having  a 
great  many  vowels  in  their  words,  and  of- 
ten, as  I have  obferved,  repeating  the  fame 
vowels,  and  wanting  almoft  altogether  the 
afpirated  confonants. 

3 tio , I require  that  the  words  Ihould  not 
be  too  fhort,  but,  for  the  greater  part  by 
far$  words  of  feveral  fyllables.  For  a lan- 
guage all  of  mono  fyllables,  fuch  as  the 
Chinefe,  or  with  very  many  monofyllables, 
fuch  as  ours,  can  never  have  a fweet  or 
pleafant  flow,  as  there  muft  neceffarily  be 
a hop,  more  or  lefs,  betwixt  every  two 
words.  Here  the  Barbarous  languages  go 
to  another  extreme,  for  the  words  of  them 
are  unmcafureably  long,  for  a reafon  I 
have  given  clfewhere  * ; to  which  may  be 
added,  that  I believe  the  want  of  an  arti- 
culation fufficicntly  varied  may  have  obli- 
ged them  to  lengthen  their  words,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another. 

* Vol.  i.  p.  500.  fecond  editiou. 
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4 to.  In  order  to  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language,  vowels,  that  will  coalefce 
together  in  the  fame  found,  ought  to  be 
joined  and  enunciated  together,  producing 
what  we  call  diphthongs,  which  I think 
may  not  be  improperly  compared  to  what 
the  antients  called  fymphony  and  we  call 
harmony,  that  is,  mufic  in  parts,  in  which, 
by  the  mixture  of  the  grave  and  acute 
joined  properly  together,  the  note  is 
fwelled,  and  made  much  more  pleafant 
to  the  ear.  Thefc  double  founds  may- 
be aifo  fometimes  feparated  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety.  And  tonfonants  may  be  alfo  join- 
ed together,  and  feparated  fometimes  for 
the  fame  reafen.  In  this  point,  the  Bar- 
barous languages  are  as  defective  as  they 
are  excefiive  in  the  other. 

5/0,  Some  vowels  and  fyllables  fhouldbe 
uttered  with  the  breath  thickened  or  con- 
denfed,  while  others  are  pronounced  more 
fmoothly,  and  with  lei's  force.  This  makes 
the  difference  of  what  is  called  the  two  /pi- 
nts ; the  one  being  a/pirated  or  thicken- 
ed, as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  other  fof- 
Vol.  IV.  B 


jo  • The  Origin  and  Book  I. 

tened  or  frnoothed  *.  This. is  carefully  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  loud  or  low  in  pro- 
nouncing letters  or  fyllables.  Many,  in- 
deed 1 believe  all  the  barbarous  languages, 
have  this  variety  of  fpirits, 

6 to,  Some  of  the  vowels  and  fyllables 
which  they  form  fhould  be  pronounced 
fhort,  others  long.  "1  his-  is  a mod  na- 
tural, as  well  as  mod  agreeable  variety, 
and  is  what  is  called  the  rythm  of  lan- 
guage, being  a certain  ratio  which  the  car 
perceives  betwixt  fhort  and  long  founds. 
This  too  is  very  well  known  in  fome  of 
the  barbarous  languages'  f,  * 


* It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word  afpirated  does 
not  properly  exprefs  what  the  Greeks  call  Ixrut  ; for 
it  feems  to  denote  that  the  found  is  made  rough  or 
harlh  i whereas  it  is  only  enunciated  with  more 
breath  : And  the  Greek  grammarians  have  been  fQ 
accurate,  as  to  obferve  that  there  is  a middle  clafs  of 
confonants  betwixt  the  £*<•«<  and  the  4"*’*  or  tenues, 
which  are  enunciated  with  a breath  not  fo  much  thic- 
kened or  condenfed  as'whcn  we  pronounce  the 
rr  not  fo  flendcr  or  gentle  as  that  with  which  the 
-JiAn  are  enunciated.  See  Vol.  ii  p-  23J-  235. 

’ | See  Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  509.  fecond  edition. 
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Lajlly,  In  a perfect  language,  there 
fhould  be  melody  as  well  as  rhythm  ; that 
is  to  fay,  the  fyllables  fhould  be  varied  and 
diftinguidied  frorii  one  another  by  certain 
mufical  tones,  with  which  they  are  pro- 
nounced. Of  this  I have  treated  fully  in 
the  Second  Volume  of  this  Work  *.  I fhall 
only  add  here,  that,  though  I believe  there 
was  melody  originally  in  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  languages,  it  is  loll  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean, but  is  preferved  in  fome  of  the 
Barbarous  languages  fpoken  by  certain 
tribes  of  Savages  in  North  America,  as  I 
was  well  informed  by  a gentleman  who 
was  long  there  ; and  the  Chinefe,  by 
giving  different  tones  to  the  fame  mo- 
nofyllable,  make  it  fignify  feven  or  eight 

different  things.  » . 

• . 

This  is  all  the  variety  I can  conceive  in 
the  founds  of  fingle  words.  What  further 
variety  may  be  produced  in  their  found  by 
eompoiition  will  be  afterwards  obferved, 

/ 

* Bvok  ii.  cbap.  4. 
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Words  confidered  as  fgnificant. — In  a lan- 
guage of  art  there  mujl  be  of  them  a f uf - 
ficient  number  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of 
things. — Defeat  of  Barbarous  languages 
in  this  refpecl.  — There  mujl  not  be  a re- 
dundancy, any  more  than  a defefl  of  words. 
— This  prevented  by  that  art  of  language 
•we  call  flc&ion. — In  this  the  Barbarous 
languages  very  defective. — The  ivords  of 
the  language  fhould  convey  the  meaning 
fully  and  accurately — alfo  •without  obfcu- 
rity  or  ambiguity. — In  both  theje  articles 
• * Barbarous  languages  are  defe  Clive. — 
They  fupply  the  defell  by  tones  of  the 
voice.  — Words , that  have  a connection 
in  their  meaning , connetled  together  in 
their  found  by  derivation  and  compofuion. 
— The  Barbarous  languages'  ■ want  this 
art. — The  tv  ant  of  -words  fupplied  by 
metaphors  and  other  tropes.  — In  this  the 
Barbarous  languages  are  not  deficient , — 
but  mofi  deficient  of  all  in  fyntax. — Rea- 
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fons  for  this. — -All  languages  fpoken  by 
barbarous  nations  are  not  barbarous. 

I come  now  to  fpeak  of  words  as  figni- 
ficant,  firft  confidering  them  fingle, 
and  then  in  compofition. 

As  to  fingle  words,  there  muft'befo 
many  of  them  as  to  exprefs  all  the  variety 
of  things  ; and,  as  things  are  divided  into 
certain  clafies,  fo  are  words.  The  divifion 
of  things  was  made  by  the  antient  philo- 
fophers  into  certain  clafles,  called  Catego- 
ries, which  I hold  to  be  the  ground- work 
of  grammar,  as  well  as  of  logic  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, that  divifion  of  words,  which 
we  call  the  parts  of  fpeech,  takes  in  all  the 
categories  ; the  firft  part  of  fpeech,  or  the 
Noun,  anfwering  to  the  firft  Category, 
Subftance  ; and  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  to 
the  feveral  Accidents  of  things  compre- 
hended under  the  other  Categories. 

• 

In  this  manner,  fubftances,  and  all  their 
feveral  qualities,  are  exprefled,  and  in  fhort 
all  the  variety  of  things.  How  defective 
the  barbarous  languages  are  in  this  refpedt, 
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I have  fhown  in  the  Firft  Volume  of  this 
Work  *. 

“ido.,  As  a perfect  language  mud  be  full 
and  complete  in  words  fignificant,  fo  it 
mud  not  be  redundant,  nor  expreis  by  fe- 
veral  words  what  can  be  expreffed  by  one 
with  fome  variations  made  upon  it.  For 
example,  if  certain  accidents,  or  relations 
of  words  to  one  another,  can  be  exprefied 
by  a change  made  upon  the  word,  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  and  a defedt  in  the  lan- 
guage, if  a new  word  was  employed 
to  exprefs  that  accident  or  relation!  The 
change  made  upon  the  word  for  that 
purpofe  is  what  we  call  fieftion  or  inflec- 
tion ; by  which  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  are  formed.  But, 
as  fome  words,  by  their  nature,  do  not 
admit  of  fuch  variation,  hence  comes  a 
a diftin&ion  of  great  imjfortance  in  lan- 
guage, into  words  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable. In  Hedlion,  the  barbarous  lan- 

• 

* Boole  iii.  Chap.  9. , where  I have  obferved,  that 
there  are  tome  of  them  which  have  not  any  adjective, 
nor  any  word  denoting  a quality  abftrafted  from  the 
fubjeil.  See  alfo  page  534.  of  the  fame  Volume. 
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guages  are  more  defective  than  in  any 
thing  elfe,  few  of  them  having  any  thing 
like  cafes  or  tenfes ; fo  that  their  words 
are  all,  or  by  far-  the  greater  part,  inde- 
clinable *.  And  this  too  mud  produce  a 
difagreeabie  famenefs  in  the  found  of  thofe 
languages;  as,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
■varies  the  found  of  a language  more  than 
•the  different  terminations,  and  different 
lengths  of  the  words,  which  flexion  pro- 
duces. 

3/w,  In  a language  of  art  the  words 
fhould  exprcfs  every  circumftance  of  the 
thing,  and  convey  the  meaning' to  the 
hearer  as  fully  and  accurately  as  poflible. 

But,  j\to.  There  fhould  be  no  obfcurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  words,  otherwife  the 
principal  end  of  language  cannot  be  an- 
fwered,  which  is  to  convey  the  meaning 
to  the  hearer.  In  both  thefe  laft  articles 
the  barbarous  languages  are  very  deficient, 


* See  Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  9.  of  this  Work, 
p.  532.  fecond  edition. 
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and  they  fupply  the  defeCt,  as  we  are  told, 
by  accents,  or  tones  of  the  voice  *,  and  no 
douiit  by  gestures,  or  a&ion  of  the  body. 

5/0,  The  variety  of  things  being  fo 
great,  that,  if  there  were  words  entirely 
unconnected  with  one  another  to  exprefs 
every  particular  thing,  the  language  would 
be  too  bulky  and  cumberfome,  and  toogreat 
a load  upon  the  memory  ; therefore  the  ar- 
tificers of  language  have  contrived  a way 
of  connecting  words  fignifying  things  that 
have  a connection,  by  the  means  of  what 
is  called  derivation  and  compofition  : So 
that  fome  words  are  radical,  fome  deriva- 
tive ; fome  words  are  fimplc,  and  others 
compounded.  In  this  too,  the  languages 
barbarous,  that  is,  without  art,  are  re- 
markably deficient ; for  they  exprefs  things 
having  the  neareft  connection  by  words 

quite  different  f- 

% 

And,  laf:l)\  as,  even  with  derivation  and 
compofition,  words  are  wanted  to  exprefs 
many  things,  this  neceflity  has  introduced 

1 

* Vol.  i.  of  this  Work,  p.  535.  fecond  edition. 

| Ibidem. 
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the  ufe  of  metaphors  and  other  tropes, 
which  I am  perfuaded  were  at  firft  ufed 
from  neceffity  ; fo  that  it  was  not  till  later 
times  that  they  came  to  be  ufed  as  an  or- 
nament of  difcourfe. — In  this  figurative 
ftyle  the  barbarous  languages  abound  ex- 
ceedingly, more  from  want  of  proper 
words  than  for  the  fake  of  ornament. 

Although  a language  were  ever  fo  com- 
plete in  its  words,  yet,  if  thole  words  are 
not  properly  put  together,  they  will  ex- 
prefs  no  meaning.  This  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art  is  called  Jyntax ; and  it  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  language.  In 
this  the  barbarous  languages  are  remark- 
ably defective  ; for  it  is  performed  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  all  which  the  barbarous  languages 
want,  and  alfo  by  conjunctions  and  prepo- 
fitions,  two  parts  of  fpeech  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  thofe  languages  *. 

But,  when  I fpeak  of  barbarous  lan- 
guages, 1 muft  not  be  underflood  to  mean 

* See  what  I have  faid  upon  the  fubjcct  of fyitcx, 
Vol.  ii.  Book  hi.  Chap.  i. 

VOL.  IV. 
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all  the  languages  fpoken  by  nations  we 
call  barbarous : For  there  are  fome  of  thefe 
nations  that  fpeak  languages  of  very  great 
art,  fuch  as  that  fpoken  by  the  Garani  in 
the  country  of  Paraguay,  in  South  Ame- 
rica ; another,  of  greater  art  ftill,  fpoken 
in  that  great  country,  in  the  fame  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  The  Gothic  too, 
(which,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  fhould  denote 
' a language  altogether  barbarous),  was  a 
language  of  much  greater  art  than  any  of 
its  defccndants,  fuch  as  the  German,  Swe- 
difh,  or  Englifh.  Even  the  languages  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland  are  in  fome  re- 
fpedts  more  artificial  languages  than  any 
fpoken  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
And  the  language  of  the  Algonkins,  in 
North  America,  is,  in  fome  things,  even 
too  artificial.  Of  all  thefe  languages  I 
have  given  a particular  account  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work  *,  where  1 have 
faid,  that  1 do  not  think  it  is  poflible  that 
thofe  nations,  fo  little  advanced  in  other 
arts  of  life,  fliould  have  invented  fuch 

* Vol.  i.  Book  iii.  Chap.  io.  of  this  Work. 
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artificial  languages,  but  they  mull  have 
learned  them  by  intercourfe  with  fome  ci- 
ther nations  more  civilized  : For  that  there* 
have  been  ftrange  migrations  and  mixtures 
of  people  on  this  earth,  is  a fa£t  that  can- 
not be  doubted  of  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hiftory  of  man  *. 

* Vol.  i.  p.  546.  of  this  Work,  where  I mention 
a very  fenfible  obfervation  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
fubjett  of  a colony  of  Medes  being  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Scythia.  • 
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Greater  variety  both  of  found  and  fenfe  in 
compoftion  than  in  Jingle  words.  — The 
greater  variety  the  greater  beauty — aljo 
. the  greater  difficulty. — The  wonderful 
variety  of  compoftion  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages.— Of  compoftion  in  the  barbarous 
languages. — There  muf  be  more  or  lefs  of 
the  art  of  compoftion  among  fuch  barba- 
rous nations  as  hold  public  ajfemblies , and 
therein  make  harangues. — A fiory  to  that 
purpofe. 

I come  now  to  fpcak  of  words  in  com- 
pofition,  where  there  muft  of  neceffity 
he  much  greater  variety,  both  of  found  and 
fenfe,  than  of  fingle  words.  And,  where 
there  is  the  greateft  variety,  if  there  he  art 
and  fyftem  at  the  fame  time,  there  alfo  the 
greateft  beauty  muft  be.  Thus,  an  Heroic 
poem,  fuch  as  the  Iliad  or  Odyfiey,  is  a , 
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much  finer  thing  than  a tragedy,  becaufe 
it  is  a whole,  as  well  as  a tragedy,  but  of 
much  greater  extent  and  variety,  and  con- 
taining many  peripeteias , and  furprifing 
changes  of  fortune  ; whereas  tragedy  has 
but  one.  And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a tra- 
gedy is  a much  finer  thing  than  an  epi- 
gram. And,  accordingly,  the  mafters  of 
the  writing  art  tell  us,  that,  as  ftile  confifts 
of  two  things,  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  compofition  of  them,  there  is  much 
greater  difficulty,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the 
latter,  than  in  the  former. 

In  compofition,  there  is  indeed  a won- 
derful variety.  For,  1 mo,  in  languages  of 
art,  which  have  cafes,  tenfes,  genders,  and 
numbers,  there  is  a variety  of  arrange- 
ment, to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fet  bounds— 
Then  there  is  the  fyntax,  or  conftruclion 
of  the  words,  either  plain  and  fimple,  or 
figured — Then  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
that  is,  rhetorical  figures,  by  which  the 
fenfe  is  exprefled  in  fome  uncommon  way, 
are  fo  many  in  humber,  that  they  cannot 
be  numbered  * — Then  there  is  the  com- 

S 

* Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  107. 
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pofitionof  periods,  and  the  divifion  of  thefe 
into  members,  more  or  fewer,  and  varioufly 
conne&ed  together,  and  differing  in  the 
fenfeas  well  as  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  words 
— And,  la/ily,m  the  mod  perfedt  language, 
there  is  a variety  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  makes  a great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition  *. 

What  beauty  of  compofition  there  is  in 
the  barbarous  languages,  is  not  cafy  to  fay. 
But,  among  fuch  nations  as  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  life,  as  to  hold  afiem- 
blies,  and  deliberate  about  public  affairs,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  their  fpeeches,  there 
mull  be  more  or  lefs  of  compofition.  I 
have  heard  a ftory  of  an  Indian  orator, 
who,  at  a congrefs  or  talk,  as  they  call  it, 
.with  the  then  Britifh  governour  of  Flori- 
da, Commodore  Johnfton,  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  interpreter,  who  flop- 
ped him,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Gover- 
nour what  he  faid,  at  laft  loft  patience ; 
and,  fays  he,  * I can  bear  this  no  longer  : 

‘ My  difeourfe,  cut  thlis*  into  pieces,  can 

* Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
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* have  no  "more  effect  than  the  water  could 

* have  upon  that  great  bead  of  yours,’ 
pointing  to  a faw-mill  at  fome  diftance, 
‘ if  it  were  to  fall  upon  it  drop  by  drop.’ 
Now  this  orator  mull  have  had  as  per- 
fect an  idea  of  the  jlumen  orationu , and  the 
effe&s  it  prod.uces,  as  a Cicero  or  Demo- 
fthenes. 


it 
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CHAP.  IV. 


An  account  of  the  G >~eek  language. — This 
the  mojl  perfect  language  the  author 
knows. — Its  refemblance  to  the  Sanfcrit 
language  of  India. — I rom  the  Greek  lan- 
guage the  author  has  formed  his  notion  of 
• what  is  mojl  perfect  in  language. — Of 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language. — More 
founds  in  it  than  we  can  pronounce. — 
Vowels  in  Homer  frequently  gaping  upon 
one  another. — Alfo  rhymes*  both  of  ver- 
fes  and  ofhemiflics. — The  words  in  Greek 
neither  too  f/jort  nor  too  long. — The  fhort- 
rjl  words  are  thofe  that  occur  the  mojl 
frequently, fuch  as  Conjunctions  and  Pre- 
pofitions. — The  terminations  of  the  Greek 
words  mojl  various  and  mojl  pleafant  to 
the  ear.' — None  of  their  words  terminate 
in  mute  confonants. — Difference  of  fpirits 
in  Greek. — This  Jloould  not  be  confounded 
with  loud  and  low. — No  fuch  diftinction 
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betwixt  the  fyllables  of  the  fame  word  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 


These  are  my  obfervations  upon 
languages  in  general,  as  well  thofe 
°f  art  as  the  barbarous.  I proceed  now  to 
apply  thefe  obfervations  to  particular  lan- 
guages of  art,  or  which  are  reputed  fuch. 
And  I will  begin  with  the  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage the  moft  perfect  that  i know,  or,  I 
believe,  that  is  known  ; though,  from 
what  we  hear  of  the  Indian  Sanfcrit  lan- 
guage, we  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 
likewife  a language  of  wonderful  art,  and 
we  ar^  fure  that,  in  fome  refpefts,  it  re- 
iembles  very  much  the  Greek,  particularly 
in  the  verbs,  of  which  tlfe  Sanfcrit  has  a 
clafs  that  are  conjugated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  verbs  in  — pt  in  Greek  * 


This  curious  fait  is  averred  by  a gentleman  from 
India,  whom  I know,  Mr  Brafl'ey,  who  has  written  a 
gr,am™r  °f  the  Bengallefc  language,  which  he  fays  is 
a dialeft  of  the  Sanfcrit,  as  well  as  the  other  languages 

fpoken  m India.  See  what  I have  faid  of  this  Ian- 
guage,  inVol.  ii.  p.  530. 

» 

Vol.  IV. 
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When  I come  to  apply  my  general  ob- 
feicvations  to  the  Greek,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  perceive  that  I have  formed  my 
idea  of  a perfect  language  upon  the  Greek. 
Other  men,  of  greater  genius  and  more 
learned  in  philofophy,  may,  from  theory 
and  fpeculation  merely,  form  the  idea  of 
what  is  moft  perfect  in  language,  and  then 
apply  that  idea  to  any  particular  language 
they  may  think  proper  to  ftudy  : But,  for 
my  part,  I begin  where  thofe  gentlemen 
end,  and  not  only  in  language,  but  in  eve- 
ry thing  belonging  to  art  or  nature,  I form 
my  fyftem  from  fafts  and  obfervations  ; 
and,  as  to  language  in  particular,  l am 
fure  that,  without  diligently  ftiidving  the 
Greek,  I Ihould  never  have  had  any  no- 
tion of  what  is  moft  perfect  in  this  great- 
eft  and  moft  ufeful  art  among  men. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  Greek, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  all  thofe  things  I 
have  required  to  make  a language  per- 
fect in  that  refpeft.  For,  in  the  jirjl  place, 
it  has  all  the  founds  that  the  human  mouth 
can  utter,  or  ear  hear,  with  any  plealure. 
And  I am  perfuaded  it  has  a greater  vari- 
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ety  than  we  can  pronounce  ; for,  befides  the 
vowels  which  it  afpirates,andtheconfonants 
6 and  <p,  it  has  an  afpirated  x or  ■%,  which* 
when  prefixed  to  a vowel,  we  cannot  diftin- 
guilh  from  the  vowel  afpirated.  Thus  we 
cannot  diftinguilh  in  our  pronunciation  be- 
twixt the  firft  fyllahles  of  the  two  words 
la.fjL<t  and  Then  there  is  the  jEolic 

digamma,  which  I am  perfuaded  was  ufed  by 
Homer,  tho’  not  marked,  1 believe,  in  any 
tnanufcript  of  him,  any  more  than  in  the 
printed  editions.  It  had  a found  diftin& 
either  from  the  Greek  <p,  or  the  Latin  f ; 
and  therefore  Claudius  invented  a new 
character  to  mark  it  *.  What  is  called 
the  proper  diphthongs,  which  raife  and 
fwell  the  found  of  the  language  fo  much, 
we  can  pronounce  ; but  the  improper  diph- 
thongs, fuch  as  a,  y,  co,  though  we  are  fure 

* It  was  one  of  the  three  new  letters  invented  by 
this  Emperor.  See  Suetonius,  in  his  Life,  Cap.  41. 
and  the  notae  variorum  on  the  paffage.  It  is  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  antient  inferiptions,  and  is  ufed,  in  fome 
words,  in  place  of  the  V confonant,  which  fhows  that 
it  mud  have  had  a found  different  from  that  confo- 
nant, as  well  as  from  the  confonant  F.  See  what  I 
have  further  faid  of  the  Digamma , Vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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they  were  not  fimple  founds  but  fome 
way  compounded,  we  cannot  pronounce. 

In  fo  great  a variety  of  founds,  there 
- muft  be  fome  very  harfh,  fuch  as  the  afpi- 
rated  confonants  % and  9 ; but  they  are  fo 
mixed  with  others  more  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  that  the  found  is  neither  too  foft  and 
effeminate,  nor  too  rough  and  auftere,  but 
an  admirable  compofition  of  both.  In  fome 
words,  they  join  the  two  rough  founds, 
I mentioned,  together,  as  in  the  word 
and  j£p((x<p6ejs : In  which  laft  the  <p 
and  9 are  joined  together,  and  the  confo- 
nant  ft  prefixed  ; which  I think  does  very 
well  by  way  of  variety,  And,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  fometimes  do  as  the  barbarous 
languages  do  very  frequently,  join  vowels 
together,  not  as  diphthongs,  but  in  differ- 
ent fyllables,  and  not  Only  different  vow- 
els, but  the  fame  vowel,  as  in  that  famous 
line  of  Homer,  which,  it  is  faid,  deterred 
Plato  from  writing  verfes, 

Huttf  ec/itf  f£». 

And  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  Ho- 
mer, and  nothing  more  beautiful  in  point  of 
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found  than  the  — O10.  And,  in  general,  in 
Homeland  in  all  the  Ionic  writers, there  is  a 
great  deal  of  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  ano- 
ther,both  in  the  fame  and  in  different  words. 
This,  I think,  if  there  be  not  too  much  of 
it,  fwells  the  found  of  the  language,  and, 
I muft  own,  pleafes  me,  though  it  offend- 
ed the  delicate  ears  of  later  times  : And, 
particularly  Ifocrates  has,  with  what  I 
would  call  a fophiftical  nicety,  mod  care- 
fully avoided  it.  In  Homer,  too,  there  are 
like  endings,  both  of  verfes  and  of  he- 
miftics,  which  I think  a beauty  alfo,  (and  fo 
they  are  reckoned  by  the  antient  critics), 
if  they  be  not  too  frequent,  which  they 
are  not  in  tjomer  ; for  he  only  ufes  them 
when  he  has  a mind  to  adorn  his  diction, 
as  in  his  fimilies,  which  are  the  moil  orna- 
mented part  of  his  poem  ; nor  do  I remem- 
ber that  he  ever  ufes  them  in  his  narrative 
or  fpeeches  *. 

* Homer  has  followed  Ariftotle’s  rules,  as  in  other 
things,  fo  in  ftile,  which  he  fays  ought  only  to  be  la- 
boured, and  much  ornamented,  «»  m;  «gyoi« 
that  is,  in  fuch  parts  of  the  poem  where  there  is  nei- 
ther reafoning,  character,  or  fentunents,  to  be  exprcf- 
fed  ; and  he  might  have  added,  where  there  is  no  nar- 
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The  words  in  Greek  are  neither  too 
long,  like  the  words  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, nor  too  fhort,  like  the  words  of* 
fome  modern  languages,  by  which  the 
flow  of  the  language  is  much  interrupted, 
(there  being  neceflarily,  as  I have  obferved, 
a flop  more  or  lefs  betwixt  the  words,  fo 
that  the  fpeech  muft  be  full  of  breaks),  but 
of  a moderate  length,  with  the  variety  of 
fome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  And  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  monofyllables,  or 
very  fhort  words,  are  almoft  all  words  that 
occur  very  frequently,  fuch  as  prepofi- 
tions,  conjundtions,  and  the  article  ; thefe, 
if  they  were  long  words,  occurring  fo  of- 
ten, would  make  the  difcourfe  cumber- 
fome  and  tedious. 

The  terminations  of  the  words  in  Greek 
are  as  various  as  poflible  confiftently  with 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  being  very  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  different  words,  but  in  the 
fame  word,  by  the  variation  of  genders, 

rative ; for,  as  by  narrative  the  bufinefs  of  the  poem  if 
carried  on,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  *eyes,  that  is,  a part 
where  the  action  hands  ft  ill,  as  it  does  in  the  fimiliesv 
See  Arift.  Poetic.  Cap.  24.  in  Jim . 
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numbers,  cafes,  and  tenfes  *.  Many  words 
they  conclude  with  a diphthong*  fuch  as 
at,  01 , 6i  ov  ; which  makes  the  pronunciation 
pf  fuch  words  go  off  with  a found  that 
both  pleafes  and  fills  the  ear,  the  termina- 
tion being,  as  I have  obferved,  the  mod 
ftriking  part  of  the  found  of  a word.  But 
they  end  no  words  with  a mute  confonant, 
fuch  as  /3,  ir , S',  which  make  a harfh  and 
abrupt  conclufion  : Much  lefs  do  they 

conclude  with  an  afpirated  confonant,  fuch 
as  6,  with  which  fo  many  words  in  Englifh 
conclude,  but  which  we  fhould  think  in- 
fuffefably  harfh,  and  fhould  fay  with  the 
French,  that  it  Jleaed  our  ears,  if  we  were 
not  fo  much  accuftomed  to  it  J' 

* Ant  lent  Metaph.  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.  where  I have 
{hown,  that,  from  the  fame  Greek  verb,  there  may  be 
formed  tenfes  and  participles  of  different  terminations 
to  the  number  of  two  thonfand. 

f This  is  obfervedby  Ariftotle,  in  his  Poetics, Cap. 21. 
where  he  obferves  alfo  that  they  terminated  nq  noun 
with  a fhort  vowel ; the  reafon  qf  which  feems  to  have 
been,  that  the  voice  could  not  reft  upon  a fhort  vowel, 
as  on  a proper  bafts,  and  therefore  the  word  could  not 
be  concluded  .n  fuch  a way  as  to  pleafe  and  fill  the  car. 

$ The  Greeks  have  but  one  little  word  ending  in 
the  jnute  *,  viz.  1* ; but,  when  a vowel  follows,  they 
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That  the  Greeks  might  have  all  the  va- 
riety poffible  in  the  found  of  their  lan- 
guage, they  obferved  that  certain  fyllables 
were  enunciated  with  a breath  much  thick- 
er, and  more  condenfcd,  as  it  were,  than 
others  ; and  hence  the  diftindion  of  the 
two  fpirits  *,  which,  as  1 have  obferved,  we 
muft  not  confound  with  the  diftindion  of 
Joud  and  low,  in  the  fyllables  of  our 
words ; a diftindion  which  I am  perfuaded 
was  unknown  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  pronounced  all  the  fyllables 
of  the  words  upon  a level,  as  the  French 
pronounce  their  corrupt  dialed  of  the  La- 
tin. And  my  reafon  for  thinking  fo  is, 
that,  if  there  had  been  accents,  fuch  as  are 
in  our  language  and  fome  other  modern 


make  it  end  in  <r,  ufing  inftead  of  ,»  ; And,  as 
the  word  is  fo  ufed  in  Latin,  I am  perfuaded  it  was  ori- 
ginally only  ufed  in  Greek  in  that  way.  But,  after- 
wards, where  a confonant  followed,  they  threw  out  the 

r,  for  the  fake  of  the  better  found,  as  they  frequently 
did  on  other  occafions.  7 

* See  what  I have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  Spirits , 
VoL  a.  p.  34.  where  I have  fhown  that  the  nice 
Greek  car  perceived  a third  or  middle  found  betwixt 
the  tenuis  and  the  afpiratrd. 
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languages,  making  fo  great  a variety  in  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  it  is  impoffible  to 
fuppofe  that  the  antient  grammarians 
would  not  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

I will  fay  no  more  here  upon  the  arti- 
culation of  the  Greek  language,  but  will- 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  delire  to  knowt 
more  of  this  fubjeft,  to  a dilfertatioa 
which  I have  written  upon  the  found  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  annexed  to  »;ie 
Second  Volume  of  this  Work  ; where  ie 
will  obferve  how  the  Greeks  have  cbn- 
trived  to  fweeten  and  vary  the  found  of 
their  language,  bv  adding,  taking  away* 
Changing,  or  tranfpoling  of  letters. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  mufic  of  the  Greek  language.  — It 
confijls , like  other  mufic , of  melody  and 
rhythm. — It  has  melody  in  fucceffion , and 
may  be  confidered  as  having  mufic  in 
parts.  — Of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
melody  of  mufic  and  that  of  fpeech. — Of 
the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
the  beauty . it  muft  have  given  to  their 
pronunciations — The  mufic  of  language 
known  even  among  fome  barbarous  na- 
tions.— The  northern  nations  of  Europe 
probably  got  their  language  from  nations 
r who  fpoke  a mufical  language  ; but  not 
having  a genius  for  mufic  ^ they  lofl  that 
part  of  the  language. — The  Greeks  a mojl 
mufical  nation — got  the  elements  of  muftc 
from  Egypt , but  improved  it  very  much. 
—Of  the  mufic  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America — how  they  camb  to  have  mufic 
in  their  language  accounted for . — Conclu - 
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fton  of  ivhat  is faid  upon  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language.— Neceffity  of  analyfing 
it , as  has  been  done,  in  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  it. 

I come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  mufic  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  hitheito  I have 
only  confidered  its  articulate  founds.  This 
mufic,  like  every  other  mufic,  is  a compo- 
fition  of  melody  and  rhythm. 

Melody  confifts  of  acute  and  grave 
founds,  either  in  fucceflion,  or  joined  to- 
gether. The  melody  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  melody  of  fucceflion  ; for, 
\vhen  the  acute  accent  is  put  upon  any 
fyllable  of  a word,  and  the  reft  are  found- 
ed grave,  then  is  there  that  melody.  But, 
befides  this,  the  acute  and  grave  are  often 
both  put  upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  is 
what  is  called  the  circumflex  accent.  Then 
the  melody  of  the  Greek  language  may  be 
confidered  of  the  other  kind,  that  is,  a 
combination  of  the  acute  and  grave  joined 
together,  which  makes  what  is  commonly 
called  harmony,  or  mufic  in  parts.  For,  tho’ 
both  founds  are  not  heard  precifely  jn  the 
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fame  time,  as  is  the  cafe  of  mufic  in  parts, 
properly  fo  called,  the  acute  and  grave, 
being  both  on  the  fame  fyllable,  are  fo  clofe- 
ly  connedled,  that  they  may  be  confidered 
as  one  found  ; and  they  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  iwelling  and  railing  the  found, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  har- 
mony. 

Rhythm  is  fo  neceflary  to  mufic,  that 
there  can  be  no  good  mufic  without  it, 
nor,  indeed,  any  thing  deferving  the  name 
of  mufic.  The  rhythm  of  antient  mufic 
wasdivided  into  feet,  as  well  as  the  rhythm 
of  their  verfe  ; and  I am  perfuaded  it  was 
chiefly  by  rhythm  that  their  mufic  per- 
formed the  wonderful  things  aferibed  to 
it.  This  is  likewife  a part  of  the  mufic 
of  the  Gteek  language  ; and  it  is  produced 
by  what  we  call  the  quantity  of  the  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  their  length  compared 
with  one  another,  the  long  being  to  the 
fliort  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  Thefe, 
■mixed  together  in  the  language,  muft 
have  made  a moft  pleafant  variety  to 
the  learned  ears  of  the  Greeks.  And, 
though  our  ears  be  not  formed  to  that 
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kind  of  rhythm,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  very  natural  ; for  the  vocal  founds  in 
every  language,  whether  by  theml'elve6 
or  joined  with  confonants,  triay  be  made 
fome  long  and  fome  fhort,  which  is  much 
better  than  if  they  were  all  founded  of  the 
fame  length,  as  is  the  pale  in  moll  mo- 
dern languages,  and  particularly  in  the 
French  *. 

There  are  fome,  I know,  who  think  this 
notion  of  mine,  of  the  mulic  of  the  Greek 
language,  is  a mere  fancy.  But,  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  there  can  be  a mixture  of  grave 
and  acute  lounds,  diflinguifhed  by  certain 
intervals,  without  a mufic  of  fome  kind 
or  another  ? That  the  founds  of  the  Greek 
language  were  fo  diflinguifhed,  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  f. 
But  the  mufic  of  it  was  different  from  the 
common  mufic  in  more  than  one  refpeft. 
In  the  f.rji  place,  it  did  not  rife  fo  high,  not 

* See  upon  this  fubj  eft  of  Quantity,  Vol.  ii. 
Book  2.  Chap.  5.  and  6. 

f See  a tranflation  of  the  paffage,  Vol.  ii.  of  this 
■work,  p.  284. 
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above  a fifth,  as  the  Halicarnafiian  tells 
us.  2 do,  It  had  not  the  variety  of  the 
common  mufic.  And,  3/M,  what  is  ob- 
ferved  by  the  antient  critics  to  have  made 
the  chief  difference,  was,  that  the  common 
mufic  was  dinffematicy  that  is,  had  its  tones 
dhiuvfl,  and  feparated  from  one  another 
by  perceptible  intervals,  and  not  run  to- 
gether ; whereas  the  mufic  of  fpeech  was 
tv  puaei,  as  they  expreffed  it,  that  is,  going 
on  by  Aides,  the  tones  infenfibly  running 
into  one  another.  In  this  way  they  rofe 
from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  delcend- 
ed  again  from  the  acute  to  the  grave.  And 
in  this  way  the  Greek  language  continued 
Hill  to  be  fpeech,  and  was  neither  fong  nor 
recitative,  though  very  different  from  any 
fpeech  we  ever  heard  *.  » 

And  here  it  may  be  wondered,  that  the 
barbarous  languages,  particularly  fome  of 

* Of  the  difference  betwixt  the  melody  of  fpeech 
and  the  melody  of  mufic,  fee  Vol.  ii.  p.  286.  The 
whole  Chapter,  I think,  is  worth  the  reading,  by  thofe 
who  have  curiofity  enough  to  know  a thing  of  which 
we  have  no  practice,  and  hardly  an  idea  ; I mean  the 
mufic  of  the  antient  languages. 
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North  Ameiica  *,  fhould  have  tones  and 
rhythms,  and  yet  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe  have  none.  But  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  defcended,  appear  to  have 
been  very  little  favoured  by  the  Mufes  and 
Graces  ; for,  though  in  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  a great 
deal  is  faid  of  their  poetry,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  their  tnufic  ; and  the  moll  nor- 
thern of  all  thofe  nations,  I mean  the  Lap- 
landers, as  we  are  well  informed  by  a 
Dariifh  miffionary,  oneLemmius,  who  was 
ten  years  among  them,  have  fo  little  ge- 
nius for  rnufxc,  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn, 
without  the  greateft  difficulty,  the  com- 
mon church-tunes  : And,  as  to  inventing 
an  art  of  mufic,  or  any  other  liberal  art,  I 
believe  them  abfolutely  incapable.  Their 
language,  I am  perfuaded,  they  learned 
from  fome  other  nation,  and  perhaps  got 
it  with  the  mufical  tones  and  rhythms,  but 
thefe  they  have  loft  ; and  1 think  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  introduced,  in  place  of 

* See  page  1 1.  of  this  Volume. 

j-  See  an  account  of  this  country,  written  by  this 
miflionary  in  very  good  Latin. 
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them,  what  we  call  accents , fuch  as  the 
modern  Greeks  ufe  in  place  of  their  an- 
tient  accents,  and  which,  I believe,  take 
place  in  all  the  diale&s  of  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon,  as  well  as  in  our  dialett.  Thefe, 
inftead  of  the  mufic  of  the  human  voice, 
the  fineft  of  all  mufic,  refemble  the  beat- 
ing of  a drum,  having  no  other  variation 
but  that  of  loud  and  foft,  quick  and  flow  *. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  were  a 
mod  muiical  people  ; and,  though  they 
may  have  brought  the  elements  of  that  as 
well  as  of  other  arts  from  Egypt,  I am  per- 
fuaded  they  improved  it  very  much  ; and, 
as  to  poetry,  l believe  they  invented  it, 
fince  we  do  not  read  of  the  Egyptians  ha- 
ving any  poetry,  th.ough  we  know  they  had 
mufic  in  the  mod  antient  times,  f.  Such 
being  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  I think  it 
was  almoft  of  neceflitv  that  their  language 
fhould  be  mufical ; for  a very  mufical  peo- 
ple will  fpeak  and  move,  and  do  almoft  e- 
very  thing,  to  mufic. 

* # 

• See  upon  the  fubjeft  of  modem  accents , Vol.  iL 
Book  2.  Chap.  4.  and  Book  3.  Chap.  8.  . 

f Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  22S. 
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As  to  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
they  have  not  yet  got  poetry,  but  they 
have  had  muiic  as  early,  I believe,  as  any 
art  of  life,  without  excepting  even  lan- 
guage ; and  their  mufic  is  always  accom- 
panied with  words*,  reciting  their'  own 
. exploits,  or  thofe  of  their  ancestors,  which 
they  fing  at  their  war  feafts  ; nor  is  there 
any  thing  of  greater  antiquity  among 
them.  Now,  it  was  very  natural  that  their 
words,  even  when  not  fung,  fhould  have 
fomething  of  a mufical  cadence,  efpeci- 
ally  if  we  fuppofe  that  mufic  and  language 
grew  up  together. 

And  here  I finifh  my  obfervations  upon 
the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  where 
the  reader  may  perhaps  think  that  I have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  trifling  and  minute 
things.  liut  it  is  impoflible  to  give  a 

* L’Affiteau,  in  his  work  entitled,  Mceurs  des  Sau- 
vnges  Amer '.quoins,  Vol.  i.  p.  521.  obferves,  that  they 
fhorten  their  words  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  mufic.  Here  we  may  obferve  the  be- 
ginning of  Poetry ; for  poetry  is  nothing  more  than 
meafured  rhythm. 

Voe.  IV.  F 
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fcientific  account  of  the  found  of  any  lan- 
guage, without  analyfing  it,  as  1 have 
done,  into  words,  fyliables,  and  letters, 
and  likewife  into  tones  and  rhythms,  ob- 
ferving  what  each  of  thefe  has  peculiar. 
Without  fuch  a refolution  of  a language 
into  its  elements,  we  can  form  no  rational  * 
judgment,  even  of  the  found  of  it,  nor 
compare  it,  in  that  refped,  with  other  lan- 
guages. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Of  the  •words  of  the  Greek  language , conft - 
dered  as  fignificant. — The  art  of  the 
Greek  language  mofi  •wonderful  in  this  re- 
fpeft. — Of  the  noun,  and  the  various 
things  denoted  by  its  declenfion. — Of  the 
verb,  and  the  Jlill greater  variety  of  ex - 
prcjjton  by  it. — Of  the  vuords  in  Greek 
formed  from  the  Verb. — The  Greek  verb , 
though  e xpr effing  fo  many  different  things, 
not  incumbered  or  overloaded. 


I Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  of  the 
Greek  language  as  fignificant.  And 
here  the  art  of  the  Greek  language  ap- 
pears ftill  more  wonderful.  For  as  much  as 
the  meaning  is  of  greater  excellence  than 
the  found  of  the  words,  fo  much  greater 
ikill  have  the  artificers  of  this  language 
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fhown  by  the  invention  of  an  analogy,  as  it 
is  called,  whereby  all  the  different  cir- 
cumftances  of  things,  and  their  relations  to 
one  another,  are  exprefied,  without  ma- 
king, new  words,  and  only  by  changes 
made  upon  the  fame  word  : So  that  the 
Greek  language,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  moft  copious  and  rich  of  words,  is  as 
frugal  of  them  as  poftible.  I will  begin 
with  Tingle  words. 

Single  words  are  by  grammarians  divi- 
ded into  what  is  called  parts  of  fpeech  ; and 
thefe  they  make  to  be  eight.  But,  as  I 
have  fliown  elfewhere  *,  if  we  are  to  fpeak 
philofophically,  there  are  but  two,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  grand  divifion  of  things 
into  fubftance  and  accident,  viz.  the  noun, 
by  which  fubftances  are  exprefied,  and  the 
verb,  exprefiing  accidents.  Now,  all  the 
feveral  qualities  and  relations  of  fubftances 
or  nouns  to  one  another,  are  exprefied  by 
what  is  called  the  declenfion  of  nouns,  that 
is,  by  their  cafes,  numbers,  and  genders; 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  vary  the 

* Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  28.  and  following. 
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termination,  and  fo  add  much  to  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear,  exprefs  the  thing  moft  ac- 
curately, particularly  with  refped  to  num- 
ber, diftinguifhing  not  only  betwixt  one 
and  many , but  betwixt  tivo  and  many  *. 

The  other  part  of  fpeech,  according  to 
this  philofophical  divifion,  comprehends 
the  other  feven,  according  to  the  common 
divifion  ; but  I fhall  fpeak  only  of  one  of 
them,  viz.  the  verb,  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  Greek  analogy  ; for,  by  the  feveral 
changes  made  upon  it,  it  exprefles,  imo, 
Whether  the  adion  be  done,  or  fuffered  ; 
2 do,  Whether  the  adion  be  perfed  or  im- 
perfed  ; 3//0,  Whether  the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  is  the  ador  or  fufferer,  or  whether 
it  be  the  perfon  fpoken  to,  or  fome  third 
perfon  or  thing  ; 4 to%  what  the  number  of 
adors  or  fufferers  is,  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  ; 5/0,  The  time  of  the  adion  or  fuf- 
fering.  And  here  there  is  a wonderful  -va- 


* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  philofophy  of  this 
part  of  fpeech,  Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  Book.  i.  Chap. 
4.  alfo  Chap.  9.  where  I have  given  a philofophical 
account  of  the  cafes  of  nouns,  fuch  as  hitherto  has 
not  been  given. 
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riety  ; for,  not  only  the  three  great  divi- 
llons  of  time,  the  pajl , prefent , and  future , 
are  exprefled,  but  the  compofitions  of 
thele,  the  pajl  with  the  prefent , with  the 
future , and  with  th t pajl : And,  laftly, 

there  is  a form  of  the  word,  which  ex- 
prefies  that  the  a&ion  is  fimply  part,  with- 
out determining  whether  it  be  likewife  pre- 
fent or  not  ; in  ffiort,  it  denotes  the  paft 
indefinitely.  6to , The  verb  expreffes  alfo 
the  difpofition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker, 
whether  he  affirms,  commands,  wifhes,  or 
prays.  This  is  exprefled  by  three  forms 
of  the  verb,  which  we  call  moods , viz.  the 
indicative , the  imperative , the  optative. 
’jtriO'  There  is  a fourth  mood , which  ex- 
prefles  fimply  the  a&ion  of  the  verb,  with 
* the  addition  only  of  time.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  infinitive  mood  *.  8 vo.  There  is 

* This  mood,  with  the  article  prefixed,  is  to  be 
confidered  in  Greek  as  an  abfiradt  noun.  r»  5tj*tt «», 
for  example,  is  a noun,  as  much  as  with  the 

addition  only  of  the  fignification  of  time 

alfo  this  explained  in  Vol.  ii.  p.  40  The  Latins 
likewife  ufe  the  infinitive  this' way  ; but,  as  they  have 
not  an  article,  it  often  makes- the  expreffion  obfeure, 
becaufe  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  infinitive  is  to  be 
underftood  as  a noun,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  as  a 
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a fifth  mood,  called  the  fubjunCiive  or 
conjunctive , by  which  it  is  exprefled 
whether  the  verb  be  principal  in  the 
fentence,  or  dependent  upon  another 
verb.  9 no,  The  objed,  too,  of  the  ac- 
tion is  exprefled,  as  far  as  that  is  poflible  ; 
for,  by  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  by  any  fledion,  or  change  of  any 
kind  made  upon  the  word,  to  exprefs  all 
the  feveral  things  or  perfons  that  may  be 
the  objed  of  the  adion.  But,  if  that  ob- 
jed is  cither  the  perfon  who  fpeaks,  or  the 
perfon  fpoken  to,  or  the  perfon  or  thing 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  the  difcourfe,  it  is 
exprefled  by  that  form  of  the  verb  we  call 
the  middle  voice.  Lajlly,  There  is  a form 
of  the  verb  which  has  the  fignification  of 
an  adjedive  ; but,  belides  quality , it  ex- 
prefles  time.  This  kind  of  adjedive  is 
what  is  called  a participle.  And  likewife 
from  the  verb  are  formed  many  fubftantive 
nouns  ; and  fo  rich  is  the  analogy  of  the 
Greek  in  this  particular,  that,  not  only 
from  different  tenfes  are  nouns  derived, 

mood,  and  fo  to  be  conftrued  with  another  verb  in  the 
fentence. 
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but  from  different  perfons  of  the  fame 
tenfe,  of  which  there  is  a remarkable  ex- 
ample in  the  preterperfedt  tenfe  paflive 
of  the  verb  7roi«,  viz.  imr oiYipai,  from  every 
perfon  of  the  Angular  number  of  which 
are  derived  as  many  nouns  ; i mo,  7ro«tjwa, 
from  the  firft  perfon,  lignifying  the  thing 
made ; 2 do,  touijk,  from  the  fecond  per- 
fon, fignifying  the  adtion  of  making  ; and, 
lajily,  ttoivtm,  from  the  third  perfon,  de- 
noting the  maker. 

What  I have  faid  here  concerning  the 
Greek  verb,  I have  faid  fhortly,  refer- 
ring to  what  I have  faid,  at  great  length, 
upon  the  fubjedt,  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  *,  where  thofe  who  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  with  having  learned  at  fchool  the 
common  rules  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and 
to  underftand  the  words  and  phrafes  of  the 
language,  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  the  moll  wonderful  art  among 
men,  and  learn  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  no  art,  not  even  of  grammar. 


* Book  i.  Chap.  io.  and  following. 
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the  firit  art  we  are  taught,  can  be  uiuler- 

ftood  without  philofophy. 

• 

What  appears  as  wonderful,  I think,  as 
any  thing  I have  mentioned  concerning 
the  Greek  verb,  is  that,  with  all  thefe  va- 
rious expreffions  of  different  things,  with 
which  one  fhould  think  it  would  be  quite 
incumbered  and  overloaded,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  be  underitood,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  reading  only,  without  either  fpeak- 
ing  or  hearing,  it  becomes  familiar  to  us.  . 

Such  being  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
Speech  in  Greek,  I do  not  wonder  that  a 
learned  and  pious  Profcffor  of  Divinity’, 
whom  l knew,  could  not  be  convinced  but 
that  it  came  down  from  heaven  ready  made, 
fo  much  he  thought  it  above  the  invention 
of  men.  But,  though  I think  that  man, 
by  his  natural  faculties,  having  once  got 
fome  ufe  of  language,  might  have  perfect- 
ed the  verb,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of 
fpeech;  yet,  as  the  beginning  of  all  things 
is  moll  difficult,  1 think  there  is  reafon  to 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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doubt  whether  man  could  of  himfelf  have 
begun  to  articulate,  or  whether  he  muft 
not  have  been  at  firfl  taught  by  fome  fu- 
perior  intelligence,  fuch  as  the  Egyptians 
fay  they  were  by  their  God  Teuth.  So  far, 
therefore,  I agree  with  the  learned  Pro- 
feflor. 

All  the  various  concomitant  fignificar 
tions,  fuperadded  to  the  principal  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  Greek  noun  and  verb,  are 
produced  by  flexion,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  greateft,  perhaps  the  greateif, 
artifice  of  the  Greek  language  ; but  there 
are  two  other  likewife  of  fingular  ufe  for 
preventing  the  too  great  multiplication  of 
words,  and  which,  therefore,  deferve  tQ 
be  taken  notice  of,  I mean  compofition 
and  derivation. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  compofition  in  Greek. — 7 ‘he  ufe  af 
it  in  facing  words,  and  making  the  Jyjlem 
of  the  language  more  perfefls — Of  the  va- 
riety of  its  compofition  with  verbs  and 
prepofitions. — Of  derivation  in  the  Greek 
language. — The  account , given  by  the  au- 
thor, of  the  Greek  derivation,  makes  the 
language  a wonderful  fyfem  of  art. — 
The  fame  was  the  fyfem  af  Heinpferhu- 
fus. — Not  probable  that  both  Hempfier- 
hufus  and  the  Author  Jhould  have  fallen 
into  the  fame  error,  without  communica- 
tion with  one  another. — Other  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  fyfem  of  etymology. — 
The  Greek,  according  to  this  fyfem , re- 
ferable s very  much  the  SanJ'crit  lan- 
guage.— The  language  of  Homer  par- 
ticularly has  a wonderful  refemblance  to 
that  language. 
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BY  cornpofition,  two  or  more  words 
of  different  fignifications  are  joined 
together,  in  order  to  produce  another  word 
that  has  a connection  in  its  fignification 
with  the  component  words.  That  this 
will  often  happen  in  the  variety  of  things 
expreffed  by  ianguage,  is  evident  ; and 
the  hearer  or  reader,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  the  cornpofition,  will 
readily  know  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
pounded word  ; whereas,  if  it  had  been 
expreffed  by  a word  quite  new,  it  would 
have  burthened  his  memory,  and  diftraCted 
his  attention.  Befides,  the  compounding 
words,  as  well  as  deriving  them,  (of  which 
1 fhall  fpcak  anon),  makes  more  unifor- 
mity in  the  language,  and  more  a fyftem 
of  it,  than  it  could  be  otherwife. 

Of  all  the  compofitions  in  the  Greek 
language,  none  is  more  common,  or  pro- 
duces -greater  effects,  than  the  competi- 
tion of  verbs  with  prepofitions.  It  is  to  it 
chiefly  that  is  owing  that  wonderful  accu- 
racy of  expreflion  fo  remarkable  in  Greek, 
by  which  eve’-y  the  leaft  circumftance  of 
an  aCtion  is  expreffed  in  the  fhorteft  way 
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poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  clearly  ; 
and,  if  we  do  not  know  the  force  of  the 
prepofitions,  both  fingle  and  in  compofi- 
tion,  we  mud  lofe  a great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty, and  even  of  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  is,  I believe,  fingular  in  the 
Greek,  that  they  compound  often  with 
two,  and  fometimes  even  with  three,  in 
order  to  exprefs  every  circnmftance  of  the 
thing.  Thus  Homer,  defer  ibing  water 
coming  out  of  a rock,  ufes  the  woid 
u7rexTpofggn' ; where  it  expreffes  not  only  that 
the  water  came  out  of  the  rock,  but  that  it 
came  from  under  the  rock,  and,  further, 
that  it  did  not  ftagnate  at  the  foot  of  it, 
but  ran  forward  *.  A language  of  this  kind 
not  only  defcribes  but  paints,  particularly 
in  the  ufe  that  Homer  has  made  of  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  I believe  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  painters,  that  Homer  has 
furnifhed  the  beft  fubje&s  for.  hiftorical 
painting,  of  any  author,  antient  or  mo- 
dern. 

* See  what  I have  further  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Greek  prepofitions,  and  their  compofition  with 
'verbs,  Vol.  ii.  p.  175.  17 6. 
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I come  now  to  fpeak  *of  the  derivation 
in  the  Greek  language.  Of  this  I have 
given  an  account  in  the  Second  Volume  of 
this  Work  * ; and,  if  it  be  a juft  one, 
the  Greek  language  is  certainly  a moft 
wonderful  fyftem  of  art,  derived  from  as 
few  principles  as  I think  is  poflible,  only 
five  duads  of  vowels.  That  I am  in  the 
right,  I think  it  is  a ftrong  prefump- 
tion,  that  Hempfterhufius,  the  greateft 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time,  and  likewife 
learned  in  the  Oriental  languages,  formed 
the  fame  fyftem,  which  he  never  publifh- 
ed  ; but  a fcholar  of  his,  one  Lennep,  has 
publifhed  it,  about  five  years  after  my  work 
was  publilhed  f.  Now,  I muft  fay,  that  I 
think  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
we  are  both  in  the  . right,  than  that  we 
have  both  erred  the  fame  error.  But, 
fhould  the  reader  think  othcrwife,  he  muft 
allow  it  to  be  a moft  curious  literary  anec- 
dote, that  two  perfons,  entirely  unknown 

‘ «• 

* Page  1 88. — J93.  and  the  diflertation  there  re- 
ferred to. 

t He  is  Profeflbr  of  Eloquence  and  Greek  in  the 
Univerfitv  of  Groninghen  ; and  his  book  is  entitled, 
Analogia  Linguae  Graecae,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  1779. 
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to  one  another,  ftiould  have  coincided  fo 
perfectly,  not  in  one  particular  thing,  but 
in  a whole  fyltem  of  fcience. 

; « 

Further,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  the 
vowels  are  eflential  parts  of  all  language, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  articula- 
tion ; and,  as  they  are  more  pliable  by 
their  nature  than  confonants,  and  therefore 
admitting  of  greater  changes  and  varia- 
tions, it  was  moll  natural  to  derive  the 
whole  language  from  them  ; much  more 
natural  than  to  derive  the  Hebrew  from 
triads  of  confonants.  That  the  flexions  of 
verbs  are  chiefly  by  vowels,  mull  be  ad- 
mitted. If  fo,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  verb  itfelf  has  been  originally 
formed  in  the  fame  way  ; and,  as  all  the 
nouns  in  Greek  are  derived  from  verbs  *, 
it  follows  that  the  whole  words  of  the 
language,  except  fome  prepofitions  and 
connecting  particles,  which  are  to  be  con- 
fidered,  not  as  words,  but  rather  as  pegs 
and  nails  that  fallen  words  together  f,  are 
derived  from  combinations  of  vowels. 

# Vol.  ii.  p.  188. 

t Ibid. 
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Lajlly , The  learned  language  of  India, 
I mean  the  Sanfcrit,  is,  as  we  are  well  in- 
formed, derived  from  a few  words,  or  ra- 
ther founds,  having  no  determinate  figni- 
fication.  And,  by  later  difcoveries,  we 
learn  that  there  is  a wonderful  refemblance 
betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek,  in  that 
capital  part  of  fpeech,  the  verb  ; for  the 
Sanfcrit  has  exa&ly  the  fame  form  of  a verb, 
as  that  of  the  verbs  in  — /u.i  in  Greek  *. 
And  there  is  another  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Sanfcrit  and  the  oldeft  language  in 

Greek,  and  I think  the  beft,  I mean  Ho- 

« 

mer’s  language,  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  India  are.  dialeds  of  the  San- 
fcrit, as  I am  perfuaded  that  all  the  fe- 
veral  languages,  fpoken  in  Greece  in  la- 
ter times,  are  dialedts  of  Homer’s  lan- 
guage. And  this  perfuades  me  that  the 
fyftem,  both  of  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  Greek, 
has  come  originally  from  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  lciences,  Egypt,  though 
no  doubt  the  words  and  phrafes  would  be 
greatly  altered  ; for  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  fame  art  to  be  praftifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  with  very  different 
materials. 

* See  page  25.  of  this  Volume. 
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There  is  one  advantage  which  the  San- 
fcrit language  enjoys,  I think,  in  common 
with  the  language  of  Homer ; and  it  is  this, 
that,  if  you  are  matter  of  the  language 
of  the  Sanfcrit,  you  may  make  as  many 
words  in  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  they  will  be 
readily  underftood  by  the  hearer,  if  he  be 
alfo  matter  of  the  rules  of  that  analogy  *. 
Now,  I think  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
form  numbers  of  new  words  according 
to  Homer’s  analogy,  and  they  will  be  rea- 
dily underftood  by  a fcholar  who  has  ftu- 
died  that  analogy. 

There  is  another  refemblance,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Sanfcrit  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer.  We  are  informed  that 
this  Indian  language  never  was  at  any  time 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  philo- 
fophers  only.  Now,  I am  perluaded  that 
Homer’s  language  never  was  fpoken  en- 
tire by  any  one  tribe  of  Greeks,  being  a 
language  much  too  various  and  artificial 
to  have  ever  been  the  language  of  the  vul-  * 

Vol.  IV.  H 

\ 

* See  p.  25.  of  tliis  Vol.  and  p.  530.  of  Vol.  it. 
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gar  in  any  country.  It  was  therefore  the 
language  only  of  the  Poets  or  Bards,  who 
were  at  that  time  the  philofophers  or  wife 
fpen  of  the  country. 
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C ti  A P.  VIII. 

O/'Compofition  in  Greek — the  great ejl  beau - 
0/  all — requires  variety  as  much  as 
any  thing  elj'e  belonging  to  language. — 
The  arrangement  in  Greek  ’wonderfully 
various. — By  a proper  arrangement  the 
fenje  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could 
be  other  wife.  — This  compofition  t though 
difficult  to  be  underflood  at  firfl , becomes 
eafy. — It  appeared  fo  beautiful  to  the 
fcholars  that  flourifhed  after  the  reflora- 
tion  of  lettersy  that  they  difdained  to 
•write  in  their  vernacular  tongue. — Of 
the  many  particles  ufed  in  Greek.  — The 
ufe  of  thefe  particles , both  with  refpett  to 
the  JenJ'e  and  found. — Of  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  compofition  of  Demojlhenes $ 
when  pronounced  by  himfelf. 

I Come  now  to  fpeak  of  Compofition  in 
Greek,  the  mod  material  thing  in  eve- 
ry language, and  forthefakeof  which  all  the 
reft  of  the  grammatical  art  is  intended.  It 
is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve  that  by  com* 
pofition  here  I mean  not  that  compofitioti 
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bv  which  Tingle  words  are  formed,  of 
which  I have  already  treated  *,  but  that 
compofition  by  which  words  are  put  to- 
gether in  fentences ; as  to  which,  I have 
already  obferved  t,that  the  chief  beauty  of 
it  is  variety  ; for,  if  it  were  always  the 
fame,  though  ever  To  beautiful,  it  would 
Toon  become  difgufting.  Now,  the  Greek 
language,  exprefling  all  the  various  con- 
nections of  words  by  flexion,  particularly 
by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes,  admits  of 
a wonderful  variety  of  arrangement,  in  fo 
much,  that  it  is  only  indeclineable  words 
that  require  to  be  connected  by  juxta-pofi- 
tion.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  ear  muft  be 
greatly  pleafed,  but  I think  1 have  fhown, 
that,  by  the  pofltion  of  emphatical  words 
in  certain  parts  of  the  fentence,  the  fenfe 
is  conveyed  more  forcibly  than  it  could  be 
otherwile  J ; and,  as  the  meaning,  where 
the  compoiition  is  in  periods  or  long  fen- 
tences, cannot  be  divided  and  taken  fepa- 

i , , 

* In  the  preceding  Chapter. 

f Chap.  3.  of  this  Volume. 

% Vol.  ii.  p.  569.  and  following, — p.  572.  and  fol- 
lowing. 
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rately,  but  muft  be  apprehended  altoge- 
ther or  not  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fenfe  in  that  way  comes  upon  the  mind 
more  clofe  and  embodied,  as  it  were,  and 
confequently  more  forcibly  than  when 
broken  down,  and  frittered  into  fmall  pie- 
ces. 

• 

This  compofition,  fo  various,  and  fo  dif- 
ferent from  our  uniform  compofition,  and 
which,  therefore,  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, is  no  doubt  at  firft  difficult  to  the 
young  beginner,  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin. But  it  is  furprifing  how  foon  it  be- 
comes eafy  to  us,  and  even  familiar-;  and, 
at  laft  we  defpife  every  other  kind  of  com- 
pofition ; which  is  the  reafon  why  the 
learned,  after  the  reftoration  of  learning, 
and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
that,  fcorned  to  write  in  their  vernacular 
language,  which  they  confidered  to  be  fit 
only  for  fervants  or  Jlaves,  as  the  word 
denotes  ; but  they  wrote  in  Latin,  (fome- 
times  in  Greek),  and  converfed  in  Latin 
with  one  another.  In  Germany,  they  ftill 
write  in  Latin  upon  any  learned  fubjed, 
though  the  Latin  be  not  fo  good  as  might 
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be  wiftied.  For  my  own  part,  if  I could 
write  in  Latin  as  well  a9  fome  of  the  fcho- 
lars  in  England,  and  particularly  my  friend 
Sir  George  Baker  phyfician  in  London, 
writing,  as  I do,  not  for  the  vulgar,  I would 
never  write  in  Englifh,  or  in' any  modern 
language.  When  I was  at  a foreign  Uni- 
verfity  many  years  ago,  I was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  both  fpeaking  and  writing  Latin, 
and  could  do  it  tolerably  well  ; but  this 
faculty  I have  now  loft,  and  lam  too  old, 
much  too  old,  to  recover  it. — But  to  re- 
turn to  the*  fubjedt.  > 

Thefe  long  periods  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
fo  artificially  arranged,  and  confifting  of 
feveral  members,  various  not  only  in  the 
ftrudture  of  the  words  but  in  the  matter, 
(which  Ihould  be  the  cafe  of  every  long 
period  well  ccmpofed,)  if  they  be  not  well 
read,  with  a proper  variation  of  tone  fuit- 
able  to  the  difference  of  matter,  will  not 
be  intelligible  even  to  the  moft  learned 
ears.  But  this  very  change  of  tone,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  makes  the  fenfe  quite 
clear  and  diftindt,  gives  a beautiful  variety 
to  the  pronunciation,  as  we  muft  be  fen- 

‘ ■ i ' 
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Able  from  hearing  well  read  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  or  Milton. 

There  is  one  thing  remaining  to  be  fpo- 
ken  to,  which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  gave  as 
great  a flow  to  the  Greek  compofltion  as  a- 
ny  thing  I have  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
made  them  fpeak  ore  rotundo , more  than 
?ny  other  people  in  the  world.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  ufe  of  fo  many  particles,  or 
little  words,  more  by  far  than  are  to  be 
found,  I believe,  in  any  other  language  in 
the  world.  By  the  flexion  of  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  verbs,  words  are  connected  to- 
gether ; but  by  thefe  particles  the  fenfe  is 
connected,  fo  that  we  know  what  is  to 
follow  by  what  goes  before,  and  there  is 
no  gap  or  interval  in  the  jlumen  orcitionisy 
any  more  than  in  a natural  ftream.  Thus, 
when  a \j.tv  goes  before,  we  are  lure  that 
iomething  is  to  follow  that  has  the  rela- 
tion of  oppolition  to  the  thing  preceding, 
and  which  is  marked  by  the  correfpon- 
dent  particle  St ; and,  when  a ts  goes  be- 
fore, we  are  fure  another  conjunction  is 
to  follow,  joining  the  fubfequ»nt  thing  to 
the  preceding.  The  particle  Sn  gives  an 
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emphafis  to  what  follows,  which  we  can 
hardly  exprets  in  Englilh  even  by  a cir- 
cumlocution. 

The  particle  toi  ferves  a like  purpofe  of 
raifing  the  attention,  though  I think  not  fo 
emphatically  as  <T».  It  is  the  Dorick  of 
coi,  and  anfwers  to  the  Latin  tibi,  which 
is  ufed  by  Lucretius  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
where  he  fays, 

His  tibi  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
Percipit  atque  horror  * 

Ouv  I underftand  to  be  a particle  which 
conne&s  in  the  way  of  rcafoning  what 
follows  with  what  goes  before,  importing 
that  the  one  is  a confequence  of  the  o- 
ther. 

* 

Te  appears  to  me  to  be  a limiting  par- 
ticle, reftri&ing  the  generality  ot  the  word 
or  proportion  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Thus,  the  meaning  of  that  common  ex- 
preffion,  iuoi  yi  S'o-A.a,  is,  I at  leajl  think 
Jo , -whatever  others  may  think ; and  it  may 
generally  be  rendered  by  at  leajl  in  Eng- 
lifh.  • 

* Lib.  3.  V.  28. 
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As  the  Greeks  compound  oth’er  words, 
fo  they  compound  ’thole  particles,  and  .they 
fay,  y.evToi  roiyapouv,  8cc.  all  which,  I am 
perfuaded,  have  a meaning,  but  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  exprefs  in  Englilh  or  in 
any  other  language.  And  this  has  incli- 
ned many  to  believe  that  the  greater  part- 
of  them  had  no  meaning  at  all,  but  were 
employed  merely  to  give  a greater  flow  to 
the  compofition.  But,  tho’  they  certainly 
have  that  effect,  I cannot  believe  that  a 
■people  of  fo  corredl  a tafte  as  the  Greeks 
would  employ  words,  and  fo  many  of. 
them  too,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
found,  without  any  meaning,  efpecially  in 
their  prgfe  compofitions,  and  in  their 
orations,  where  they  were  fpeaking  to  the 
people  upon  bufinefs  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. The  learned  world,  therefore, 

I think,  are  much  obliged  to  the  Ger- 
man  Profelfor  Hoegenville,  who  has  en- 
deavoured, and  1 think  for  the  greater 
part  fuccefsfully,  to  give  a meaning  to  e- 
very  one  of  them. 

9 

. Being  obliged,  for  the  reafon  I have 
mentioned,  to  write  in  Englifh,  it  often 

Vol.  IV.  I 
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grieves  me  that  1 cannot  give,  both  to  my 
•words  and  matter,  the  'connection  which 
the  Greeks  give  by  the  means  of  thefe  par- 
ticles, fo  that  my  fentcnccs,  do  what  I 
can,  are  often  as  much  unconnected,  as.  if 
there  were  no  connection  in  the  matter. 

If  what  I have  faid  of  the  Greek  com- 
pofition  he  true,  how  wonderful  mult  the 
orations  of  Demolthenes  have  been,-  fpo- 
ken  by  himfelf,  with  all  the  graces  of  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  ? For,  befides 
. his  aCtion,  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
have  excelled,  what  pleafure  to  the  ear 
mult  have  given  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  his  language,  both  much  Itudied  by 
him  * — the  variety  all'o  of  his  artificial  ar- 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  382.  Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek 
language  we  have  hardly,  as  I have  faid,  an  idea ; 
and,  as  to  the  rhythm,  though  we  know  well  enough 
what  it  was,  yet  our  ears  are  not  formed  to  perceive 
the  beauty  of  it,  even  in  their  verfc,  and  much  lefs  in 

their  profe Sec  what  I have  faid  upon  this  fubjeCt, 

Vol.  ii.  p 401.  and  following,  and  409.  and  follow- 
ing •,  where  I have  lhown  how  eflential  a part  rhythm 
was,  even  of  their  profe  compofition. 
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rangement  *,  his  periods  divided  into  mem- 
bers of  different  lengths,  and  containing 
matter  of*  different  kinds,  and  which, 
therefore,  muft  have  been  fpoken,  as  I 
have  obferved,  with  changes  of  tones  f — 
his  ftile  too,  adorned  with  figures  very- 
different  from  the  figures  now  ufed,  which 
flick  out  of  the  work  and  alter  quite  the 
colour  of  the  ftile,  fuch  as  exclamation, 
much  ufed  even  by  Cicero,  and  fuch  as 
epithets  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  poetic  ftile,  but  of  which 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  is  almoft  entirely 
free,  (for  f have  read  whole  orations  of  his, 
where  there  is  not  ^ fingle  epithet),  the 
figures  he  ufes  being  fuch  as  efcape  the 
attention  of  the  unlearned,  and,  though 
the  learned  perceive  that  they  give  an  un- 
ufual  caft:  to  the  ftile,  yet  they  do  not 
know  what  name  to  give  them  ? — When  I 
confider  all  thefe  things,  I fay  again  that' 
the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  pronounced 

* Ibid.  p.  363.  and  following.  See  alfo  {he  Dif- 
fertation  annexed  to  Vol.  ii.  on  the  Compofition  of 
the  antients. 

f See  an  example  of  a period  of  Demofthenes,  Vol. 
iii.  p.  6q.  t 
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by  himfelf,  not  read  even  by  Efchines 
who,  as  be  was  a very  good  pleader,  I • 
fuppofe,  was  alfo  a good  reader,  mud 
have  been  a moft  wonderful  thing, 
and  of  beauty  fo  tranfcendent,  that  we 
cannot  have  any  idea  of  it  f ; or,  if 
we  could  form  an  idea  of  it,  we  fhould 
not  be  able  to  imitate  it,  even' in  wri- 
ting, much  lcfs  in  fpeaking,  not  having 
the  materials  upon  which  he  wrought.  In 
other  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary,  though  we 
have  the  materials,  yet  all  connoifTeurs  ac- 
knowledge that  no  modern  artift  has  e- 
qualled  the  beauty  of  the  antlent  Greek 
ftatues  ; but,  when  a modern  language  is 
the  materials  upon  which  the  writing  ar- 

* This  alludes  to  a well  known  (lory  of  ./Efchines, 
who  having  retired  to  Rhodes,  after  his  baniihment, 
read  to  fome  people  there  Demoftlienes’s  famous  ora- 
tion agqjnft  him,  entitled,  iri»t  ; and,  when 

they  admired  it  very  much,  ‘ What  would  you  have 
- * thought  of  it,’  faid  he,  ‘ if  you  had  heard  him 
« pronounce  it  ?’ — See  Vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

f See  the  account  given  by  the  Halicarnaffian  of 
the  beauty  of  rhetorical  compofition,  confiding  of  me- 
lqd\,  rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and,  ladly,  what  is  ' 
proper,  or  becoming.  I have  quoted  the  pafiage  in 
Vol.  ii.  of  this  Work,  p.  3&1. 
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tift  mull  work,  it  is  by  nature  impoflible  to 
equal  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofi- 
tion,  as  impoflible  as  it  would  be  to  build 
a tine  palace  of  rough  unhewn  pebbles. 

Though  Demofthenes  exceeded,  I be- 
lieve, all  the  men  of  his  age  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation,  yet  an  oration  mull  firft  be 
well  compofed,  before  any  pronunciation 
can  make  it  pleafe  a man  of  fenfe  and 
tafte.  Now,  we  know  that  Demofthenes 
applied  as  much'  to  compofition  as  to  pro- 
nunciation ; and,  as  a model  of  competi- 
tion, he  ftudied  .the  authors  before  him,* 
particularly  Thucydides,  whom  it  is  faid 
he  tranferibed  eight  times  with  his  own 
hand  ; but  he  has  fhown  wonderful  judg- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  him,  for  he  has* 
avoided  his  perplexed  and  involved  peri- 
ods, fo  much  crouded  with  matter,  that  he 
was  reckoned  an  obfeure  writer  in  the  time 
of  Dionylius  the  Halicarnaflian,  and,  I be- 
lieve, even  when  he  wrote  himfelf ; nor 
do  I think  that  Demofthenes  could  have 
been  underftood,  even  by  the  people  of 
Athens,  fenfible  and  acute  as  they  were,  if 
he  had  fpoken  to  them  in  the  ftile  of  Thu-  * 
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cydides  ; but  he  has  imitated  him  with  fo 
much  difcretion,  that,  though  he  have  di- 
verfified  his  ftile  by  figures  without  name 
or  number,  yet  he  has  not  crouded  them 
together  fo  much  as  Thucydides  has  done ; 
(for  a ftile  may  be  too  much  varied  as  well 
as  too  much  the  fame)  ; neverthelefs  his 
ftile,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  fo  much  varied,  and 
fo  artificial,  that  he  was  not  well  received 
at  firft  by  the  people,  I fuppofe  becaufe  they 
did  not  perfectly  underftand  him,  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  pronouncing  his 
own  periods  *. 


* See  Vol.  ii.  p.  363.  and  following, 

t 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Latin  language. — That  language  the 
oldejl  dialetl  of  the  Greek  — liter  therefore 
to  the  Oriental  Languages. — It  has  tonest 
but  not  fo-  accurately  marked  as  in  Greek. 
— But  the. quantity  of  fyllables  accurately 
obferved  in  it. — As  ‘to  fpirits,  much 
fewer  afpirates  than  in  Greek.-— The  La- 
tin language  defective  in  the  elemental 
founds , particularly  in  diphthongs. — 
Thefe  the  Latins  commonly  refolve. — Ex- 
amples of  this. — The  great ejl  difference  of 
all  betwixt  the  found  of  the  two  lan- 
guages is,  that  the  Latins  terminate  fo 
many  words  in  mute  confonants,  the 
Greeks  none  at  all.— The  terminations  of 
-orum  and  -arum,  in  the  Latin  language , 
not  pleafant . 
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TH  E next  language  to  which  I {hall 
apply  my  general  obfervations  is  the 
Latin.  This  language  is  the  moft  antient 
dialed!:  of  the  Greek  known,  brought  in- 
to Italy  by  a colony  of  Arcadians,  under 
Oenotrus,  about  feventeen  generations  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  refembling  more  the 
Doric  and  Eolic  than  any  other  dialed!  of 
Greek  now  known.  Butj  as  it  came  off 
from  the  original  flock,  much  earlier  than 
either  of  thel'e  dialedts,  it  has  more  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  Hebrew,  or  fome  other 
Egyptian  or  Oriental  language,  from  which 
I am  perfuaded  the  Creek  is  derived.  It 
has,  however,  accents  or  tones,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  all  languages  had  originally, 
though  they  may  have  loft  them  in  procefs 
of  time,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity  ; 
for  mufic  being,  as  I imagine,  coeval  with 
language,  it  was  moft  natural  that  it  fhould 
be  joined,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with 
it.  Now,  the  Latins  being  a mufical  people, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  of  whom  they  were 
defcended,  preferved  the  original  mufic  of 
the  language,  and  began  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it  in  the  wind- pipe,  the  greater  or 
lefs  dilation  of  which  gives  a language 
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its  mufical  tones,  which  the  modern  lan- 
guages want  entirely,  having  nothing  but 
articulation  produced  by  the  various  poll- 
tion  and  action  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
where  our  pronunciation  begins.  But, 
tho’  the  Latins  had  accents,  I have  a great 
doubt  whether  they  were  fo  accurately  mea- 
fured,  or  fo  exa&ly  obferved  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  thofe  oftheGreeks  were.  Their 
grammarians,  who  treat  of  accentuation, 
though  they  fpeak  of  the  acute , the  grave , 
and  the  circumjlex  *,  do  not  define  or  mea- 
fure  them,  as  the  Halicarnalfian  has  done 
in  regard  to  the  Greek  accents : And  I do 
not  obferve  that  any  of  their  authors  who 
have  treated  of  Jlile , fpeak  much  of  the  me- 
lody of  it  as  one  of  its  beauties  f,  or  com- 
mend it,  as  the  Halicarnaifian  does  the  ftile 
of  Demofthenes,  for  being 

* See  Prifcian  and  Diomedes,  in  the  Collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians,  publilhed  by  Putchius,  p.1286. 
et  feq.  and  p.  426.  et  feq. 

t That  thefe  authors,  however,  had  an  idea  of 
fuch  a beauty,  and  the  practice  of  it  at  leaft  in  fome 
degree,  is  evident  from  what  Cicero  fays,  Lib.  ii. 
Cap.  8.  Dc  Oratore,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  50.  ibid.  And  in 
his  Orator , Cap.  17.  and  18. 

$ See  what  I have  faid  upon  this  ornament  of  ftile 
in  Greek  compofition,  Vol.  ii.  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 

Vol.  IV.  K 
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But,  whatever  defeat  there  may  have 
been  in  the  melody  of  the  Latin  language, 
the  rhythm  of  it,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
the  fyllables,  appears  to  have  been  very 
accurately  obferved.  But,  as  to  the  di- 
ftindiion  of’fpirits,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  ufed  it  near  fo  much  as  the 
Greeks  ; for  they  did  not  afpirate  confo- 
nants  at  all  *,  fo  that  they  had  not  the 
found  of  the  Greek  letters  <p,  ty,  and  0.  ' 
And  they  ufed  very  little  afpiration  even 
of  vowels  : Thus,  they  faid  oedi  for  hoedi, 
irci  for  bird  t-  And  the  reafon  of  this  ap- 
pears to  me  very  plain,  namely,  that  the 
Latin  language  came  off  from  the  Greek 
before  it  was  completed  either  in  the 
found  or  in  the  grammatical  part.  And 
from  thence  arifes  this  defect,  and  all  the 
others  that  I fhall  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  later  times, 
when  they  began  to  reform  their  lan- 
guage upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  they 
improved  the  found  of  it,  by  the  ufe  of 
afpirated  confonants,  as  well  as'  vowels. 
Thus,  in  place  of  pulcer , which  they  faid 

# Cicero,  Orator,  Cap.  48. 

Quintilian,  Injlitulionts,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  5. 
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before, they  faid pulcher  ; inplaceof  Gracci 
they  faid  Gracchi ; in  place  of  triumpi  they 
faid  triianphi , &c.  * ; and  the  ufe  of  afpi- 
rated  vowels  became  common  among 
them.  But,  as  to  confonants,  even  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  there  were  very  few  of 
them  afpirated,  except  in  words  taken 
from  the  Greek,  fuch  as  philofophiat 
which  was  not  Latin  till  the  days  of  Ci- 
cero, though  the  thing  before  that  was- 
known  among  them,  but  it  was  called fa- 
pientia  ; and  J'apere  was  ufed  for  philofo- 
phari , as  late  as  the  days  of  Horace,  who 
fays, 

Scribendi  recte  fapere  eft  principium  et  fons. 

Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  oftendere  chartaei 


And  not  only  did  the  Latins  want  thofe 
afpirated  confonants,  which  I think  give  a 
beautiful  variety  to  the  Greek  language  j 
but  they  did  not  found  all  the  fix  proper 

* Quintilian,  ditto  loco  ; where  he  tells  us  that  the 
Greek  fafhion  of  afpirating  confonants  was  carried  fo 
far,  that  fome  people  pronounced  praechones  inftead  of 
praecones,  chentur  'mes  inftead  of  centuriones , &c. 
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diphthongs,  at  leaf!  not  in  later  times  ; for 
in  the  days  of  Cicero  they  ufed  neither  the 
£i  nor  the  ou>  The  ai  they  appear  always 
to  have  ufed,  particularly  in  the  genitive 
lingular  of  the  firft  declenfion  ; and  they 
fometimes  divided-  it,'  as  in  the  words  pa-, 
triai  and  aurdi.  The  au  too,  and  the  eu, 
they  appear  always  to  have  ufed,  as  in  the 
words  audio,  and  keu , and  feu . The  oi 
too  appears  always  to  have  been  in  ufe  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Itrna  and  plena,  and  ma- 
ny others,  which  I am  perfuaded  they 
founded  as  the  Greeks  did  the  ot  ; for  we 
cannot  doubt  that  poena,  for  example,  is  the 
Greek  word  iroivn.  But  in  many  of  their 
words  they  leave  out  one  of  the  vowels  of 
this  high  founding  diphthong,  and  pro- 
nounce it  as  the  lingle  vowel.  Thus,  of  the 
word  oiy.oc,  they  make/oc«.r,  with  the  Eolic 
digamma  prefixed, and  leaving  out  the  vow- 
el i ; and  ot  circs,  by  leaving  out  the  other 
vowel,  viz.  the  o,  they  made  vinum.  And, 
in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
genius  of  the  language,  at  Icafl:  in  later 
times,  appears  to  have  been,  to  refolve  the 
diphthong,  and  to  found  only  one  of  t h 
vowels Thus,  in  the  declenfion  of 
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animus , in  place  of  the  termination  01  in 
the  nominative  plural,  and  on  and  ow 
in  the  dative  and  accufative,  the  Latins 
have  i,  and  is,  and  os  ; and  in  the  ge- 
nitive fingular  they  throw  out  both  vow-, 
els,  and,  in  place  of  aigjw,oy  fay  animi  *; 
and,  in  the  third  declenf  on,  in  the  word 
omnis , for  example,  in  place  of  ornneis  in 
the  nominative  plural,  they  fay  otnnes  com- 
monly, and  fome  of  the  old  writers  omnis , 
always  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the 
vowels.  And  it  is  the  fame  in  the  verb  5 
as,  in  lego,  in  place  of  faying,  in  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  perfon,  legeis  and  legeit, 
they  fay  legis  and  legit — As  to  the  im- 
proper diphthongs,  of  which  the  Greek 
Grammarians  make  alfo  fix,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Latins  ever  founded  one 
of  them,  (nor  does  any  Latin  grammarian,  as 
far  as  1 know,  fo  much  as  mention  them), 
which  mull:  have  made  the  found  of  their 
language  of  much  lefs  variety  than  that  of 
the  Greek  'f~. 

* The  ancient  Greek  genitive  was  xuput,  as  it  is 
ftill  ufed  In  the  Ionic  dialect : and  from  thence  I ima- 
gine is  formed  the  Latin  genitive  animi,  by  throwing 
away  firft  the  final  o,  and  then  the  o in  the  diphthong. 

| That  the  improper  diphthongs  were  truly  diph- 
thongs, as  they  are  called,  and  differed  in  their 
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Thus  it  appears  that,  for  want  of  afpi- 
rated  confonants,  and  having  fo  much  few- 

found  from  the  Ample  vowels,  cannot  be  doubted.  At 
the  fame  time,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  were 
founded  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  proper  diphthongs. 
Thus,  for  example,  « had  certainly  a found  differeift 
from  the  proper  diphthong  01.  It  had,  however,  I am 
perfuaded,  a found  approaching  to  it,  which  I think  is 
evident  from  the  manner  of  writing  it.  What,  then, 
waS  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  founds  ? And  I 
apprehend  it  was  this,  that,  in  the  proper  diphthongs, 
the  founds  of  the  two  vowels  were  fo  perfectly  mixed, 
that  the  ear  could  not  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  o- 
ther ; whereas,  in  the  improper  diphthongs,  the  voice 
dwelt  more  upon  one  of  the  vowels  than  upon  the  o- 
ther,  and  which,  therefore,  was  better  heard  in  the 
pronunciation  ; and,  accordingly,  in  writing,  the  i in 
the  improper  diphthong  u is  marked  either  by  a dot 
under  the  «,  or  by  a fmall  < fubjoined  to  it,  which  I 
think  plainly  indicates,  that,  in  the  compofition  ma- 
king this  improper  diphthong,  the  a was  predominant, 
and  more  ftrongly  founded  than  the  «.  Another  ex- 
ample may  be  given  of  an  improper  diphthong,  where 
the  a is  alfo  predominant,  but  the  other  vowel,  in- 
ftcad  of  being  pcflpotied,  is  praeponed  ,■  as  in  the  word 
n-iAnia^u,  where,  in  the  fyllable  the  found  of « is 
heard,  if  it  be  rightly  pronounced,  but  faintly.  It  is 
laid  by  the  grammarians,  and  particularly  by  Eufta- 
thius,  that  thefe  two  letters  are  pronounced  together 
by  a figure  which  they  call  cwtxipanri;,  or  <rv>^vnf. 
But  the  vowels  cannot  be  run  together,  without  being 
pronouncedas  a diphthong  proper  or  improper Thefe 
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er  compounded  vocal  founds,  the.  Latin 
language  could  neither  have  that  variety, 
nor  that  fwell  in  the  found,  which  the 
Greek  language  has.  And,  further,  it  is 
evident  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  La- 
tin muft  have  been  very  much  hardier 
than  the  Greek,  particularly  in  their  ter- 
minations, which,  as  I have  obferved,  are 
a diftinguifhing  part  of  the  found  of  words*. 
Now,  the  termination  of  a great  many  La- 
tin words  is  in  mute  confonants,  fuch  as 
by  Cy  dy  and  particularly  t f . Such  termi- 
nations, I am  perfuaded,  were  as  common 
in  Greek,  in  its  original  (late,  as  they  are 
now  in  Latin  ; and  it  is  one  proof  among 
many  others,  that  it  was  little  better  than 

obfervationsl  owe  to  a friend  of  mine, a learned  Profef- 
for  in  the  Univerfity  of  St  Andrews,  Mr  John  Hun- 
ter. 

*P.  5 — 31* 

f In  antient  times,  there  were  many  more  words 
terminating  in  d,  as  may  be  feen  in  antient  monuments 
of  the  Latin  yet  preferved.  Thus,  they  faid,  popnlod 
for  popuhy  fententiad  for  fententia. — Of  the  diftin&ion 
betwixt  the  liquid  and  mute  confonants,  Vol.  ii.  p. 
333- 
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a rude  and  barbarous  language  when  the 
Latin  came  off  from  it.  Several  veiliges 
of  this  are  to  be  feen  in  the  mod  antient 
dialedt  of  it,  next  to  the  Latin,  I mean 
the  Doric,  where  they  fay  Myovn  in  place 
of  Aeyov<rc.  Now,  I can  have  no  doubt  but 
that  in  an  earlier  period  they  faid  teyovr, 
or  legunt  as  the  Latins  now  fay.  And  they 
ufed  much  more  the  canine  letter  r than 
they  do  now, — I believe,  as  much  as  the 
Latins  ufe  it ; as  is  evident  from  a piece  of 
very  antient  Doric  Greek  preferved  to  us, 
viz.  a decree  of  the  lenate  of  Sparta,  againft 
Timotheus,  a mufician,  who  had  cor- 
rupted, as  they  faid,  the  fimplicity  of  the 
antient  mufic,  by  adding  a firing  to  the 
lyre. 

. \ 

This  termination  in  mute  confonants,  fo 
harfh  and  abrupt,  makes  the  language 
flow  not  fo  pleafantly.  And  that  common 
termination  in  Latin  with  the  lowing  let- 
ter, as  it  is  called,  »/,  abfolutely  fhuts  the 
mouth  more  than  any  of  the  letters 
that  are  called  mute  ; and  it  interrupts  the 
flow  of  the  language  fo  much,  that  it  is 
very  frequently  elided  in  their  verfe.  It 
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is,  however,  much  ufed  by  them,  both 
in  their  declenfions  and  conjugations  ; 
particularly  in  their  genitives  plural,  indead 
of  the  Greek  uv , they  ufe  orum , which 
gives  occafion  fometimes  to  rhymes  not 
agreeable,  as  that  of  Horace, 

Atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prifea  virorum  eft: 

And  their  arums  are  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
as  teftis  mearum  fententiarum.  1 hde  are 
Monkith  rhymes  which  1 am  perfuaded 
Horace  would  not  have  uled,  if.  he  could 
eatily  have  avoided  it.  Now,  the  u>v,of 
the  Greek  in  place  of  orum,  and  the  Tholic 
cluv  in  place  of  arum , make  pleafant  e- 
nough  rhymes  at  times,  as  Homer  has 
fhown. 
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CHAP.  X. 


The  •words  of  the  Latin  language  confidercd 
as  ftgnificant. — In  that  refpecl  inferior  to 
the  Greek  more  fill  than  in  found — parti- 
cularly in  the  verb. — Examples  of  the 
defect  of  the  Latin  language  in  that  part 
of  fpcech — inferior  even  to  the  Englifh. 
— DefeElive  alfo  in  participles.  j-The  La- 
tins want  alfo  the  variety  of  two  aorifs 
and  three  futures. — Defective  alfo  in 
moods — wanting  alfo  a voice  which  the 
Greeks  have  in  their  verbs , and  a dual 
number  both  in  their  verbs  and  their 
nouns. — The  Latin  wants  one  part  of 
fpeech  wholly,  viz.  the  article.  — The 
confequence  of  this  defell  is  to  make  the 
expreffon  of  the  language  obfcure  and  am- 
biguous.— Examples  of  this. 
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I come  now  to  confider  the  words  in  La- 
tin as  fignlficant.  And  here  it  will 
appear  that  the  Latin  is  as  inferior  to  the 
Greek  in  fenfe  and  expreflion  as  in  found. 
The  moft  important  part  of  fpeech,  as  well 
as  the  moft  artificial,  is  the  -verb  ; and  in 
it  the  Latin  is  moft  deficient.  For,  in 
the  jirft  place,  it  has . but  one  paft  per- 
fect time  in  the  active  voice,  fuch  as 
amavi,  but  which  cannot  exprefs  whe- 
ther that  perfect  a&ion  he  now  prefent 
or  not  ; fo  that  it  does  not  make  the  di- 
ftindtion  which  the  Greeks  do  by  their 
praeterperfedl  and  by  their  praeterite  in- 
definite, or  aorift,  for  both  which  amavi 
Hands  * . And  hence  undoubtedly  muft 
aril'e  an  ambiguity,  which  cannot  be  refol- 
ved  by  the  words,  but  only  by  the  fenfe, 
or  by  repeating  the  verb  in  another  tenfe, 
and  faying,  amavi  et  amo.  And  1 obl’erve 

* Of  the  diftin&ion  betwixt  the  aorift  and  praeter- 
perfedf,  fee  what  I have  faid  Voh  ii.  p.  132.  et  feq. 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading  by  thole  who  are 
not  contented  with  having  learned  what  is  called  acci- 
dence in  the  Englilh  fchools,  but  delire  to  underftand 
the  fcience  of  the  language,  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  tenl’es  is,  I think,  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  parts. 
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that  Horace,  in  one  paffige,  has  been 
obliged  to  ule  both  tenfcs,  where  he  fays, 

Manferunt  hodieque  manent  veftigia  ruris  *. 

Now  this  plainly  (hows  an  imperfedion  in 
the  language.  And  accordingly,  in  the  more 
perfed  Greek  language,  amav'i  is  exprefled 
asclearlv  by  one  word,  7rfe<piA»jta,  and  even 
in  Fnglifh,  by  the  words  I have  loved ,ex- 
prefiing,  without  any  ambiguity,  not  only 
that  1 loved  in  the  time  paft,  but  that  I 
continue  to  love,  and  do  now  love.  In  the 
fame  manner,  inflead  of  the  manent  and 
manjcrunt  of  Horace,  the  Greeks  would 
have  ufed  a fingle  word,  jj.ty.irr\%a.aa 

1 

Again,  the  Latins,  in  their  adive 
verbs,  have  not  a paft  participle  adive, 
whereas  the  Greeks  have  two,  fuch  as 
< piXyiceti  and  expt effing  the  paft 

time  either  definitely  or  indefinitely,  as 
above  exp’ained  ; the  confequence  of 
wh'oh  is,  that  the  Latins  of  neceflity  are 
ob’iged  to  ufe  that  disjointed  gaping  com- 
pofition,  called  the  ablative  abfoiute,  which 

* Epift.  I.  Lib.  ii.  Verf.  160. 
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the  Greeks  ufe  only  fome  times  by  way 
of  variety. 

Further,  as  the  Latins  want  a paft  par- 
ticiple aftive,  fo  they  want  a prefent  par- 
ticiple paffive ; for  they  have  no  word  that 
exprefles  (piAou.usvos  ; nor  will  an  ablative 
abfolute  do  the  bulinefs  here.  They  are 
therefore  reduced  to  hard  Ihifts.  Virgil, 
in  place  of  it,  ufes  the  paft  participle  paf- 
five, and  fays,  ventofa  per  aequora  vettis  * ; 
and  in  another  place  he  fays,  elifos  ocu/os  f. 

And  Cicero,  in  place  of  the  prefent  parti- 
ciple paflive,  borrows  a prefent  participle 
\ 

\ 

* Georgic.  I.  v.  20 6.  where  veclis  exprefles  the 
Greek  word 

f JEneid.  VIII.  v.  261.  where  Virgil,  dcfcribing 
Hercules  ftrangling  Cacus,  fays, 

Angit  inhaerens 

Elifos  oculos. 

Here,  if  the  Latins  had  had  a prefent  participle  paffive, 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  of  the  verb  elide,  Virgil  would 
have  faid  tlidomenos  oculos , that  is,  eyes  in  the  acl  of  being 
thrujl  out. 
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from  the  adive  voice,  and  fays,  marinis 
invehens  belluis  *. 


Befides  this  want  of  a participle  in  the 
paflive  voice,  there  is  the  fame  confufion 
in  it  of  the  aorift  and  praeterperfed  that 
there  is  in  the  adive,  though  at  firft  fight 
it  would  appear  that  thefe  two  tenfes  are 
as  much  diftinguifhed  in  the  paflive  voice 
as  they  are  in  Greek  ; and  I once  believed 
it  was  fo,  though,  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, amatus  eft  and  amatus  fnit  are  fet 
down  as  in  the  fame  tenfe.  But  the 
Profeflor  above  mentioned,  Mr  Hun- 
ter, who,  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  his 
. profeflion,  is  exceedingly  learned  in  it, 
has  fhown  me  that  they  are  truly 
the  fame,  and  that,  in  the  beft  authors, 
they  are  ufed  to  denote  indifcriminately 
either  etpiAnOn  or  Tre<ptAjiTai,  that  is,  either 
the  aorift  or  the  praeterperfed  ; in  the 
fame  manner  as  amavi  in  the  adive  voice 
iignilies  either  of  the  two  times  ; fo  that 


* Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum , Lib.  i.  Cap.  28. 
where  invehens  would  have  been  invehomenus , if  the  La- 
tins had  ufed  fuch  a form  of  the  verb. 
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amatus  eji , as  well  as  amatus  fu'it , may  be 
applied  to  a paft  event,  which  in  no  fenfe 
can  be  faid  to  be  now  prefent  ; and  there- 
fore they  are  both  ufed  without  diftinc- 
tion  as  the  hiftoric  tenfe,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  aorift  in  Greek.  Now,  one 
fhould  think  that  amatus  eji , being  com- 
pounded of  the  paft  participle  amatus , and 
the  verb  eji  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  muft  de- 
note a time  compounded  of  the  paft  and 
the  prefent,  that  is,  the  praeterperfeSl : 
And  that  amatus  fuit , being  compounded 
of  the  paft  participle  and  a verb  in  the  paft 
time,  muft  denote  an  adtion  altogether 
paft,  but  not  prefent  in  any  fenfe:  And,  if 
the  Latin  language  had  been  formed  like, 
the  Greek,  by  philofophers,  or  men  of 
learning  in  the  fcience  of  language,  I think 
it  is  impoffible  that  expreflions  fo  different 
could  have  denoted  the  fame  time  : And 
accordingly  Mr  Hunter  thought  at  firft,  as 
I did,  that  they  denoted  different  times. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  think  o- 
therwife,  if  you  are  learned  in  the  gram- 
matical art,  and  not  one  of  thofe  who  have 
got  by  heart  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions, and  have  read  many  Greek  authors, 
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but  know  nothing  of  the  fcience  of  lan- 
guage, of  whom  1 am  afraid  there  is  a 
gieat  number.  In  the  fame  manner,  I 
thought  that  amatus  erat,  and  amatus  jue- 
rat , fign  fied  different  things  ; but  now  I 
am  convinced  that  they  ftand  for  the  fame 
tenfe,  though  the  one  be  compounded  of 
a pad  participle  with  a verb  in  the  imper- 
fect tenfe,  and  the  other  of  the  fame  paft 
participle  with  the  plufquamperfeCt  tenfe.  A 

Moreover,  in  the  tenfes  the  Latins 
have,  they  want  |he  variations  which  the 
Greeks  have  of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus, 
they  have  but  one  future,  and  one  aorift, . 
in  place  of  two  of  each,  which  the  Greeks 
have : And  there  is  a third  future  which  the 
Greeks  have  alfo,  but  of  which  the  Latins 
know  nothing,  I meanth epaulo pojlfuturum. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  two  aorifts  have 
the  fame  fignification  ; and  I believe  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  three  futures,  being 
all  tenfes,  as  well  as  the  aorifts,  from  themes 
now  obfolete  * ; but  they  give  a variety  of 

* See  what  l have  faid  of  the  two  aorijls , Vol.  ii. 
p.  147.  and  of  the  paulo  pojlfuturum , p.  13 1.  of  the 
fame  Volume. 
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flexion  and  termination,  which  makes  the 
language  much  more  copious,  in  found  at 
lead,  if  not  in  fignification. 

Further,  the  Latin  language  wants  not 
only  fo  many  tenfes  which  the  Greek 
has,  but  alfo  a mood,  I mean  the  opta- 
tive. And  this  I hold  to  be  a capital 
defeat.  For,  by  the  nature  of  things,  there 
are  four  difpofltions  of  the  mind  relating 
to  every  verb,  and  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
prefled  by  fome  variation  of  the  word. 
The  firft  is  fingly  affirming,  that  is  the  in- 
dicative mood.  The  fecond  is  command- 
ing, viz.  the  imperative.  The  third  is  wifh- 
ing  or  praying,  that  is  the  optative.  And 
the  laft  is  that  whereby  we  exprefs  that  the 
verb  is  not  principal  in  the  fentence,  but 
dependent  upon  another  verb  ; this  is 
done  by  what  is  called  the  fubjunftzve 
mood  *.  Now,  the  Latins  exprels  both 


• See  what  I have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  moods. 
Book  i.  Chap.  13.  Vol.  ii.  p.  162.  where  I have  given 
my  reafons  why  I do  not  number  the  infinitive  among 
the  moods. 


Vol.  IV. 
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thefe  two  laft  mentioned  by  the  fame' 
mood,  viz.  the  fubjundtive  : And,  there- 
fore, when  they  have  a mind  to  diftinguifh 
the  two  fignilications,  and  to  exprefs  only 
the  wifh,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  another 
word,  utinam  ; or,  to  exprefs  it  fimply  by 
the  fubjundtive,  which  may  in  fome  cafes 
occafion  an  ambiguity. 

But  even  thefe  are  not  all  the  defedls  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  funple  article  of 
the  verb ; for,  beiides  wanting  fo  many  ten- 
fes  and  a whole  mood,  they  want  a whole 
voice, — viz.  the  middle  voice,  by  which 
is  exprefled  the  adtion  of  a verb,  which 
has  for  its  fubjedt  the  perfon  himfelf  who 
fpeaks,  or  fomething  that  concerns  him  ; a 
very  interefting  part  of  the  exprelfion  of  a 
verb.  To  fupply  this  want,  the  Latins 
are  forced  to  ufe  prepofuions  and  pro- 
nouns, or  fometimes  they  ufe  adtive  or 
neutral  verbs  in  a middle  fenfe  ; and  par- 
ticularly I obferve  they  ufe  verto  in  that 
way,  as  where  Livy  fays,  fpeaking  of 
ftage- plays,  Ludus  in  artem  paulatim  ver- 
terat  *. 

* Lib,  vii.  Cap.  ii,  . 
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I will  mention,  only  in  palling,  the  want 
of  a dual  number  both  in  their  verbs  and 
nouns,  though  I think  it  a defeat  ; as  that 
additional  number  not  only  produces  an 
additional  flexion,  and  fo  makes  the  found 
of  the  language  more  rich,  but  it  makes  .a 
very  proper  diftin&ion  betwixt  unity  and 
number,  by  marking  the  firfl:  ftep  towards 
number*.  But  I come  now  to  mention  the 
moll  capital  defedt  of  all  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, of  fuch  importance,  that  it  makes 
it  a language  almofl  unfit  for  rcafoning,  at 
leaft  for  very  ftridt  philofophical  reafoning. 
It  is  not  a defect  of  any  particular  modifi- 
cations or  variations  of  any  one  part  of 
fpeech,  fuch  as  the  verb,  but  it  is  the  want 
of  one  part  of  fpeech  entirely,  viz.  the  ar- 
ticle, which  even  the  barbarous  modern  lan- 
guages have.  Now  this  want  is  fuch,  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  in 
any  other  which  admits  the  fame  variety 
of  compofition,  when  you  join  two  words 
together  in  a propofition  by  the  fubftan- 
tive  verb,  if  there  be  no  article,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fay  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the 

* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  dual  number,  Vol.  ii. 

p.  87. 
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proportion,  and  which  is  the  predicate. 

Thus,  in  that  famous  yvca^ii  or  Sententious  J 

faying , of  Juvenal, 

Nobilitas  fola  eft  atque  unica  virttit, 

it  is  impoflible  to  fay  from  the  words, 
whether  he  means,  that  Virtue  is  the  only 
nobility , or  that  Nobility  is  the  only  virtue ; 
and,  indeed,  according  to  our  way  of  ar- 
ranging the  words,  the  latter  is  the  fenfe 
of  them.  Again,  when  Virgil  fays, 

Saxa  vocant  Itali,  mediis  quae  in  flu&ibus,  Aras  *, 

it  is  impoflible  to  know  from  the  words, 
whether  the  hones  were  called  altars , or 
the  altars  Jlor.es.  Again,  in  a paflage  of  i 

Livy,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  o- 
rigin  of  ftage  plays  among  the  Romans, 
you  cannot  underhand  from  the  words  he 
ufes,  whether  he  means  to,  fay  that 
Hifler  was  called  Ludio  by  the  Etruf 
cans,  or  Ludio  Hifler  f.  In  the  in- 

* vEncid.  i.  Verf.  i : 2. 

f Livy,  Book  vii.  Cap.  2.  where,  after  telling  ns 
that  the  Romans  had  their  firft  players  from  Tufcany, 
but  afterwards  got  players  of  their  own,  he  adds,  Ver- 
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fiances  I have  mentioned,  the  fenfe  of 
the  paflage  removes  the  ambiguity  : But 
theie  is  a paflage  in  Horace  where  that  is 
not  the  cafe  ; it  is  where  he  fays, 

Dixeris  egrcgie,  notum  fi  calida  verbum 

Reddideris  junftura  novum f 

. 1 

where  I really  do  not  know  whether  a 
known  word  is  to  be  rendered  new,  or  a 
nezv  word  known , by  4 cunning  juntfiion. 

The  article,  too,  gives  an  emphafis,  and 
a kind  of  dignity  to  proper  names,  by  in- 
forming us  that  they  are  names  well 
known  ; and  it  ferves  alfo  in  place  of  a 
relative,  letting  11s  know  that  the  thing  or 
perfon  was  mentioned  before  *. 

nacu/is  artificibus,  quia  Hijler  Tufco  verbo  Ludio  vocaba- 
tur , nomen  bi/lrionibus  inditum. 

* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  application  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  Greek  to  proper  names,  Vol.  2.  page  55 . & 
feq.  where  I have  fhown,  that  the  article,  when  ap- 
plied to  a proper  name  (for  it  is  not  always  fo),  has  a 
meaning,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  a word 
altogether  infignificant,  of  which  kind  I believe  there 
is  no  word  in  fo  perfeft  a language  as  the  Greek.  1 
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O H A P.  ' XI. 

\ 


Of  Compofition  in  Latin — not  different  in 
•variety  of  arrangement  from  the  Greek. 
In  fome  of  the  Latin  poets  greater  •variety 
of  arrangement  than  in  the  Greek . — But 
in  the  proje  authors  a tedious  famenefs  in 
the  arrangement,  by  placing  the  •verb  laf 
fo  often  in  the  fentence. — The  •want  of 
particles , fuch  as  the  Greeks  have,  a 
great  defell  in  the  Latin  compofition. 


HAVING  confidered  fingle  words 
in  Latin,  both  with  refpedt  to  their 
found,  and  as  fignificant,  I come  now  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  compofition,  in  which, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  the  arrangement, 
there  cannot  be  much  difference  betwixt  it 
and  the  Greek,  or  if  there  be  any  as  to  the 
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variety  of  arrangement,  I think  there  is 
more  of  that  at  leaft  in  fome  of  the  Latin 
authors  than  is  to  be)  found  in  Greek. 
Of  this  1 fhall  fay  more  in  the  next  book, 
where  I am  to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  in  their  profe  compofitions,  there 
is  a famenefs  and  uniformity,  which  does  . 
not  appear  to  me  to  arife  from  the  nature 
of  their  language,  but  certainly  predomi- 
nates very  much  in  their  hiftories,  and 
more  or  lefs  in  all  their  compofitions.  What 
I mean  is  the  terminating  their  fentences  fo 
often  with  a verb,  and  generally  the  go- 
verning verb  in  the  fentence.  But  of 
this  likewife  I fliall  fay  more  when  I come 
to  treat  of  Stile. 

But,  befides  this  defedt  in  the  Latin 
compofition,  there  are  wanting  in  it  thofe 
many  conne&ive  particles,  with  which,  as 
I have  fliown,  the  Greek  abounds  fo  much  ; 
and  which,  befides  conne&ing  the  l'enfe, 
give  a flow  to  the  compofition,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  language.  Several  of 
thefe  I have  already  mentioned,  and  will 
not  here  repeat. 
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And  fo  much  for  the  Latin  language  ; 
and,  as  I underftand  no  other  antient  lan- 
guage, except  the  Greek  and  Latin,  I will 
now  fpeak  of  fome  modern  languages,  be- 
ginning with  the  modern  Greek. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  words  of  the  modern  Greek  the  fame 
for  the  greater  fart  with  thofe  of  the  an- 
tient — different  in  the  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  — Of  the  found  of  the  modern 
Greek — little  variety  in  it. — Five  letters 
founded  the  fame  way. — No  diphthongs 
or  afpiratcs — no  melody  or  rhythm,  but 
only  accents,  fuch  as.  ours. — They  retain 
fame  thing  of  the  grammatical  art— form 
fome  cafes  and  tenfes  by  fleftion — have 
genders  and  numbers  in  their  nouns , and 
perfons  and  numbers  in  their  verbs — but 
their  grammar  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
rule. — The  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the 
antient  Greek  very  like  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  modern  Greek — has  all  the 
faults  that  pronunciation  can  have— for- 
merly it  was  fill  worfe , as  they  neglected 
the  quantity , and  pronounced  the  accents 
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as  they  do  the  accents  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. —A  reformation  may  be  made  of 
the  Engliffj  pronunciation  of  the  Greek , 
•without  much  difficulty. — The  advantage 
of  the  Scotch  pronunciation.  — The  corrup- 
tion and  debafement  of  the  Greek  language 
fjould  be  a •warning  to  other  nations  to 
preferve  their  language , by  the  ftudy  of 
the  grammatical  art  in  the  antient  lan- 
guages. 

TH  E words  of  the  modern  Greek 
language  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  antient  Greek ; 
fo  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  lan- 
guages is  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  analogy.  A man,  therefore, 
who  underftands  the  antient  language,  may 
in  a very  fhort  time  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  modern.  This  I know  from  my 
own  experience  ; for,  many  years  ago,  I 
ftudied  the  modern  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  old 
Greek  Teftament,  in  two  or  three  days  I . 
made  myfelf  mafter  of  the  little  gramma- 
tical art  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
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language.  But  what  I am  now  to  fay  of 
it,  is  not  what  I then  learned,  which  I have 
forgot  long  ago,  but  it  is  from  the  infor- 
mation I have  had  from  a friend  of  mine 
in  London,  MrParadife,  whofe  native  lan- 
guage the  modern  Greek  may  be  faid  to 
be,  as  he  was  born  in  Thejfalonica , now 
Salonica,  being  the  fon  of  a gentleman  who 
was  then  our  conful  in  that  place.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my 
thanks  to  him  for  the  inftru&ion  I have 
got  from  him  in  this  and  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  modern  Greeks. 

To  begin  with  the  found  of  the  language : 
They  have  loft  even  the  found  of  two  of 
their  vowels,  the  » and  v,  in  place  of  which 
they  have  fubftituted  the  i.  They  have  loft 
alfo  the  ufe  of  the  two  diphthongs  ti  and  01 ; 
and  thefe  they  alfo  found  as  i ; which  found, 
therefore,  holds  the  place  of  five  in  the 
antient  Greek  language,  viz.  1,  »,  u,  ei,  and 
01.  This  makes  a conftant  iotacifm  run 
through  their  whole  pronunciation.  Now, 
the  found  of  this  letter  is  weak  and  fen- 
der, an  exilis  /onus,  as  the  Latins  call  it ; 
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and  therefore  it  was  never  ufed  by  the  ari- 
tient  Greeks  in  the  termination  of  their 
nouns,  excepting  only  in  three,  which  A- 
riftotle  has  mentioned  *. 

ido,  They  have  loft  the  found,  not  only 
of  the  two  diphthongs  above  mentioned, 
(i  and  oi,  which  they  confound  with  Iota, 
but  of  all  the  diphthongs,  proper  and  impro- 
per ; fo  that  the  found  of  their  language  is 
not  fwelled  or  raifed  by  any  compounded 
found  of  vowels. 

2,tio,  Neither  have  they  any  afpirated 
confonants : They  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
prounce  the  letters  <p,  or  0 ; nay,  they 
do  not  afpirate  even  vowels. 

4/0,  They  have  loft  the  melody  of  the 
antient  language  altogether  ; and  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  idea  of  it  any  more 
than  the  unlearned  among  us. 


• Poetic.  Cap.  21.  in  fine. 
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But,  5/0,  What  is  ftill  worfe,  they  have 
no  longer  any  rhythm  in  their  language, 
which  makes  it  more  barbarous  than  many 
of  thofe  languages  we  call  barbarous  *. 
Their  fyllables,  therefore,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  only  diftinguilhed  from 
one  another  by  what  we  call  accent.  And 
this  diftin&ion  they  take  from  the  accen- 
tuation in  the  antient  Greek  books.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  word  ar9p«7ros  having  an 
acute  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllable,  they 
pronounce  as  we  do  many  words  in  Eng- 
lifh,  and  make  of  it  anthrtyos,  negle&ing 
entirely  the  quantity  of  the  middle  fyllable. 

Thus  it  appears  that  they  have  loft  all 
that  variety  of  found  in  their  language, 
which,  as  I have  fhown,  was  the  greateft 
beauty  of  the  antient  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion ; and,  having  debafed  fo  much  the 
found  of  it,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they 
have  preferved  its  grammar,  though  they 
have  retained  more  of  that  than  could 
well  have  been  expected,  confidering  how 

f See  pag.  18.  of  this  volume. 
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much  they  have  loft  of  their  language  in 
other  refpedts  ; for  they  ftill  form  two  ca- 
fes by  fledtion,  viz.  the  genitive  and  ac- 
cufative  ; and  they  have  genders  and 
numbers  both  in  their  fubftantives  and 
adje&ives.  They  form  feveral  of  their 
tenles  alfo  by  fledtion,  and  likewife  the 
perfons  and  numbers  of  their  verbs. 
,But  my  friend  informs  me,  that,  in  their 
declenfions  and  conjugations,  they  hardly 
follow  any  rule  : So  that  they  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  a grammatical  art,  though 
they  pradtice  fomething  belonging  to  the 
ait  of  their  antient  language. 

Before  I leave  this  fubjedt  of  the  mo- 
dern Greek,  I cannot  help  obferving  that 
the  Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  antient 
Greek  is  much  too  like  to  that  of  the  mo- 
dern, particularly  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  n and  the  ti  diphthong,  both  which  they 
found  like  the  antient  lotay  and  alfo  the 
e,  which  they  do  not  diftinguifh  from  the 
)»  by  the  found,  but  only  by  the  quantity  ; 
and  fometimes  they  alfo  pronounce  the  Iota 
in  the  fame  way;  though  more  commonly 
they  pronounce  it  as  they  do  it  in  their 
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own  language,  that  is,  like  the  diphthong 
ai.  And  I muft  be  forgiven  if  I fay  fur- 
ther, that  the  Englifh  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  has  every  fault  that  pronuncia- 
tion can  have  ; for  they  pronounce  the 
fame  letter  in  different  ways,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  juft  now  mentioned  of  the  Iota. 
2 dlyy  They  pronounce  different  letters  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  as  I have  obferved,  they 
pronounce  the  three  letters  e,  n,  and  «,  and 
fometimes  Iota  in  the  fame  way.  They  al- 
fo  confound  in  the  pronunciation  the  fimplc 
v and  the  tu  diphthong,  and  likewife  the 
fimple  x,  and  the  afpirated  x or  <%.  And, 
laftly,  there  are  founds  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, which  they  do  not  pronounce  at  all, 
fuch  as  the  diphthong  ou,  which  they  do 
not  pronounce,  not  having  fuch  a found  in 
their  own  language,  but  confound  it  with  a- 
nother  diphthong  quite  different,  viz.  au. 
And  there  is  even  a fimple  vowel,  that 
they  do  not  pronounce,  viz.  u,  which, 
from  the  defcription  the  Halicarnaflian 
gives  us  of  its  pronunciation  *,  ought  to  be 
founded  like  the  French  a.  Nay,  the  firft 

* IIf;<  cap.  1 4. 
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of  the  vowels  A they  do  not  pronounce  as 
the  antient  Greeks  did,  but  as  they  gene- 
rally pronounce  their  own  A,  that  is,  like 
the  Greek  H.  So  that  according  to  the  En- 
glifti  pronunciation,  the  Greek  wants  the 
belt  founding  of  all  the  vowels,  if  we  can 
truft  the  judgment  of  the  Halicarnaffian  *. 


# ri({i  rvihnttf,  ibid.  The  mechanifm  of  its  pronun- 
ciation he  thus  defcribes,  XlyiTtft  ctieiytpuov  mu  trm- 
ftxrtf  ixi  x/.Uc-mr,  kxi  t to  xttv/ittmt  itxflftftitev  irgtf 

t»,  So  that  by  not  opening  their  mouth 

fufficiently,  the  Englifh  make  their  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  as  faulty,  as  Milton  obferves  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  own  language  is. — See  Milton’s  Trac- 
tate of  Education ; He  fays,  that  the  fpeech  of  the  fcho- 
lar  ‘ fhould  be  falhioned  to  a diftindt  clear  pronunci- 

* ation,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  efpecially  in 

* the  vowels.  For  we  Englilhmen,  being  northerly, 

* do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 

* to  grace  a Southern  tongue  ; but  are  obferved  by  all 

* other  nations,  to  fpeak  exceeding  clofe  and  inward  : 
‘ So  that  to  fmatter  Latin  with  an  Englifh  mouth,  is 
« as  ill  a hearing,  as  Law  French.’  I would  recom- 
mend the  whole  treatife  to  the  Reader,  as  the  beft 
thing  both  for  matter  and  ftile,  that  has  been  written 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  education,  in  modern  times. 
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Thus,  I think  I have  fttown  that  the 
Englifh  pronunciation  of  the  Greek,  has 
all  the  three  faults  1 have  mentioned,  that  is, 
every  fault  which  pronunciation  can  have; 
the  confequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  their 
pronunciation,  a great  part  of  that  variety 
of  found,  which,  as  I have  obferved,  di- 
ftinguilhes  fo  much  the  Greek  from  o- 
ther  languages,  is  loft  ; and  by  making 
much  ufe  of  that  weak  flender  found  Iota , 
they  debafe  the  found  of  the  language 
very  near  as  much  as  the  modern  Greeks 
do. 

s , l • . 

Their  pronunciation,  however,  formerly 
was  ftill  much  worl'e  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
and  ftill  more  refembling  the  modern 
Greek  pronunciation  ; for  they  pronoun- 
ced it  according  to  the  accents,  as  marked 
in  the  Greek  books,  by  raifing  the  voice 
upon  the  fyllables  that  were  marked  with 
the  acute  accent,  without  any  regard  to 
the  quantity  ; or,  in  other  words,  accent- 
ing the  Greek  juft  as  they  do  their  own 
language ; by  which  means  they  founded 
the  accented  fyllable  as  if  it  were  long,  - 
Vol.  IV.  O 
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though  it  may  he  fliort.  This  fault,  fo  great 
that  it  deflroys  entirely  the  meafure  of  the 
Greek  verfe,  they  have  now  corrected  ; and 
they  pronounce  according  to  the  quantity , 
negledingthe  accents  altogether, for  a very 
good  reafon — that  they  cannot  pronounce 
them  ; and,  indeed,  I believe  very  few, 
even  of  the  fcholars  in  England,  have  a- 
ny  idea  how  they  fhould  be  pronounced. 
There  are  ftill  remaining,  however,  fome 
veftiges  in  certain  words,  of  the  barbarity 
of  this  ancient  pronunciation,  as  in  the 
name  of  the  Iiland  St  Helena , which  be- 
ing accented  upon  the  penult  fyllable, 
they  make  that  fyllable  long : And  in  the 
word  Idea,  they  lengthen  the  fame  fyllable 
for  the  fame  reafon,  and  1 have  obferved 
the  like  in  other  words,  which  1 do  not  at 
prefent  recoiled. 

The  Englifh  reader  will  forgive  me  for 
thefe  obfervations  upon  the  faults  and  de- 
feds  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in 
. England,  as  I think  it  is  a pity  that  a na- 
tion, which  underftands  the  Greek  fo  well, 
fhould  pronounce  it  fo  ill ; and  I hope, 
that,  as  they  have  already  correded  one 
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great  fault  in  theiF  pronunciation,  they 
will  alfo  correct  others.  The  reformation 
muft  begin  at  fchool,  where  I fhould  not 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a new  method  of  pronunciation: 
And,  if  any  of  the  mailers  of  thofefchools 
have  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  obfer- 
vations  upon  their  prefent  pronunciation, 

I refer  them  to  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian,  in  his  treatife  upon  Compofitiony  where 
he  defcribes, mechanically, the  pronunciation 
of  each  letter.  Our  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land comes  very  near,  as  I have  obferved 
elfewhere  *,  to  the  defcription  he  gives 
of  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  : But, 

‘ though  it  be  not  the  fame,  it  has  clearly 
this  advantage  over  the  Englilh  pronunci- 
ation, that  it  diftinguifttes  every  letter 
from  another,  and  founds  every  one  of 
them:  So  that,  in  the  Scotch  pronunciatipn, 
• no  part  of  the  variety  of  the  ancient  found 

of  the  language  is  loft. The  benefit 

pij’  this  diftinftnefs  of  our  pronuncia- 
tion, I have  myfelf  experienced  ; for  there 
were.feveral  years  of  my  life,  when  thro* 
^.ryvea^nefs  of.  my,  eyes*.  I read  no  Greek 

*'  Yol.  II.  pag.  237.  238. 
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at  all,  but  had-  it  read  to  me.  Now,  if  it 
had  been  read  to  me  with  the  Englifti  pro- 
nunciation, fuppofe  I had  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  that  pronunciation,  I could  not  have 
underftood  it  by  the  found  of  fo  many  let- 
ters being  comfounded,  and  fome  not  found- 
ed at  all. 

Before  I conclude  this  chapter,  upon  the 
fubjetft  of  modern  Greek,  I cannot  help 
obferving,  how  much  fo  noble  a people  as 
the  Greeks  have  degenerated,  and  loft  thofe 
arts  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  world, 
even  that  art  of  the  greateft  ufe  and  moft 
conftant  practice,  the  art  of  fpeech.  This 
art  the  Greeks  have  loft,  not  by  getting 
another  language  in  place  of  their  own, 
which  has  happened  to  fome,  (for  the 
words  of  their  language,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  very  few,  are  all  Greek),  but  by 
lofing  the  grammatical  art,  and  fo  far  re- 
turning to  barbarity,  as  to  fpeak  a barba- 
rous language,  in  place  of  the  politeft  and 
moft  cultivated  language  that  ever  was 
fpoken.  Their  example  fhould  be  a warn- 
ing to  other  nations,  not  to  negleft  the 
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ftudy  of  the  ancient  languages,  where  on- 
ly the  grammatical  art  is  to  be  learnedj 
and  by  the  imitation  of  which,  they  may 
improve,  or  at  leaft  preferve  from  beco- 
ming worfe,  their  own  language. 
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Of  the  found  of  the  Engli/h  language. — It 
confifls chiefly  of  monofy  liable  s.— The  •words 
crouded  •with  confonants,  and  many  ter- 
minated •with  the  a/pirattd  t. — This fault 
of  the  language  aggravated  by  modern  ufe. 
— No  melody  or  rhythiji  in  the  Engli/h 
language. — The  words  and  Jyllables,  at 
the  fame  time  pronounced  with  a great 
variety  of  tones ; but  thefe  not  reduced  to 
any  rule.— The  wonderful  art  of  the  Greek 
language  in  this  refpefl.->-Of  accents  in 
Engli/h . — They  give  a variety  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  language , and  snake  our 
verification  more  various  and  beautiful 
than  that  of  other  modern  nations.— The  a- 
bufe  of  our  modern  accents  in  our  modern 
ufe  of  them * — Not  to  be  compared , though 
ever fo  properly  ufed , to  the  rhythm  of 
Greek  and  Latin. — The  words  in  Engli/h 
conftdered  as  flgniflcant. — In  this  refpe£t> 
the  language  is  flill  more  inferior  to  the 
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Greek  and  Latin,  particularly  in  the  verb. 
The  time  of  it  not  exprejfed , except  by 
one  flexion  of  the  ’word-,  nor  the  numbers 
except  in  one  inflance.— Defective  alfo  in 
the  exprejfion  of  perfons. — We  had  once  a 
mood  exprejfed  by  the  termination ; but 
that  is  now  lofl. — Only  two  participles 
exprejfed  by  termination. — The  Englijb 
more  defective  Jlill  in  voices,  than  in 
tenfes  or  moods. — No  middle  voice. — And 
no  tenfe , mood,  or  participle  in  the  paf- 
five  voice,  exprejfed  by  flexion . — The 
clumj'y  circumlocutions  that  we  are  obli- 
ged to  ufe  to  J'upply  the  deft  £1  s of  the 
paffrve  voice . — As  to  nouns  in  Englifh , 
they  have  no  genders  nor  cafes)  and  there- 
fore may  be  reckoned  indeclinable  words. 
— The  compojition  alfo  of  words  very 
defective  in  Englifh;  and  alfo  the  ety- 
mology, as  it  is  not  an  original  language . 

THE  next  modern  language  I fliall 
mention,  is  our  own  language,  the 
Englifh  j and  I will  confider  it  as  I have 
done  other  languages,  beginning  with  the 
found  of  it. 
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. The  words  are,  for  the  greater  part,  mo* 
nofyllables,  except  thofe  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man extra&ion.  Then  they  are  crouded 
with  confonants,  and  the  afpirated  t is 
much  ufed,  even  in  the  end  of  words. 
Now,  one  cannot  well  conceive  a hardier, 
or  more  abrupt  found  than  a monofylla- 
tye,  fuch  as  we  have  many  concluding 
with  a — th.  It  is  a found  that  could  not 
be  endured  by  a Greek  or  Roman  ear, 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  by  a Frenchman 
or  Italian.  The  moft  of  our  words  con- 
clude with  mute  confonants,  fuch  as  b,  d , 
g,  fometimes  a little  foftened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  e at  the  end  ; this  muft  make 
the  found  of  the  language  exceeding  harlh 
and  rough,  compared  with  the  Greek,  or 
even  with  the  Latin,  the  voice  being  fo  of- 
ten interrupted  by  fo  many  ftops  betwixt 
words,  and  the  mouth  fo  often  fhut  by 
thofe  final  mute  confonants,  and  by  the  * 
termination  with  m.  This  fault  of  the 
language,  is  not  at  all  mended  by  the  mo- 

* See  what  Milton  fays  upon  this  fubjeft,  pag.  104. 
of  this  volume. 
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dern  ufe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  aggra- 
vated ; for  we  fometimes  fhorten  our  words, 
by  throwing  out  a fyllable  in  the  middie, 
thus  of  the  trifyllable  Every,  we  make  a 
difyllable  Ev  ry,  and  the  only  tenfe  we 
form  by  flexion,  viz.  the  perfect  adtive,  we 
commonly  curtail  of  its  laft  fyllable — Thus 
of  Loveds  as  our  forefathers  pronounced, 
we  make  a monofyllable  Lov'd ; and  of 
Builded,  as  the  word  is  uled  in  our  Bible, 
we  make  Built.  ' 

Further,  the  Englifh  language  is  altoge- 
ther unmufical,  unlefs  we  are  pleafed  to 
call  a drum  a mufical  inftrument' — For  it 
has  no  melody,  that  is  tones,  differing  in  a- 
cutenefs  and  gravity  upon  different  fylla- 
hles,  nor  has  it  rhythm  ; for  though  it 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  they  bear  no 
proportion  in  number  to  the  lhort,  nor  is 
the  ratio  betwixt  them  and  the  lhort  fixed, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  rhythm  ; 
all  therefore  we  have  for  both  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  i is, 
that  we  found  one  fyllable  of  a word  louder 
than  the  reft,  and  fo  make  a mixture  of 

Vol.  IV.  P 
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loud  and  foft  founds,  fuch  as  we  obferve 
in  a drum. 

But  tho’  we  have  no  fixed  or  regulated 
tones  upon  our  fyllables  of  words,  we  are 
not  for  that  to  imagine  that  we  pronounce 
them  all  with  the  fame  tone.  Even  in  * 
drum,  there  is  fome  variety  of  tones,  ac- 
cording as  the  ftroke  is  given  nearer  to,  or 
farther  from  the  centre.  And  as  to  fpeak- 
ing,  a man  muft  have  a very  nice  ear,  and 
much  practice,  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a fingle 
fentence  to  an  end  in  a perfect  monotony. 
This,  indeed,  deaf  perfons  who  have  been 
taught  to  fpeak,  do  without  any  art,  and 
neceffarily ; for  not  fpeaking  by  the  ear,  as 
we  do,  but  mechanically,  it  is  impofiible 
that  they  can  have  any  idea  or  practice  of 
variety  of  tones. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  with  what 
'wonderful  art  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language  has  been  formed  ; for  the 
Greeks  contrived  to  reduce  to  rule  that 
infinite  variety  of  tones  with  which  mo- 
dern languages  are  pronounced,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  have  preferibed 
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rules  for  their  accents,  they  have  given 
them  all  the  variety  that  is  poflible;  for 
every  fyllable  in  a Greek  word  is  found- 
ed either  with  an  acute  accent,  a grave,  or 
with  both  ; and  befides  thefe  nothing,  to 
ufe  a phrafe  of  Ariftotle*. — Such  being  the 
art  of  the  Greek  language,  I do  not  much 
wonder  that  it  is  not  comprehenfible  by 
thofe  who  are  but  ordinary  fcholars,  and 
fo  unlearned  in  the  hiftory  and  philofophy 
of  man,  as  to  judge  of  ancient  men  and 
arts  by  what  they  fee  in  modern  times. — 
But  to  return  to  our  accents. 

1 • 

Such  as  they  are,  they  give,  I think,  a 
beauty  and  variety  to  our  pronunciation, 
which  our  neighbours  the  French  have  not 
jn  their  language  j for  they  have  neither  ac- 
cent nor  rhythm:  And  we  are  thereby  en- 
abled to  make  much  better  verfe  than 
the  French,  and  of  greater  beauty  and  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
modern  language,  that  I know,  or  have 
heard  of,  the  Italian  only  excepted. — Of 
this  verification  I have  given  a fyfteru  in 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  which  the 
reader,  if  he  think  it  worth  his  while*  may 
confult ; and  if  he  can  devife  a better,  I 
fliall  think  mylelf  obliged  to  him  if  he 
would  communicate  it  to  me  or  the  pu- 
blic.  But  as,  by  our  modern  pro- 

nunciation, we  aggravate  the  defeat  of 
length  in  our  words,  fo,  by  a faulty  pro- 
nuic  u: on,  which  is  increafing  every  day, 
we  ate  taking  from  the  beauty  of  our  ac- 
cents, by  drawing  them  too  far  back,  e- 
ven  to  the  third  fyllable,  and  fo  obfcuring 
the  pronunciation  of  the  two  final  fylla- 
blcs. — Thus  a great  many  pronounce  Re- 
venue, in  place  of  Revenue,  where  it  is 
evident,  that  the  two  laft  fyllablcs  of  the 
word  are  obfeured  by  the  firft  fyllable  be- 
ing accented. — Again,  people  now  gene- 
rally fay,  Advert  if cment  in  place  of  Ad- 
vert fement , as  they  formerly  pronounced  ; 
by  which  two  long  fyllables  are  funk  in 
the  pronunciation. — Again,  almofl:  every 
body  now  fays,  commendable  in  place  of 
commendable,  by  which  I think,  the  rhythm 
of  a very  fine  period  in  Milton  is  fpoiled  *. 

* In  Vol.  iii.  p.  5 1.  the  reader  will  find  this  period 
quoted.  m 
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—Nay,  we  endeavour  to  draw  back  the 
accent,  even  beyond  the  third  fyllable ; 
thus  we  fay,  Interejled. — But  this  being  im- 
poffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  we  are  o- 
bliged  to  lay  fome  ftrefs  upon  the  laft  fyl- 
lable, ted. 

But  fuppofe  our  accents  more  varied  and 
oftener  laid  upon  the  penult,  or  iaft  fylla- 
ble, we  mull  not  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  be  made  fo  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  the 
long  and  fhort  fyllables  of  the  antients,  not 
to  mention  their  profody  *,  that  is,  the  mu- 
fical  tones  of  their  fyllables. — For  the  va- 
riety of  long  and  fhort  in  a certain  ratio 
to  one  another,  is  true  rhythm,  and  much 
more  pleafant  to  a mufical  ear,  than  any 
other  compofition  of  founds,  where  there 
is  no  difference  but  of  loud  and  foft , the  ra- 
tio of  which  to  one  another  cannot  be  ap- 
pretiated;  and  accordingly,  in  mufic,  tho’ 
there  be  that  difference  likewife,  the  length 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  notes  compared  toge- 

* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  abufe  of  this  word 
by  our  modern  grammarians, — Vol.  ii.  p.  269. — 271. 
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ther  is  the  chief  beauty,  without  which 
there  is  no  mufic  of  any  value ; and  ac- 
cordingly, in  our  notation  of  mufic,  it  is 
as  carefully  marked  as  the  tones,  and  is  fo 
elfcntial  to  mufic,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
mufic  without  it. — And  hence  the  common 
faying  among  the  antients,  ‘ That  rhythm 
was  every  thing  in  mufic*’ — And  I am  per- 
fuadcd>  that  it  was  chiefly  by  the  rhythm 
that  the  antient  mufic  produced  fuch 
wonderful  effeds  afcribed  to  it;  for  the 
rhythm  of  a tune  is  the  motion  of  it. — 
Now,  it  is  well  known,  how  much  mo- 
tion perceived  cither  by  the  eye  or  ear  af- 
feds  the  human  mind  ; and  indeed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  or  of  the  features  of 
the  face,  are  the  index  of  all  our  fentiments 
and  pafflons. 

Before  I quit  this  fubjed  of  Englifh  ac- 
cent, I muft  obferve,  that  the  poverty  of 
our  language  is  fo  great,  that  we  often  em- 
ploy the  fame  word  to  exprefs  both  a verb, 
and  a fubftantive  or  adjedive.  Now,  ac- 

* IZ*»  itttyx  r a;  uevciKOis  i fvtftoi* 
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cording  to  the  common  ufe  of  the  lan- 
guage in  my  younger  days,  the  verb  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  noun  by  the  accent 
being  put  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  the  verb, 
and  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun.  But  at 
prefent  this  is  negleded.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, they  faid  formerly,  a fubjctt,  and  to 
be  fUbjeci>  but  they  always  faid  to  fubjett. 
Now,  many  people  fay,  to  fubjett;  nay  I 
have  heard  fubjetted  faid,  though  with  the 
greateft  violation  to  the  quantity ; by 
which,  a fyllable  naturally  long  by  pofi- 
tion,  is  almoft  quite  obfcured  in  the  pro- 
nunciation. 

I come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  words  in 
Englilh  as  fignificant,  and  there  it  will  be 
found  ftill  more  inferior  to  the  learned 
languages,  by  how  much  the  fenfe  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  found. — I will  begin  with  the 
verb,  the  principal  part  of  fpeech,  expref- 
fing  the  a&ions  and  energies  of  things,  by 
which  only  we  know  their  nature. — The 
great  artifice  of  the  learned  languages  is, 
to  exprefs  feveral  things  nccefiarily  belong- 
ing to  the  verb,  by  changes  made  upon  the 
word,  without  creating  new  words.  One 
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neceflary  concomitant  of  all  a&ion  is  time. 
Now  we  have  feen  how  ingenioufly  the 
learned  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Greek,  exprefles  that  by  the  flexion  of  the 
word;  in  place  of  which,  the  Englilh  mark 
only  one  tenfe  by  the  flexion  or  termination 
of  the  word,  (for  the  prefent  I do  not  reck- 
on a tenfe , any  more  than  the  nominative  a 
cafe* * * *),  viz.  the  indefinite  preterite,  I loved, 
a defedl  very  clumfily  fupplied  by  what  is 
called  auxiliary  verbs.— The  next  thing  to 
be  confidered  is  number,  a thing  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  the  a&ion  of  tb  verb;  for  the 
a&ors  mud  be  one  or  „iny — Now,  this 
is  not  at  all  exprefled  in  Englifh  by  any 
change  upon  the  verb,  except  in  the  3d 
perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  ; for 
they  fay  I love,  they  love , Ilovd,  they 


* See  what  I have  faid  upo*  the  fubjedt  of  Cafes, 

Vol.  ii.  p.  93.  And  as  to  T mfes,  Arillotlc  calls  them  ' 

the  as  he  does  the  cafes  the 

♦’V*****-  Ariftotle’s  poetics,  cap.  20.  So  that  it  ap- 

pears he  did  not  reckon  the  prefent , from  which  all 
the  tenfes  are  derived,  a Tenfe,  any  more  than  the  no- 
mi  native  a cafe . 
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lov'd ; but  in  the  3d  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fent,  they  diftinguifh  the  numbers ; for 
they  fay  he  loves , but  they  love. 

The  next  tiling  is  to  exprefs  Perfons, 
whether  it  be  the  firfl,  fecond,or  third,  that 
ads.  Now,  here  there  is  fomething  pret- 
ty extraordinary  in  the  Englifh  verb;  for  in 
the  fingular  number  of  the  prefent,  each  of 
the  three  perfons  is  marked  by  different 
terminations  of  the  word : Thus  we  fay, 
I love , thou  lovejl , he  loveth , or  loves , as 
we  are  now  pleafed  to  contract  it  into  one 
fyllable,  not  having,  as  it  would  feern,  mo- 
nofyllables  enough  in  our  language.  And  in 
the  lingular  number  of  the  preterite  tenfe  we 
mark  one  perfon  by  a change  of  the  termi- 
nation : Thus  we  fay,  thou  lovcdjl ; but  we 
fay,  I loved,  and  he  loved.  But,  in  the  plural 
number  in  both  tenfes,  we  mark  all  the 
perfons  by  the  fame  termination.  For  we 
fay,  we  love , ye  love , and  they  love ; voe 
loved , ye  loved , and  they  loved.  This  defect 
is  fupplied  by  a fconftant  repetition  of  the 
pronoun. 

Vol.  IV. 
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As  to  Moods,  we  had  once  in  Englifh 
a fubjundive  mood,  marked  by  the  ter- 
mination ; but  this  termination  was  no  o- 
ther  than  the  termination  of  the  firft  per- 
fpn  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  other  perfons. 
Thus  Milton  fays,  if  I love,  if  thou  love, 
if  he  love.  But  this  mood  is,  fince  his 
time,  almoft  quite  out  of  fafhion;  tho’  we 
have  fo  little  variation  in  our  verbs,  that  I 
think  not  the  leaft  fhould  be  loft.  The  de- 
feat here  is  alfofupplied  by  auxiliary  verbs. 

As  to  Participles,  we  have  but  two, 
marked  by  the  termination,  the  prefent  ac- 
tive, and  the  pall  paflive.  The  prelent  ends 
in  ing,  as  loving  ; but,  with  refped  to  the 
paft,  fuch  is  the  tedious  fimilarity  of  our 
terminations,  that  it  has  no  other  termi- 
nation but  that  of  the  preterite  adive  tenfe. 

We  have,  however,  with  the  afiiftance 
of  our  auxiliary  verb  have , one  participle 
which  the  Latins  have  not, — an  adive  part 
participle, — l’uch  as  having  loved , the  want 
of  which,  as  I have  obferved  *,  the  Latins. 

* Pnge  2,\. 
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fupply  by  the  disjointed  gapeing  compo* 
fition  of  an  ablative  abfolute  *. 


* I have  often  Wondered  how  it  comes,  that  the 
tranflators  of  our  .Bible  avail  themfelves  fo  little  of  this 
advantage,  which  the  language  affords  them,  particu- 
larly in  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament,  where 
I cannot  find  one  inftance  of  that  participle  being  uled  j 
— for  inftead  of  faying,  Having  dont  this , he  went  away, 
they  ufe  a circumlocution  and  fay,  when  he  had  done 
this,  he  went  away,  or  he  did  this,  and  went  away.  And 
fometimes  without  any  circumlocution,  they  ufe  the 
prefent  participle  active,  in  place  of  the  pajl,  as  in  the 
1 oth  verfe  of  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the ' A- 
pojlles,  they  tranflate  the  pad  participle,  or»(ayif.u.n»i 
by  the  prefent  linglilh  participle  coming,  inftead  of  ha- 
ving come. 

It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  as  the  Latins  fupply 
the  want  of  a prefent  participle  paffive,  by  uflng  the 
part  participle  paffive,  as  I have  noticed  p.  8j.  fo  they 
fupply  the  want  of  a paft  participle  active  by  the  uf« 
of  the  prefent  participle  aftive.  Thus  Virgil  fays, 

Ipfe,  nemus  linquens  patrium,  faltufque  Licaei, 

“ Pan  ovium  cuftos,  tua  fi  tibi  Maenala  curae, 

“ Adds  O Tegeae  favens ” 

Georg,  lib.  i.  v.  1 6. 

where  linquens  is  plainly  in  Greek.  In  the  fame 
way  in  profe,  Suetonius  fays,  “ Cicerone  in.judicio  quo-* 
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As  to  Voices,  the  poverty  of  the  language 
is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  inftance  I have 
mentioned.  For  befides  the  want  of  a mid- 
dle voice,  a defeat  which  is  common  to  us 
with  the  Latin, there  is  notone  tenfe,  num- 
ber, perfon,  mood,  or  participle  in  the  paflive 
voice,  formed  by  any  flexion  of  the  word, 
but  all  by  auxiliary  verbs  prefixed  to  the 
preteritea&ivc,  which  ferves  thefeveral  pur- 
pofes  of  marking  that  tenfe,  all  the  paflive 
tenfes,  and  alfo  the  participle  a&ivc  paft, 
and  the  participle  paflive  paft. 

But  even  with  the  afliftance  of  thefe 
auxiliaries,  there  are  fome  tenfes  in  this 
voice  that  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a 
very  aukward  circumlocution.  Thus  e- 
dijicatur , we  can  exprefs  no  otherwife  but 


“ dzmdep/orante  temporum  flatum,P.  Cloclium  inimicun> 
“ ejus  fruftra  jam  pridem  a patribus  ad  plebem  tranfirc 

,c  nitentem,  eodem  die  horaque  tranfduxit  Caefar,” 

Vitae  C.  Jul.  Caelaris,  cap.  20.  where  Cafaubon  very 
well  obierves,  that  deplorante  is  cum  deplorajjety  or  in 
Greek,  not  oXc<pv[ouf> ov,  but  thtp^fscfcnevy  that  is,  ha- 
ving deplored. See  the  whole  note  of  Cafaubon, 

which  is  very  well  worth  the  reading. 
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by  faying,  it  is  in  building,  or,  as  we  com- 
monly exprefs  it,  but  without  any  regard 
to  propriety,  a-building.  Again,  edijica- 
batur  we  can  exprefs  no  other  way  but  bv 
was  in  building , or  a-building.  And  we  are 
deficient,  as  well  as  the  Latins  are,  in  a 
prefent  participle  paffive  ; for  we  cannot 
exprefs  the  Greek  participle, 
voi,  otherwife  than  by  the  clumfy  circum- 
locution of  being  in  building. — And  fo  much 
for  the  verb  in  Englifh. 

To  the  Noun  belong  genders,  numbers, 
and  cafes,  all  marked  by  flexion  in  the 
learned  languages.  But,  in  Englifh  there 
are  no  genders,  either  of  fubftantives  or 
adje&ives,  no  numbers  of  adje&ives,  but 
only  of  fubftantives,  marked  fometimes  by 
a change  of  the  word,  as  man,  men,  but 
much  more  commonly  by  the  addition  of 
s to  the  termination  of  the  Angular.  But  of 
no  nouns,  either  in  the  Angular  or  plural 
number,  are  there  cafes  ; fo  that  the  noun 
in  Englifh  may  be  reckoned  an  indeclina- 
ble word,  except  as  to  the  pronouns,  /, 
thou , and  he,  which  admit  greater  changes 
' than  any  other  words  in  Englifh;  for  they 

/ 
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are  remarkably  changed  both  as  to  cafe 
and  number. 

As  to  the  Article  the , it  admits  of  no 
change,  tho’  I believe  the  Englifh  language 
is  the  only  one  that  has  an  indeclinable 
article. 

And  thus  much  for  the  Flexion  of  the 
Englifh  language.  As  to  the  other  two  great 
artifices  of  language,  Compofition  and  De- 
rivation, it  is  equally  defe&ive.  With  re- 
gard to  compofition,  our  harfh  monofyl- 
lables  do  not  fo  eafily  run  together,  and 
coalefce  into  one  word  as  the  Greek  or  even 
the  Latin  words ; and  therefore  the  genius 
of  the  language  admits  but  very  little  com- 
pofition, except  in  words  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin;  and  there  is  one  compofition 
which  I have  fhown  * has  fo  fine  an  effect 
in  Greek,  I mean  compofition  with  pre- 
pofitions,  one  or  more,  which  is  almoft 
totally  wanting  in  Englifh. 

As  to  Derivation  or  Etymology. — The 
Englifh  language  not  being  an  original 

* Page  53. 
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language  like  the  Greek,  but  a derived 
language,  and  even  the  third  in  defcent 
from  the  Gothic,  and  both  the  Gothic  and 
its  immediate  parent  the  Saxon  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  hardly  know  the  etymo- 
logy of  any  word  purely  Englifh. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

• * 


Of  Engli/h  compofition  of  •words  in  f enten- 
tes.— ‘The  defett  of  it  compared  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  compofition.  — The  •want 
of  •variety  of  arrangement  in  it. — Ex- 
amples of  this  from  Horace's  ode  to  Pyr- 
rha . tranflated  by  Milton. — Milton , in  his 
profe  file  as  well  as  verfe , has  all  the 
•variety  of  arrangement  that  the  language 
•will  admit. — The  prefent  arrangement , 
like  the  French , in  what  is  called  the 
natural  order. — Our  compofition  cannot 
be  fufficiently  diver  fifed,  otherwijc  than 
by  compofition  in  periods. — Milton  s La- 
tin f ile  compofed  of  very  fine  periods. — 
In  his  Englijh  profe,  the  language  docs 
■not  permit  him  to  vary  his  f ile  fo  much  ; 
very  different , however,  from  the  faflo- 
ionable  f ile  at  prefent.  — An  account  of 
that  file.— It  is  of  two  different  kinds. 
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THUS  much  of  fingle  words  in  Eng- 
lifh,  confidered  both  with  regard  to 
their  found  and  their  fenfe.— 1 am  now  to 
confider  the  compolition  of  them  in  fenten- 
ces.  In  which,  how  defective  a language 
mull  be,  that  wants  genders,  numbers,  and 
cafes,  every  fcholar  muft  know  that  under- 
ftands  Greek  and  Latin,  and  at  the  fame 
time  knows  the  fcience  of  language,  which 
I doubt  is  not  the  cafe  of  every  man  who 
thinks  himlelf  a Greek  and  Latin  fcholar* 
Befides  the  tirefome  repetition  of  thofe 
monofyllables,  by  which  we  form  our  ca- 
fes, and  of  our  auxiliary  verbs,  by  which  we 
for  m our  tenfes,  fuch  as,  have,JJjall,  will,  and 
can — had,  fhould,  would,  and  could,  occur- 
ring lo  frequently,  the  want  of  numbers, 
genders,  and  cafes  formed  by  flexion,  for- 
bids almoft  all  variety  of  arrangement,  the 
great  beauty,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  antient 
compofition,  and  obliges  us  to  connect  our 
words  in  fyntax  by  juxta-poiition  only. 
To  be  convinced  how  contemptible  a com- 
pofition this  is,  compared  with  the  Greek  and 
Vol.  IV.  R 
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Latin,  let  him  read  Horace’s  ode  to  Pyrrha, 
and  then  Milton’s  tranflation  of  it,  as  near 
as  poffible,  not  only  to  the  words,  but  to 
the  arrangement  of  them,  nearer  indeed, 
than  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  language  will 
admit ; and  then  he  will  clearly  fee  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  elegant,  as  well 
as  fhorter,  the  Latin  arrangement  is. 
It  is  fo  various,  that,  in  the  firft  ftanza, 
hardly  two  words  that  are  conftrued  toge- 
ther Hand  together  *. 


* The  firft  ftanza  runs  thus. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rofa 
' Perfufus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grate,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

where  we  may  obferve,  that  the  only  words  conftru- 
ed together  and  placed  together,  are  the  prepofi- 
tions  in  and  fub ; which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  otherwife  connected  with  the  words  they 
govern,  except  by  juxta-pofition.  The  tranflation, 
Milton  has  given  us  of  this  ode,  was,  I am  perfuaded, 
intended  to  (how  how  inferior,  in  point  of  compofition, 
the  Lnglifh  was  to  the  Latin ; for,  in  the  tranflation  of 
the  line, 

<gui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aured, 
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As  much,  however,  of  variety  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  language  will  admit,  fo  much 
I think  we  fhould  ufe.  And  accordingly 
Milton  has  done  fo  in  his  profe,  as  well  as 
verfe,  which  gives  his  profe  a cart  and 
colour  very  different  from  what  is  fafliion- 
able  at  prefent  among  us ; for  we  arrange 
every  thing  as  the  French  do,  in  what  we 
call  the  Natural  Order  *,  but  which  is  cer- 

into  the  Englifh, 

Who  now  enjoy  thee,  credulous , all  gold, 

he  muft  have  underftood  that  the  word  credulous,  muft 
apply  to  thee , as  well  as  the  words  all  gold-,  whereas  in  the 
Latin  it  is  clear,  from  the  genders  and  cafes,  that  cre- 
dulus  applies  to  the  lover,  and  aurea  to  the  miftrefs. 
And,  in  the  next  verfe  of  the  tranflation. 

Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee , of  flattering  gales  unmindful, 

it  is  evident,  that  according  to  our  method  of  ar- 
rangement by  juxta-pofition,  always  vacant,  always 
amiable,  and  likewife  the  words,  of  flattering  gales 
1 unmindful , muft  apply  to  the  lover,  and  not  to  the 
miftrefs. 

* See  what  I hive  faid  of  this  Natural  Order  of 
arrangement,  as  it  is  called,  Vol.  II.  B.  iii.  Ch.  2.  3. 
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tainly  moft  tirefomely  uniform.  And  be- 
caufe  Milton  does  not  follow  that  order, 
we  fay  his  profe  is  harfh  and  uncouth, 
tho’  we  cannot  fay  that  it  is  obfcure,  nor 
confequently,  that  he  has  done  any  vio- 
lence to  the  Language. 

But  this  variety  of  arrangement,  in  a 
Language  fo  inartificial  as  ours,  can  go 
but  fhort  way  in  diverfifying  the  compo- 
fition  ; and,  therefore,  as  we  have  neither 
rhythm  nor  melody,  nor  that  variety  of 
flexion  and  termination  which  we  find  in 
the  learned  Languages*  there  is  no  o- 
ther  way  remaining,  by  which  we  can 
give  any  diverfity  to  our  ftile,  except  by 
compofition  in  periods  confiding  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  various  lengths  and  va- 
rioufly  connected  together,  with  a diffe- 
rent ftruCture  of  the  words,  and,  what  I 
think  is  neceffary  to  make  the  period  per- 
fectly beautiful,  a variety,  of  matter  in  the 
feveral  members.  This  laft  mentioned  va- 
riety is  particularly  agreeable  in  fpeaking, 
as  it  is  gives  occafion  to  a change  of  the 
tone  of  the  voice ; which,  if  it  be  well. exe- 
cuted, is  moft  pleafant  to  the  ear,  at  the 
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fame  time,  that  it  conveys  the  lenfe  better 
than  it  could  be  otherwife  conveyed.  And 
for  the  lame  reafon,  Parenthefis  is  a molt 
beautiful  figure  of  Compolition. 

> '■  ; 

- In  this  way,  Milton  compofes  in  Latin, 
particularly,  in  his  Defenfio  pro  Fopulo  Au~ 
glicano,  where  there  is  a variety  and  beau- 
. ty  of  Compofition  of  the  kind  I have  men- 
tioned, not  exceeded,  hardly  equalled,  by 
any  Latin  author,  with  the  variety,  howe- 
ver, of  fhort  commatic  fentences  thrown  in 
here  and  there  ; for  the  fineft  things  mull 
not  be  too  often  repeated.  In  Englilh, 
the  language  not  permitting,  he  has  been 
more  fparing  in  this  highly  varied  com- 
pofition, but  enough  of  it  to  make  his  Itiie 
pafs  for  very  rough  and  unpleafant  to 
thofe  who  are  not  clalfical  fcholars,  and 
. are  accuftomed  to  the  ftile  now  in  falhion, 
of  a colour  and  complexion  perfectly  dif- 
ferent, where  there  is  either  that  broken 
disjointed  compofition,  hardly  deferving 
the  name  of  compofition,  and  which  is 
■worfe  ftill  in  Englilh  than  it  is  in  the  La- 
tin of  Salluft,  Seneca,  or  Tacitus; — or,  if 
it  be  compofed  in  periods,  it  is  in  periods 
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of  two,  or  perhaps  three  members,  of  the 
fame  ftru&ureof  words,  inartificially  tacked 
together  by  the  copulative  j and,  in  fome 
late  authors,  who  affe£t  to  diftinguilh 
themfelves  by  the  beauty  of  their  ftile,  the 
period  is  tagged  with  two  nouns,  and  each 
its  attendant  epithet.  Such  compofition,  I 
think,  is  worfe  than  no  compofition  j and 
therefore  I prefer  the  ftile  of  the  authors 
I have  mentioned,  and  their  modern  imi- 
tators in  French  or  Englifh,  who  cut  their 
ftile  into  fhreds  and  patches,  to  thofe  who 

compofe  in  fo  bad  a tafte. 1 will  only 

add,  that,  however  rough  and  unpleafant 
Milton’s  ftile  may  appear  to  the  fafhion- 
able  reader,  I would  netherthelefs  advife 
him  to  ftudy  his  Polemical  writings,  both 
Political  and  Theological,  if  not  for  the  ftile, 
at  lead  for  the  matter ; for  he  will  find 
there  a variety  of  argument,  with  which 
his  moft  extenfive  learning,  antient  and 
modern,  facred  and  prophane,  furnifhed 
him,  fuch  as,  I think,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  modern  author. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

The  French  Language  inferior  to  the  Eng - 
, lifh  in  Sound , having  neither  ‘accent  nor 
quantity. — It  is  a fault  in fpeaking  French 
to  mark  any  accent. — They  have  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  quantity  of  their 
fyllables. — This  makes  their  verff  cation 
very  imperfect,  compared  vaith  the  Eng  lifh. 
— Their  long  verfe  particularly , mojl  tire- 
fomely  uniform.— The  French  words  not 
fo  much  crowded  ivith  Confonants  as  the 
Eng  lifh  y but  wanting  afpirates  too  much . 
— The  Grammar  of  the  French  Language 
more  complete  than  of  ours , having  much 
more  flexion , — but  'of  this  they  do  not  a- 
vail  themfelves  in  their  compaction  at 
prefent ; but  did  fo  formerly , particularly 
in  their  Verfe. 
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I Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage, which  I think,  In  point  of 
found,  is  much  inferior  to  the  Englilh ; 
for  it  has  neither  Accent  (I  mean  what  we 
call  Accent)  nor  Quantity.  As  to  accent, 
it  is  a rule  among  the  French,  that  good 
J peaking  mujl  be  without,  aptfnt  and  they 
do  not  diftinguilh  a Britilh  man,  who  has 
not  learned  to  fpeak  the  French  well,  by 
any  thing  fooner,  than- by  his  accenting 
one  fy liable  of  a word  more  than  another. 
And  this  property  of  their  language,  I am 
perfuaded,  they  have  derived 'from  their 
mother  language,  the  Latin 'pi  in  which 
there  was' not.  anv  more ‘than  in  the 
Greek,  as  I have  already  ■ obferved  •*f', 
and  fhall  further  onh  rve,  any  fuch  thing 
as  what  we  call  Accent.  As  to  quan- 
tity, the  Englifh  hnve  certainly  fome  fyl- 
lables  in  their  language  longer  than  o- 
thers,  but  not  in  fuch  proportion  to  the 

* Pour  parler  Men , it  faut  parler  fans  accent . 


-j-  P.  40.  of  this  Volume. 
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fhort  in  point  of  number,  nor  with  the  ra- 
tio in  point  of  quantity  fo  fixed  that  we 
canjnake  verfe  of  them,  tho’  I think  they 
give  a variety  and  beauty  to  the  pronunci- 
ation both  of  our  profe  and  verfe.  But 
as  to  the  French,  I can  hardly  perceive 
that  they  have  one  fyllable  longer  than  a - 
nother;  which  has  made  a Frenchman 
fay,  as  I have  obferved  elfe where*,  judging 
of  all  the  modern  Languages  by  his  own, 
that  there  is  no  quantity  in  any  modern 
language. — Now,  the  confequence  of  their 
wanting  both  accent  and  quantity,  is, 
that  they  can  only  make  verfe  by  the 
rhyme  and  the  number  of  ly  I tables;  where- 
as in  Englilh  there  is  great  variety  of 
verfe,  greater  I believe,  than  in  any  modern 
language,  the  Italian  only  excepted. — 1 he 
French  long  verfe  particularly,  confiding 
all  of  the  fame  number  of  fyllables,  with 
the  Caefura  always  in  the  middle,  and  e- 
very  two  of  them  tagg’d  with  a rhyme, 
is  to  my  ear  mod  tirefomely  uniform, 
tho’  they  attempt  to  give  it  fome  variety, 
by  what  they  call  male  and  female  rhymes. 
Vol.  IV.  S 

' * Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  323* 
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And  the  only  verfe  they  have,  which  plea- 
fes  my  ear,  is  their  (horter  verfe,  where 
the  rhymes  are  alternate,  and  the  number 
of  fyllables  varied  in  the  verfes. 

All  the  advantage,  therefore,  they  can 
claim  over  the  Englifh  in  point  of  found, 
is  that  their  words  are  not  fo  much  crowd- 
ed with  confonants  as  ours  are,  and  they 
have  more  variety  of  terminations,  arifing 
from  a caufe,  which  I am  juft  to  mention. 
And  they  have  no  termination  fo  harfh  and 
uncouth,  and  which  indeed  only  cuftom 
could  make  us  endure,  as  the  termination 
by  an  afpirated  /.  This  afpiration  they 
want  altogether,  having  it  neither  in  the  be- 
ginning, middle  nor  end  of  their  words  ; 
but  which,  beftdes  the  want  of  variety, 
makes  the  found  of  their  language  not  fo 
ftrong  and  mafculine  as  that  of  ours. 

As  to  their  words  confidered  as  fignificant, 
that  is,  the  grammar  of  their  language, 
they  are  certainly  fuperior  to  the  Engliih ; 
for  they  have  genders  and  numbers  both 
for  their  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  they 
have  more  tenfes  formed  by  flexion  than 
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we  have,  for  befides  the  prefent  and  inde- 
finite perfed,  they  have  in  the  adive  voice 
the  iinperfed  and  the  future  formed  in  that 
way;  and  even  their  moods  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  one  another  by  flexion ; for  the  in- 
dicative, imperative,  and  fubjundive,  have 
different  terminations;  and  in  the  fubjunc- 
tive  there  are  two  tenfes  in  that  way  di- 
ftinguifhed,  the  imperfed  and  the  indefinite 
perfed. 

From  this  advantage  over  us,  one  fhould 
think  their  compofition  would  be  more  va- 
rious thau  ours,  and  confeqnently  better. 
And  fo  it  certainly  fhould  be;  but  the  fad 
isj  that  the  modern  French  compofition  is 
worfe  than  even  the  worfl  of  ours ; and 
there  is  a famenefs  in  it,  that  I really  think 
intolerable;  for  it  is  all  either  cut  into 
lhort  unconneded  fentences,  as  Montef- 
quieu  writes ; or,  if  the  fenfe  be  carri- 
ed on  thro’  feveral  lines  without  any  full 
flop,  the  members  of  the  fentence  confift 
of  a few  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure  ; and,  if  they  be  at  all  conneded, 
it  is  only  by  the  copulative  and : Nor  is 
the  meaning  fufpended  till  the  end  of  the 
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fentence,  when  it  is  brought  out  altogether 
compacted,  and  as  it  were  embodied ; which 
I hold  to  be  eflential  to  what  is  called  a 
period. — In  fhort,  there  is  not  in  the  mo- 
dern French  writing,  that  roundnefs  and 
circumfcription,  which  is  the  very  defi- 
nition of  a period  *.  As  to  Parenthefis, 
by  which,  as  I have  obferved  elfevvhcre  f, 
the  ftile  is  nioft  beautifully  variegated,  I 
have  read  whole  French  books,  in  which 
there  is  not  one  Parenthefis  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

* See  this  definition  of  a period,  from  Cicero,  Vol. 
iii.  of  this  work  p.  57. See  alfo  the  following  pa- 

ges, 58.  59.  60.  and  61.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
amples of  periods  compofcd  as  they  ought  to  be. — -See 
alfo  what  I have  faid  of  the  variety  of  compofition  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
imitated  in  linglifh,  Vol.  ii.  p.  354.  and  following. 

■j-  See  Vol.  iii.  p.  *2.  and  following  ; where  I have 
juflified  the  ufe  of  parenthefes,  by  the  example  of  the 
beft  authors,  and  have  fhown,  that  a proper  paren- 
thefis not  only  gives  an  opportunity,  to  the  fpeaker, 
to  vary  his  tone  agreeably,  but  excites  the  attention  of 
the  hearer,  and  conveys  the  fenfe  more  forcibly  than 
St  could  be  othersvife  conveyed. 


I 
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However  tedioufly  uniform,  or  fadey  to 
ufe  a word  of  their  own,  the  French  com- 
petition mult  appear  to  a fcholar  and  a 
man  of  tafie,  1 am  forry  to  obferve,  that 
a great  part  of  our  late  compofuions  in 
Engliih,  are  of  the  fame  colour  and  caft ; 
and,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  Parenthe- 
fes,  I heard  it  obferved  one  day,  by  an 
Englifh  Gentleman,  that  there  was  not  in 
all  Mr  Gibbon’s  Roman  Hiftory  one  pa- 
renthefis.  This  muft  neceffarily  be  the 
cafe,  if  we  forfake  the  antient  ftandards  of 
fine  writing,  and  imitate  either  modern 
French  writers,  or  antient  writers,  but  of 
an  age,  when  the  tafte  of  good  writing 
was  corrupted. 

In  the  old  French  writers,  there  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  compofition,  and 
I obferve,  that  they  avail  themfelves  of  the 
advantage,  which  a more  perfect  analogy 
than  ours  gives  them  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion, particularly  in  their  verfe;  and  there- 
fore I prefer  the  old  French  Poetry,  writ- 
ten in  what  they  call  the  Stile  de  Marot , 
to  the  modern  French  poetry,  except  what 
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has  been  written  in  imitation  of  that  ftile, 
fuch  as  the  Tales  and  Fables  of  Fontaine> 
which  I think  are  the  belt  Poetry  in  French*. 

The  account  I have  here  given  of  the 
French  language,  is  I think  favourable  e- 
nough,  as  I prefer  it  in  feveral  refpe&s  to  our 
own.  But,  if  we  believe  fome  of  their  own 
writers,  particularly  the  Abbe  Auger,  who 
has  publifhed  tranflations  of  Demofthenes 
and  Efchines,  in  5 vols  odavo,  with  pre- 
liminary uiffertations,  and  particularly  one 
upon  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  langua- 
ges, the  French  language  has  every  beau- 
ty that  a language  can  have;  and  if  •words , 
•words,  as  Shakefpear  fays,  could  per- 

* There  is  a fine  eulogium  upon  Fontaine,  by  Vol- 
taire, in  his  Temple  tie  Gout,  in  the  following  words. 


Toi,  favori  de  la  Nature, 

Toi,  la  Fontaine  auteur  aimable 
Qui,  bravant  et  rime  et  mefure. 
Si  neglige  dans  ta  parure, 

N’en  ctoit  que  plus  charmant. 
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fuade  us,  he  certainly  would  perfuade  us. 
I have  given  the  encomium  below  in  his 
own  words  *. 


* The  properties  he  defcribes  to  it  are,  * Clarte, 

* nettete,  vivacite,  dans  les  tours,  force,  delicatefle, 
‘ fimplicite,  noblefle,  douceur,  precifion,  liarmonie, 

* et  mfime  harmonie  imitative,  elle  met  a tout  avec 

* aflez  de  facilite  dans  la  compofition,  et  jufques  dans 
« la  tradudtion,  quoi  qu’avec  plus  de  peine  et  de  plus 

* longs  efforts.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  130. 

Thus  the  French  Abbe  has  inftrufted  us  in  the 
beauties  of  his  language,  not  in  the  old  way,  by  divi- 
ding, defining,  and  analyfing,  (which,  to  be  fure,  he 
would  think  much  below  a man  of  his  genius),  but  by 
multiplying  words,  very  fine  ones  no  doubt,  as  he 
thinks,  but  without  any  precife  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. In  the  fame  way,  he  examines  the  merit  of 
Demofthenes,  ^Efchines,  and  Cicero,  as  orators. 
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Of  the  Italian  Language. — The  ’words  of 
it  long  and  full. — Of  Vowels. — Few  of 
their  words  terminated  by  Confonants. — - 
Their  pronunciation  therefore  more  flow- 
ing than  either  that  of  Englifh  or  French. 
— They  have  accents  fuch  as  the  Englijlj. 
— Make  therefore  Poetry  of  blank  verfe. 
’*—Have  long  and  fhort  fy liable*,  but  no 
diphthongs , except  one. — Their  accents ' 
not  fo  violent  as  thofc  in  Engli/h, — do  not 
obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  other  fyl- 
lables. — It  is  a language  better  for  muftc 
than  any  other  now  known. — The  words 
not  lojl  in  their  muftc. — It  is  more  recon- 
cilable to  the  rhythm  of  the  language , 
than  the  muftc  even  of  the  Greek  Tragedy. 
— The  grammar  of  their  language  more 
compleat  than  that  of  the  Englifh , par- 
ticularly in  their  verbs  ; but  no  declen- 
fton  of  nouns.— This  appears  to  be  the 
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mojl  artificial  part  of  language, — one  part 
of  fpeech , it  has  more  than  the  Latin , 
•viz.  the  Article , — has  greater  variety 
in  its  accents , and  therefore  in  its  poetry 
* than  the  Englifh. — Some  obfervations  up- 
on language  in  general,  arifing  from  the 
Italian  language.  — The  tone  of  different 
languages  dfiincl  from  the  pronunciation 
of  the  letters  or  words. — Very  difficult  to 
be  acquired  by  a foreigner. 


THE  laft  modern  language  I (hall  men- 
tion is  the  Italian,  a dialect  of  La- 
tin, as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanifh, 
but,  like  them,  much  corrupted  by  a mix- 
ture of  barbarous  words  mor§  than  the 
modern  Greek,  and  by  the  lofs  of  the  gram- 
matical art.  The  found  of  it  is  extremely 
vocal,  much  more  than  either  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  more  than  either  of  its  two  fil- 
ter languages,  the  French  or  Spanifh. 
The  words  of  it  are  long,  and,  being  fo  vo- 
cal, found  very  fweetly,  indeed  1 think 
too  fweetly:  l;or  there  is  no  afpiration  in 
the  language,  Viot  even  of  vowels;  and 
Vol  IV.  T 
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none  of  the  words  terminate  in  coqfo- 
nants,  as  I am  informed,  except  their  ar- 
ticle in  its  different  cafes,  (for  their  article 
is  not  like  the  Englifh,  indeclinable : The 
cafes  are,  il,  del , al , dal.)  and  except  three 
prepofitions,  in,  con , per.  They  have  there- 
fore this  great  advantage  over  the  Latin  in 
point  of  found,  that  not  one  of  their  words 
terminate  with  a mute  confonant,  or  with 
the  liquid  M,  which,  as  I have  obferved, 
fhuts  the  mouth  as  much  or  more  than  a- 
ny  of  the  mutes  ; nay,  they  do  not  termi- 
nate any  of  the  words  which  are  of  the 
growth  of  their  language,  and  not  foreign 
words,  with  the  hilling  letter  S.  Some- 
times indeed,  when  the  vowel  E ends  the 
word,  they  elide  it;-  and  this  not  only 
in  their  verfe,  but  in  their  profe.  But  they 
never  do  it,  unlefs  the  preceding  letter  be 
fome  one  ofthe  liquids,  not  M however ; with 
which,  as  I have  faid,  they  never  clofe  a 
word.  Now,  1 think,  this  makes  an  agree- 
able variety  in  their  ftile,  being  not  unlike 
many  of  the  elifions  ufed  in  Greek.  They 
have  very  few  monofyllables,  much  fewer 
than  the  French,  and  very  much  fewer  than 
the  Englifh,  which  is  croudcd,as  1 have  ob- 
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ferved,  with  monofyllables;  a thing  that  mult 
necefiarily  produce  a flop  more  or  lefs  in  the 
pronunciation,  betwixt  the  different  words. 
Neither  the  French  language,  therefore,  nor 
the  Englifh,  can  have  that  flow  in  fpeak- 
ing  which  the  Italian  has,  nor  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  way  that  Milton  men- 
tions*, or,  as  Horace  fays,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  pronounced,  ore  rotunda. 

But,  however  fweet  or  flowing  the  found 
of  their  language  may  be,  they  have  loll 
what  I call  the  muftc  of  language;  I mean 
the  antient  accents,  which  the  Latins,  no 
doubt,  had,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  tho’,pgr- 
haps,  not  fo  perfect.  And  they  have  a- 
dopted,  from  the  northern  nations  which 
fettled  among  them,  and  whofe  race,  I am 
perfuadcd,  makes  at  prefent  the  greateft 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fuch 
accents  as  we  ufe ; for  that  thefe  accents 
were  not  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I think  is  certain;  not  only  from  the  filence 


* See  the  paffage  from  Milton,  quoted  on  p.  104. 
of  this  Volume. 
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of  all  their  grammarians,  but  from  this 
confideration,  that  if  befides  their  tones 
and  their  quantity,  they  had  had  fuch  ac- 
cents as  we  have,  the  pronunciation  of  their 
language  would  have  been  too  complex 
and  embarrafTed,  having  both  their  own 
accents  and  ours,  and  together  with  thefe, 
their  rhythm  or  quantity  *.  And  be- 
fides, I am  perfauded,  they  would  have 
very  much  hurt  the  mufic  of  their  lan- 
guage by  fuch  an  addition.  If  there  could 
be  any  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  is,  I think, 
entirely  removed  by  the  want  of  fuch  ac- 
cents in  .the  French  language:  For  the 
Franks,  tho’  they  loft  the  mulical  accents 
of  the  Latins,  not  being  a mufical  nation, 
I think  it  is  impoftible  to  believe,  that  if 
the  Romans  had  fpoke  with  fuch  accents 
as  ours,  thev  would  have  loft  thefe  accents 
too,  while  they  retained  the  words.  13y  their 
accents,  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  the  Ita- 
lians make  their  poetry  as  we  do,  and  net 
only  rhyming  poetry,  but  blank  verfe.  And 

* See  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  32. — p.  39.  and 
40- 
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it  is  in  this  way  that  our  poetry  and  the 
Italian  have  fo  great  an  advantage  over  the 
French,  which  can  vary  its  verfe  no  other- 
wife,  than  by  the  number  of  fyllables 
making  it  either  fhorter  or  longer,  or  by 
the  rhyme.  By  thefe  accents,  the  Italians 
have  as  great  variety  of  verfe  as  we  have, 
and  I think  greater;  for  they  have  not 
only  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and  Anapeftic  feet, 
as  we  have  *,  but  alfo  Spondees  and  Dadty- 
les.  I have  only  further  to  obferve  of  their 
accents,  that  they  are  much  lefs  violent 
than  the  Englifh  accents,  and  therefore, 
when  they  are  drawn  back  to  the  antepe- 
nult, which  they  fometimes  are  in  Italian, 
tho’  not  fo  frequently  as  in  Englifh,  they 
do  not  obfcure  the  pronunciation  of  the  o- 
ther  two  fyllables ; which,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved,  is  always  the  cafe  more  or  lefs  in 
Englifh  j\  And  for  this  and  the  other  rea- 
fons  above  mentioned  the  Italian  language 

* See  upon  the  fubje£t  of  Englifh  Verfe,  Vol.  IT. 
Book  iii.  Cap.  8. 

L * * 
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is  very  much  fitter  for  mufic  than  the  Eng- 
lifh,  or  any  other  language  in  Europe,  be- 
ing fo  adapted  to  the  mufic,  that  the  words 
not  only  in  their  recitative , but  in  their 
airs , are  diftindly  heard:  So  that  in  their 
operas,  if  we  underhand  the  language,  we 
enjoy  the  pleafure  both  of  mufic  and  poe- 
try. And  according  to  my  information, 
if  the  opera  be  well  compofed,  the  mufic 
is  fo  fuited  to  the  words,  that  there  is  no 
violence  done  either  to  the  accent  or  quan- 
tity ; for  there  never  is  a long  note  laid 
upon  a fhort  or  unaccented  fyllable.  And 
in  this  refped  the  mufic  of  the  Italian . o- 
pera  appears  to  be  more  perfeft  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  at  leaft 

in  later  times;  for  there,  as  ^hc  ^a’icf ' 
naffianhas  obferved,  they  often  did  vio- 
lence to  both  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
the  language  *• 

With  refped  to  quantity,  the  Italians 
have  fome  long  fyllables,  as  well  as  we, 
tho’  not  fo  many  of  them,  or  fo  commen 
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furate  to  the  {hort  as  to  make  poetry  of 
them.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  and  the  higheft  founding  of  them 
all,  which  they  want  almoft  entirely ; I mean 
the  diphthongs:* For  they  ufeonly  one  dou- 
ble found,  which  they  mark  by  the  letters 
I U,  and  found  them  like  the  diphthong 
EU;  as  in  the  word  fume  iorflumen , a ri- 
ver., and  fiamma  for  fla?nma , a flame. 

As  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
they  have  all  the  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of 
three  perfons  and  of  two  numbers,  formed 
by  flexion,  except  the  praeter-perfeft  tenfe, 
which  they  form,  as  we  and  the  French  do, 
by  auxiliary  verbs.  They  have  a diftindtion 
too  of  moods,  as  well  as  the  French,  which 
they  obferve  very  accurately : But  as  to 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,  their  language  is 
as  imperfect  as  ours  or  the  French,  and  I 
believe  I may  add  every  other  modern  lan- 
guage of  Europe;  for  their  cafes  are  all 
formed  by  prepofitions  or  particles.  And 
this  perfuades  me,  that  the  declenfion  of 
nouns  is  one  of  the  greateft  artifices  in 
language,  which  has  come  lateft  in  the 
progrefs  of  language  towards  perfe&ion, 
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and  has  been  firft  loft  in  the  corruption  of 
it.  But  the  Italian  has  one  great  advan- 
tage over  its  mother  language ; for  it  has 
one  part  of  fpeech  more,  1 mean  the  Arti- 
cle, which  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Ita- 
lians have  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
languages,  as  well  as  their  accents;  for  all 
the  barbarous  languages  of  Europe,  fuclx 
as  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  all  its  diffe- 
rent diale&s,  have  an  Article  as  well  as  the 
Greek. 

I have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Italian 
language,  becaufe,  I think,  itfurnifhes  fome 
obfervations  of  importance  in  the  hiftory 
of  language : And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  ap- 
pears furprifing  that  the  Italian,  tho’  a 
language  much  lefs  excellent  upon  the 
whole  than  the  Latin,  ftiould  have  the  ufe 
of  that  part  of  fpeech  juft  now  mentioned, 
which  the  Latin  entirely  wants ; I mean 
the  article.  This,  I have  no  doubt,  they 
got  from  the  Lombards,  or  other  barba- 
rians that  fettled  in  their  country : For  the 
Gieek,  at  the  time  the  Italian  language  took 
the  form  it  now  has,  was  entirely  loft  in  Italy; 
and,  befides,  the  Italian  Article  has  not  the 
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leaft  refemblance  to  the  Greek.  Now,  the 
queftion  is,  how  thofe  barbarous  languages 
fhould  have  got  this  important  part  of 
fpeech,  when  the  Latins  had  it  not  ? That 
thofe  barbarians  invented  it,  1 cannot 
believe;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  they  were  capable  of  inventing  fo 
wonderful  an  art  as  language,  or  even  of 
making  fitch  an  addition  to  it,  which  we 
fee  the  Latins  could  not  make.  My  con- 
jecture therefore  is  that-  thofe  barbarous 
languages  came  later  off  the  Greek  (or 
rather  off  fome  common  parent  language) 
after  it  w'as  completely  formed,  and  had 
got  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and,  among 
others,  the  Article.  But,  tho*  I think  it 
is  evident  that  the  Italians  did  not  take 
their  Article  from  the  Greeks,  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  ufe  it  as  the  Greeks  do, 
prefixing  it  not  only  to  appellative,  but  to 
proper  nouns;  and  w-ith  the  very  fame 
iignification,  denoting  either  a perfon  e- 
minent  and  well  known,  o-r  a perfon  that 
had  been  mentioned  before  *. 

Vol.  IV.  U 

* Sec  what  I have  fakl  of  this  ufe  of  the  article,  p. 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that  the  Italian 
is  of  much  fofter  and  more  pleafant  arti- 
culation, than  its  parent  the  Latin,  tho’  in 
other  refpc&s  fo  much  inferior.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  bar- 
barous languages  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
and  from  which,  as  I have  obferved,  it  has 
got  its  accents,  mud;  be  prefumed  to  have 
been  of  much  harllier  and  rougher  pro- 
nunciation than  even  the  Latin.  This  I 
think  can  be  accounted  for  no  otherwife 
than  from  the  natural  genius  of  the  Italians 
for  mufic,  and  their  having  cultivated 
it  much  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
Kurope.  Their  Opera  muhe,  I ain  per- 
fuaded,  is  derived  from  the  theatrical  mu- 
fic of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans : 
And  their  Recitative , 1 believe,  is  no  other 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  padionate 
parts  of  their  tragedies  or  comedies,  called 
in  Latin  cantica , and  in  Greek  fj.ovMi'iou, 
were  fpoken : And  the  Airs  in  their  O- 

55.  and  following,  of  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work.  See  alfo  of 
the  fame  Volume,  Book  i.  Chap.  7.  where  I fpeak  of 
the  ufe  cf  the  article  in  French  and  ir.  Engliflj, 
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pera,  are  imitations  of  the  fongs  of  the 
antient  chorus.  What  makes  this  extreme- 
ly probable  is,  that  the  opera. firfl  appear- 
ed in  fplendour  in  Venice,  whither  the 
people  flocked  in  great  numbers,  to  take 
fhelter  in  its  feas  and  morafles,  when  the 
relt  of  Italy  was  over-run  by  barbarians, 
and  carried  with  them  what  remained  of 
the  antient  arts.  To  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture, we  find  another  thing,  and  a very 
remarkable  thing,  belonging  to  the  antient 
theatre,  which  was  preferved  in  Venice, 
and  from  thence  was,  like  the  opera,  car- 
ried to  other  towns  of  Italy ; I mean  the 
ufe  of  malks  by  the  adtors  in  comedy  *.  A- 
bout  the  time  that  the  antient  theatrical 
mufic  was  revived  in  Italy,  I fuppofe  that 
the  Italian  language  was  formed,  luch  as  we 
have  it  at  prefent,  and  if  fo,  it  is  rfo  won- 
der that  it  is  fo  foft  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  as  much  adapted  to  mufic,  a3  I believe 
any  language  ever  was. 


* See  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  by  Dr  Brown, 
in  his  Diflertation  upon  poetry  and  mufic,  p.  200.  and 
following. 
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After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  Italian 
language,  I think  it  is  proper  to  let  the  read- 
er know,  that  I do  not  myfelf  underhand  it; 
but  that  I take  the  account,  1 have  given 
of  it,  from  one  who  refided  above  ten  years 
in  Italy,  and  who,  betides  underhanding 
the  language  perfectly,  is  more  learned  in 
the  Italian  arts  of  painting,  l'culpture,  mu- 
iic,  and  poetry,  than  any  man  I ever  con- 
verfed  with.  His  natural  good  tahe  he  has 
improved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  monuments 
of  antient  ait  to  be  feen  in  Rojne  and  Flo- 
rence: And  as  beauty  in  all  the  arts  is 
pretty  much  the  fame,  confihing  of  gran- 
deur and  fimplicity,  variety,  decorum,  and 
a fuitablenefs  to  the  fubjeCt,  I think  he  is  a 
good  judge  of  language  and  of  writing,  as 
well  as  ofpaintingand  lculpture.  How  much 
Milton  improved  his  genius  by  his  travels 
in  Italy,  and  by  his  ftudy  of  the  Italian  arts, 
is  well  known  : And  Mr  Thomfon  the  po- 
et, did  not,  in  my  opinion,  write  well,  till 
lie  went  to  Italy,  and  ftudied  thefe  the  mo- 
numents of  antient  art,  and  from  them 
formed  that  tahe  of  noble  fimplicity,  which 
is  the  perfection  of  all  art.  After  this,  he 
wrote  his  Cajlle  of  Indolence,  the  moft  per- 
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fed  by  far, in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  works, 
and  the  belt  allegorical  and  defcriptive  poem, 
I believe,  in  any  language.  The  name  of  the 
artift  I am  fpeaking  of  is  Brown.  He  was 
bred  a painter,  but  does  not  now  lay  on  co- 
. lours,  judging  that  a mean  part  of  the  art 
compared  with  drawing , which  undoubt- 
edly is  the  mod  effential  part  of  it,  being 
that  without  which  the  colouring  would  fig- 
nify  nothing:  And  as  he  has  formed  his 
tafte  in  the  art,  by  drawing  the  antient 
ftatues,  and  Bas  Reliefs , he  tells  me,  what 
I am  perfuaded  is  true,  that  nothing  but 
the  colours  of  Titian  could  add  any  beauty 
to  good  drawings  of  thofe  wonderful  works 
of  art.  He  therefore  only  draws,  but 
better  than  any  body  I have  ever  known, 
as  far  as  my  judgment  goes  : And  I know 
from  gentlemen,  who  were  at  Rome  while 
he  was  in  it,  that  he  was  there  reputed 
one  of  the  bed  drawers  in  Italy.  He  prac- 
tifes  at  prefent  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  all  thofe  who  are  judges  of 
the  art ; but  he  propoles  foon  to  go  to 
London,  where  I hope  he  lhall  be  received 
and  encouraged  as  he  deferves. 
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Before  I conclude  this  comparifon  of 
languages,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  be- 
fides  the  found  of  the  words,  and  their 
different  flexions  and  terminations,  there 
is  a particular  tone  belonging  to  each  lan- 
guage, and  which  is  different  from  the 
articulation,  the  accent,  or  the  rhythm  of 
the  language.  By  this  tone,  a man  of  a 
good  ear  will  diftinguifh  a Frenchman 
from  an  Englifhman,  an  Italian  from  ei- 
ther, and  even  an  Englifhman  from  a 
Scotchman,  if  he  only  hear  the  voice,  tho’ 
he  do  not  underfland  a word  of  what 
they  fay. — This  national  tone,  is  the  thing 
the  mod  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  any  fo- 
reigner. 
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From  the  comparifon  of  languages  in  the 
preceeding  chapters , it  is  evident  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ate  much  fuperior  to  the 
modern. — Thefe  are  barbarous  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  .word. — The  author , in 
this  inquiry , has  followed  the  antient 
method  ofinvefiigating  things.  — The  ad- 
vantage to  be  got  from  the  comparifon  of 
different  languages. — lmpoffible  that  a 
man , who  under  {lands  only  one  language , 
can  kno-w  cither  its  excellencies  or  defells. 
— Not  having  the  fame  materials  as  the 
antient s,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  compofe  fo 
well.  — All  we  can  do , is  to  give  as  much 
variety  as  pofftble  to  our  file. — This  is 
to  be  done  chief y by  compofttion  in  periods. 
— Numbers  in  our  prof e,  not  to  be  affec- 
ted.— This  the  fault  of fome  modern  Lng- 
hfh  writers. — Of  the  degeneracy  of  all 
languages , the  originals  of  which  we 
know.—  The  degeneracy  mofi  remarkable  of 
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the  Greek  language.  — The  degeneracy  of 
the  Englijh language  in  modern  times,  both 
in  found  and  figniheation  of  the  "words. 
— Example  of  this  lafl. — Reajon  "why  the 
author  has  injijlea  Jo  much  upon  the  found 
of  the  languages  he  has  compared. — Writ- 
ten language  not  fpoken,  may  be  called 
a dead  language,  "whereas  "what  is  fpo- 
ken,  is  a living  language.  — The  degene- 
racy of  language  and  other  neccjfary  arts 
of  life , cannot  be  accounted for  otherwife 
than  by  a degeneracy  of  the  people . — The 
\ want  of  an  ear  and  "voice for  rnufic,  makes 
the  northern  nations  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing as  the  antient  Greeks  did.  — Of 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  invention  of 
language,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the 
form. — The  matter  of  language  not  fur- 
nifhed , as  that  of  other  arts,  by  Nature, 
but  by  man  himfelf. — Of  the  defect  of  the 
pronunciation  even  of  vowels , in  fundry 
nations. — The  form  of  language  fill  more 
difficult  than  the  material  part  of  it. — 
Wonderful  inventions  for  expreffing  the 
infinity  of  things,  by  a limited  number  oj' 
words. — Language  of  Jo.  difficult  inven- 
'•  tion,  that  it  would  not  have  been  invent - 
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ed  by  men , •without  fupernatural  ajftjl - 
ance ; but , /><?/«§•  invented , it  might  be 
cultivated  and  improved  without  Juch  af- 
fijlance. — Even  for  this  certain  things  ne- 
cejfary  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
age. — The  practice  of  language , after  it 
is  invented , different  from  the  practice 
of  other  arts. 


THUS  I have  compared  iwo  antient 
languages,  and  four  modern,  in 
point  of  beauty  and  excellency,  and  have 
Ihown,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  tafte  and 
fancy  merely,  ’ but  is  evident  from  prin- 
' ciples  of  the  art,  which  cannot  be  difputed, 
jhat  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  by  many  de- 
grees fuperior  to  any  modern  language,  at 
leaft  that  1 know,— that,  therefore,  they  are 
very  juftly  named  the  learned  languages  * 
and  that  thefe  other  are  to  be  accounted  un- 
learned, and  even  barbarous,  tho’  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  thofe,  who  fpeak  fuch  lan- 
guages, will,  I know,  be  very  much  (hock- 
ed with  that  appellation.  But  I hold  the 
Vol.  IV.  X 
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want  of  art,  and  the  defe&s  and  imper- 
fections confequent  of  that,  to  be  the  very 
definition  of  what  we  call  barbarous  in 
language,  or  in  any  thing  elfe.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  I have  gone  into  a detail 
which  may  appear  fuperfluous  to  fome  of 
my  readers,  if  they  be  of  thofe  fublime  ge- 
niufes  of  this  age  who  defpife  the  art  the 
antients  valued  fo  much,  by  which  they 
defined,  divided,  and  diftinguilhed  things, 
and  who  think  they  can  at  once,  by  the 
fuperiority  of  their  parts,  comprehend  the 
thing,  vrithout  the  trouble  of  minutely  dif- 
fering and  explaining  it,  as  I have  done 
language.  But  for  men  of  my  capacity, 
I find  the  antient  method  abfolutely  necef- 
fary ; and  as  fome  of  my  readers  may  be 
in  the  lame  fuuation,  I have  not  grudged 
the  trouble  of  ufing  it,  both  for  my  own 
fake,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  will 
deign  to  be  fo  inftruded. 

To  a man  of  curiofity,  and  who  has  fo 
much  of  the  philofophical  fpirit  as  to  de- 
fire to  underftand  thoroughly  the  nature 
of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  the  com- 
parifon  I have  made  of  different  languages. 
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antient  and  modern,  with  one  another,  in 
order  to  know  in  what  they  excell  or  are 
deficient,  mull  be  very  agreeable  and  in- 
ftrudtive.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
impofliblej  that  a man  who  knows  but  one 
language,  the  English  fuppofe,  and  fo  can 
compare  it  with  no  other,  fhould  be  able 
to  know  either  its  defedts  or  excellencies. 
He  could  not,  for  example,  perceive  how 
harfh  and  unmufical  its  found  is,  compa- 
red with  the  antient  languages,  fo  much 
more  mulical  ; nor  could  he  find  out  that 
it  was  loaded  with  fo  many  fuperfluous  as 
well  as  ill  founding  words,  by  having  an 
analogy  fo  much  more  imperfedt  than  the 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  if  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  French,  he  could  not  difcover  the 
great  advantage  we  have  over  that  lan- 
guage by  our  accents,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  verification.  „In  fhort,  by  this 
comparifon,  we  are  led  to  know,  and  to 
know  fcientifically,  what  is  mod  perfedt 
in  the  mod  ufeful  as.well  as  mod  wonderr 
ful  art  among  men,  an  objedf,  I think,  df 
great  curiofity  to  a philofopher,  if  it  were 
to  be  attended  with  no  profit. 
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Another  thing  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  antient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
ittas,  having  fo  much  better  materials  to 
■work  upon,  mull  have  compofed  very- 
much  better  than  we,  not  in  fpeaking  only, 
but  in  writing.  To  vie  with  thefe,  there- 
fore, in  beauty  and  elegance  of  ftile,  is  ri- 
diculous ; and  all  we  have  for  it,  is  to  la- 
bour the  fenfe  as  much  as  poflible,  and  to 
give  to  our  compofition  as  much  variety  as 
the  genius  of  our  language  will  permit. 
This,  as  I have  obferved,  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  compofing  in  periods  of  different 
lengths,  confiding  of  members  alfo  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  varioufly  conne&ed  toge- 
ther, with  a different  ftrudure  of  the  words, 
and  a difference  too  in  the  matter,  fo  as  to 
furnifh  a proper  occafion  for  a change  of 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  fpeaking.  But  this  kind 
of  compofition  is  only  proper  for  works 
of  the  rhetorical  kind.  In  a plain  didac- 
tic work,  it  would  be  improper  to  affe& 
ft;  and  even  the  hiftorical  period,  as  1 have 
obferved  elfewhere,  is  different  from  the 
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oratorial  *.  But  writing  in  the  plaineft 
manner,  and  upon  the  moft  common  fub-r 
jefts,  we  may  avoid  a dull  and  tirefome  u- 
niformity  But  above  all,  whatever  be  the 
fubjedt  upon  which  we  write,  we  fhould 
take  care  to  avoid  the  affedtation  of  giving 
numbers  to  our  profe,  which  was  one  of 
the  greateft  beauties  of  antient  compofi- 
'tion,  but  of  which  our  language,  and  I 
believe  every  other  modern  language,  is 
abfolutely  incapable,  having  neither  me- 
lody nor  rhythm.  It  is  this  affedtation, 
which,  as  I have  obferved  elfewhere,  has 
made  the  ftile  of  Lord  Shaftefbury  much 
worfe  than  it  would  have  been  otherwife  t, 
but  of  which,  after  all,  we  may  fay,  as  an 
antient  painter  faid  of  a work  of  his  own, 
— It  is  more  eafy  to  find  fault  •with  it  than 
to  imitate  it  As  to  fome  later  writers, 

who,  without  the  beauties  and  elegance  of 

/ * • ♦ 

/ , 

* Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  6 2. 

f Sec  Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  284. 
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Lord  Shaftefbury,  have  affedted  thefe  num- 
bers, tfieir  ftile  is  to  me  altogether  naufe- 
ous. 

There  is  another  thing  which,  from  what 
is  faid,  will  occur  to  a reader  who  has 
comprehenfion  of  mind  fufficient  to  take 
in  the  hiftory,  not  of  a Tingle  nation  only, 
but  of  mankind  ; — that  there  is  a wonder- 
ful degeneracy  of  this  greateft,  and  moft 
ufeful  art  among  men.  For  not  only  do 
we  fee  this  degeneracy  from  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  modern  Greek, 
the  Italian,  and  the  French;  but  in  the 
Gothic  languages  there  is  the  famd  falling 
off.  For  the  Englifh  is  not  fo  good  a lan- 
guage as  the  Saxon,  nor  the  Saxon,  or  any 
other  dialed!  of  the  Teutonick,  fo  com- 
pleat  a language  as  the  original  Gothic. 
And  I am  perfuaded  the  fame  will  be  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  where  any  language  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  original. 

Of  all  the  inftances  of  this  degeneracy, 
I think  the  modern  Greek  is  the  moft  re- 

, , r 

markable ; for  the  corruption  of  the  other 
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languages  I have  mentioned,  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  mixture  of  the  na- 
tions, who  fpoke  them,  with  other  nations. 
But  the  Greek  nation  has  never  been  fo 
mixed;  and  the  prefent  Greeks  are  the  de- 
fendants of  thofe  Greeks  who  fpoke  the 
fineft  language  in  the  world,  and  excelled 
mankind  in  every  other  fine  art.  Their 
degeneracy,  therefore,  in  the  article  of 
language,  can  only  be  afcribed  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity  prevailing  fo  much  among 
them,  as  to  make  them  lofe  even  their  lan- 
guage ; and  they  fhould  teach  us  and  e- 
very  other  nation  of  Europe,  that  if  we 
lofe  the  grammatical  art,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  what  was  moil  perfedt  in  that  art 
among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
our  language  will  neceflarily  grow  worfe, 
and  become  at  laft  quite  barbarous. 

How  much  our  ftile  is  altered  in  point 
of  compofition  fince  the  days  of  Milton 
and  Clarendon,  and  for  the  worfe,  if  the 
antient  authors  are  to  be  our  ftandards,  is 
evident.  But,  in  much  later  times,  fince  I 
was  educated  among  Englilh  gentlemen  at 
a foreign  univerfity  about  fifty  years  ago. 
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I perceive  a great  alteration  in  the  lan- 
guage, both  as  to  the  pronunciation  and 
the  fenfe  of  the  words.  Of  the  pronun- 
ciation I have  already  fpoken*;  and  I fhall 
give  but  one  example,  among  many  that 
might  be  given,  of  an  abufe  that  has  crept 
in,  with  refpeCt  to  the  fignification  of 
words  ; and  1 choofe  this  example,  the  ra- 
ther that  it  lhews  we  can  only  preferve  the 
purity  of  our  language  by  keeping  to  the 
antient  ftandard.  The  word  I mean  is  in- 
genuity, which  is  now  ufed,  even  by  the 
beft  authors,  to  fignify  what  is  clever  or 
acute  in  the  operations  of  the  mind ; a 
fenfe  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
fignification  of  the  Latin  word,  ingenuitas , 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  Latin,  the 
adjeCtives  ingeniofus  and  ingenuus , fignify 
things  quite  different ; and  the  adjeCtives 
in  Englifh,  which  we  derive  from  them, 
viz.  ingenious  and  ingenuous , have  the  fame 
difference  of  fignification;  and  alfo  the  ad- 
verbs, which  we  derive  from  thefe  adjec- 
tives, namely,  ingenioujly  and  ingenuoujly , 

* Ch,ap.  xiii. 
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are  alfo  quite  different  in  their  fignifi- 
cation.  Why  then  fhould  we  not  make 
the  fame  diftindtion  in  the  fubftantives 
derived  from  thefe  adjedtives  that  we 
make  in  the  adverbs,  and  fay,  ingeni- 
oufnefs , from  our  adjedtive  ingenious  ; and 
from  the  other  adjedtive  ingenuous,  de- 
rive, according  to  rule,  ingenuity , in  La- 
tin ingenuitas.  And  fuch,  I am  perfuaded, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  ufe  of  the  word 
by  the  authors  of  the  lalt  century.  How 
much  Milton  and  Dodtor  Middleton  have 
adorned  their  (tile  by  ufing  Englifh  words 
derived  from  Latin  in  their  true  claflical 
fignification,  I have  elfewhere  obferved  *. 

In  thefe  obfervations  upon  language, 
many  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  think 
that  I have  infilled  too  much  upon  the 
found  of  it.  But  fuch  readers  fhould  con- 
fider,  that  language  was  made  to  be  fpo- 
ken ; and  that,  for  many  ages  of  the  world, 
no  other  ufe  was  made  of  it : And  in  fe- 
veral  nations  at  this  day,  fuch  as  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  where  they  hold 
Vol  IV.  Y 

\ 

* Vol.  iii,  of  this  work,  p.  27. —30. 
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councils,  harangue,  and  deliberate,  with 
great  gravity  and  wifdom  upon  public  af- 
fairs, there  is  no  ufe  of  letters.  And  even 
after  the  invention  of  letters,  we  know, 
that,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their 
national  bufinefs  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 
fpeaking:  And  in  every  free  country  it 
muft  be  fo.  Now,  when  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  found  of  language  becomes  a matter 
of  importance ; for  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear  contributes  not  a little  to  perfuafion ; 
and  fetting  afide  that  confideration,  lan- 
guage fpoken  may  be  faid  to  be  living  lan- 
guage, compared  with  -written  language , 
which  may  be  called  the  dead  letter , being 
altogether  inanimate , and  nothing  more 
than  marks  or  figns  of  language,  want- 
ing that  chief  beauty  of  elocution,  which 
is  given  it  by  pronunciation  and  adtion. 
How  ftudious  the  Greeks  were  of  the  found 
of  their  language  I have  fhown,  in  a dif- 
fertation  written  upon  that  fubjedt,  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  this  book, 
an  obfervation  will  occur  to  the  philofo- 
pher,  that  the  hiftory  of  language  makes 
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not  an  inconfiderable  part  in  the  hiftory  of 
man:  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  thing 
belonging  to  a people,  by  which  we  can 
better  judge  of  their  genius  and  under- 
ftanding.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I would 
have  thofe  confider,  who  maintain  that 
man  has  been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  how  they  are  to  reconcile 
their  fyftem  with  the  univerfal  degeneracy 
that  we  obferve  in  the  languages  of  all  na- 
tions, whofe  antient  language  we  know. 
Can  that  be  accounted  for  otherwife,  than 
by  the  people,  who  fpeak  the  language* 
becoming  barbarous  and  ignorant?  It  may 
be  faid,  that  fome  of  thofe  people,  fuch 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been 
over-run  and  conquered  by  barbarians ; 
and  fo  have  become  barbarous  like  them. 
But  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  Goths  and 
Saxons,  who  never  were  conquered  them- 
lelves,  but  conquered  other  nations?  Yet 
the  Saxon  is  a much  worfe  language  than 
its  parent  the  Gothic*,  nor  is  the  Englifh 

* I had  an  intimate  acquaintance,  who  was  very- 
learned  in  languages,  and  had  made  a particular  ftudy 
of  the  Gothic,  of  which  there  is  only  one  book  cS- 
tant,  viz.  a tranllation  of  the  Four  Gofpels,  which  i% 
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near  fo  perfect  a language  as  the  Saxon, 
from  which  it  is  immediately  defcended. 
And  when  we  go  to  the  other  fide  of 
the  Globe,  1 mean  to  India,  we  find  there 
the  fame  degeneracy  of  language.  The 
Sanfcrit,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  all  the  other  dia- 
lects of  the  Hindoo  language  being  de- 
rived from  it,  is,  I believe,  the  language 
of  the  greateft  art-  that  ever  ^xifted  : For 
with  refpeCt  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has 
all  the  variety  of  tone,  and  of  rhythm 
that  the  Greek  has;  and  as  to  the  gram- 

preferved  in  Upfal*  in  Sweden,  together  with  fonie 
fragments  of  the  Epiitle  to  the  Romans.  In  all  the 
Four  Gofpels,  he  told  me,  he  could  not  find  one 
Greek  or  Latin  word,  or  any  word  derived  from  ei- 
ther of  thefe  languages,  tho’  the  tranflators  mud  have 
had  many  things  to  exprefs,  for  which  there  were  not 
words  in  their  language.  But  it  would  feem  they 
made  words  for  thofe  things,  according  to  the  rules  of 
derivation  or  compofition  in  their  own  language.  In 
fhort,  he  faid,  it  was  a language  which  had  all  its 
roots  within  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  Greek.  He  further 
faid,  that  it  had  an  article  of  three  genders,  and  he 

added,  that  it  had  likewife  a dual  number. See 

what  I have  further  faid  of  this  language,  p.  552. — 
55  j.  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  2d  edition. 
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mar  of  it,  it  has  all  the  flexions  that  can 
■well  be  imagined,  having  no  lefs  than  fe- 
ven  declenfions,  with-  a Angular,  dual, 
and  plural  number  *.  And  in  the  other 
two  great  artifices  of  language,  viz.  com- 
pofition  and  derivation,  it  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  languages  we  have  ever  heard 
of  'j'.  Now,  the  other  dialeds  fpoken  in 
India,  derived,  as  I have  faid,  from  the 
Sanfcrit,  are  all  corruptions  of  it  more  or 
lefsj.  Such  being  the  cafe,  I afk  whence 
comes  this  degeneracy  of  the  language  of 
fo  many  nations  ? And  not  only  of  their 
language,  but  of  other  arts  that  were 
pradifed  by  them,  fuch  as  building  ; for 
the  edifices  they  ereded,  are  not  only 
grander,  and  more  magnificent,  but  of 

* See  the  tranflation  of  the  code  of  Gentoo’s  laws, 
by  Mr  Brafiey  Halhed,  with  a preface,  in  which  he 
gives  this  account  of  the  Sanfcrit  Language. 

f See  what  I have  faid  of  the  compofition  and  de- 
rivation fof  the  Sanfcrit  Language,  p.  210. — 492 

53«.  of  Vol.  II.  and  p.  56.  of  this  Vol. 


$ See  Mr  Brafley  Halhed’s  Bengalefe  Grammar, 
and  particularly  p.  6j. — 127.  and  137. 
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greater  folidity  and  much  more  durable 
than  our  modern  buildings.  And  there 
is  another  very  ufeful  art,  which  was 
much  better  pvaffifed  by  them  than  by 
us,  1 mean  the  writing  art  ; for  there 
are  antient  charters  in  Scotland,  fome  of 
which  i have  feen,  that  are  above  live 
hundred  years  old  and  yet  appear  as 
frelh  as  if  they  had  been  written  yefter- 
day.  And  the  oldeft  record,  1 believe,  in 
Europe,  Doomfday  book,  which  is  now 
feven  hundred  years  old,  is  in  fuch  pre- 
fervation,  that  a copy  of  it  has  been  lately 
made  and  printed.  And  I have  feen  fome 
fac  Ji miles  of  it,  which  Ihow  it  to  be 
perfectly  legible  by  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  hand.  Whereas,  our  later  wri- 
tings, that  are  not  above  a hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  are  hardly 
legible;  and  what  we  write  at  prefent,  will 
not  be  legible  in  much  lefs  time.  Now,  is  it 
poflible,  that  there  can  be  fuch  a corrup- 
tion of  arts  among  a people,  and  fome  of 
them  the  moft  neceflary  for  human  life, 
without  a degeneracy  of  the  people  ? for 
I think  it  cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  all  the  works  of  art  muff  de^ 
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pend  upon  the  genius,  the  underftanding, 
the  application,  and  the  induftry  of  thofe 
who  pra&ife  them. 

There  is  one  bodily  faculty,  which  is 
found  very  defective  among  the  northern 
nations,  and  which,  if  we  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  every  other 
refpe£t,  would  render  us  unable  to  pro- 
nounce their  language  as  they  did,  I 
mean  the  want  of  an  ear  and  voice  for 
mufic.  The  northern  nations  do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  been  fo  mu- 
fical  a people  as  the  antient  Greeks  and 
even  Romans.  But  at  prefent  among  us 
there  are  many  who  have  no  ear  or  voice 
at  all  for  mufic,  a thing  which,  I am  told, 
is  hardly  known  in  Italy,  and  I believe  far 
lefs  among  the  Greeks,  even  degenerate  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Now  fuch  men,  tho’ 
they  might  articulate  the  antient  Greek, 
could  not  give  it  the  proper  tones  and 
rhythms  which  made  that  language  tru- 
ly mufical,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
thing  fo  remote  from  our  practice  of  fpeak- 
ing,  that  we  can  hardly,  as  I have  obfer- 
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ved,  form  an  idea  of  it.  And  tho’  we  have 
mufic  with  words  in  our  fongs,  it  is  a mu- 
fic  of  a very  different  kind  from  the  mu- 
fic of  fpeech  among  the  Greeks,  as  I have 
elfewhere  fhown  *.  What  fhould  make  us 
afhamed  of  our  incapacity  in  this  refpetft  is, 
that  there  is  a brute  animal  among  us,  who 
comes  nearer  to  the  Greek  pronunciation 
than  any  thing  I know ; I mean  the  Cuc- 
kow,  who  articulates  his  name  moil  di- 
ftintftly,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  pronounces 
it  to  mufic,  raifing  the  tone  of  the  firft 
fyllable,  not  fo  high  as  the  acute  accent  a- 
mong  the  Greeks,  that  is  a ffthy  but  only 
a third , above  the  laft. 

• 

The  laft  obfervation,  with  which  I fhall 
conclude  this  book,  is  alfo  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  kind,  arifing  naturally  from  the  obferva- 
tions  I have  made  upon  the  feveral  langua- 
ges that  I have  examined  and  compared, 
and  it  is  this,  that,  of  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  invented  by  men,  language  is  not 
only  the  mod  ufeful,  being  that,  without 
which  civil  fociety  never  could  have  been 

* P.  37.  and  38. 
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cftabliflhed,  but  the  art  of  mod  difficult  in- 
vention, (if  it  be  the  invention  of  man,) 
and,  after  it  is  invented,  of  moft  difficult 
practice.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us 
confuler,  firft,  the  materials  of  which  lan- 
guage is  compofed.  Thefe  are  articulate 
founds,  which  we  cannot  form  by  iuftinift 
or  our  natural  powers,  as  foine  of  the 
brvites  do,  fuch  as  the  Cuckow  above  men- 
tioned, and  another  bird  they  call  the 
Kockatobi  fo  called  hkewife  from  this  ar- 
ticulate found  which  he  utters,  but  we 
mull  learn  it  from  teaching,  as  we  fee  deaf 
men  learn  it,  or  from  imitation.  Nature, 
therefore,  has  not  furnifhed  us  the  mate- 
rials of  this  art,  as  fhe  has  done  of  other 
arts;  but  we  mult  furnifh,  from  our  own 
ftock,  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of 
language.  How  difficult  this  is,  appears 
from  the  example  of  deaf  men  juft,  now 
mentioned,  who  are  taught  to  articulate 
with  labour  and  pains  hardly  to  be  credi- 
ted, except  by  thole  who  have  feen  it ; and 
from  the  example  of  nations  far  advanced 
in  other  arts  of  life,  but  who  are  very^de- 
fedive  in  articulation,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 

t;voL.iv.  z 
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grammatical  part,  which,  as  articulation  is 
fo  familiar  to  us,  we  are  apt  to.  confuler 
as  the  only  art  of  language.  The  Chinefe, 
who  are  by  many  thought  to  be  a mod 
ingenious  people  and  do  certainly  prac- 
tice fome  arts  very  well,  have  not  yet  learn- 
ed to  pronounce  even  all  the  vowels,  which 
are  by  far  of  ealier  pronunciation  than  the 
confonants,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
a certain  form  and  configuration  of  the 
organs  of  the  mouth.  Yet  the-thinele 
cannot  pronounce  even  the  fird  of  them, 
at  lead  not  as  we  do;  and  another  of  them, 
viz.  the  0 they  cannot  pronounce  at  all. 
Nor  can  the  Siamefe  pronounce  the  U*. 
And  what  is  more  wonderful  dill,  the 
En  glide,  far  avdanced  as  .they  are  in  arts 
and  civility,  cannot  pronounce, .any  more 
than  the  Siamefe,  this  vowel  U%  but  make 
a diphthong  of  it,  and  pronouuce  it  LXJ\ 
not  diflinguilhing,  as  the  French  do,  thefe 
two  founds,  the  one  fimple,  and  the  other 

; . * 

* Thefe  facts  I take  from  Bullet’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Celtic  Language,  Vol.  i.  Chap.  4.  who,  I fuppolc,  muft 
mean,  that  tnofe  nations  do  not  pronounce  the  letters 
lie  mentions  as  his  countrymen  the  French  do. 
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compounded  As  to  the  confonants, 
there  is  more  difficulty  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them ; for  it  requires  not  only  a 
certain  configuration  of  the  mouth,  but 
each  of  them  a different  action  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth,  and  which  is  taught  to 
the  deaf  men  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  thefiinpleconfigurationof  thofeorgans, 
as  I have  been  informed  by  IVlr  Braidwood, 
the  famous  teacher  of  the  dumb  to  fpeak, 
who  now  pra&ifes  his  art  in  London,  but 
formerly  in  Edinburgh;  where,  having  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  him  frequently,  and  to  con- 
verfe  a good  deal  with  him,  I advifed  him 
to  begin  with.'teaching  his  fcholars  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  inftcad  of 
teaching  them  the  letters,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ; and  which 
he  told  me,  he  did,  with  great  fuccefs. — 
It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered,  that 
there  are  feveral  of  the  confonants  which 

f That  the  French  pronounce  this  vowel  U rightly 
and  as  the  Greeks  pronounced  it,  is  evident  from  the 
mechanical  account  that  Dionyiius  the  Halicarnaffian 
gives  of  its  pronunciation  in  his  inoft  valuable  work 
ntpt  cap.  14. 
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whole  nations  do  not  pronounce  *.  Even 
the  labial  confonants,  Inch  n%  B,  P,  M, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  ot  fuch  eafy  pro- 
nunciation, being  among  the  firft  that  our 
children  learn,  the  natioh  of  the  Huions 
cannot  articulate ; and  the  Baron  Hontan 
tells  us,  that  he  fpent  four  days  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  in  endeavouring  to  teach  a Huron 
to  pronounce  them  : The  reafon  of  which 
is,  that  there  is  one  organ  of  pronunciation, 
which  the  Huron  does  not  ufe  at  all,  name- 
ly, the  lips;  for  he  always  fpeaks  with  o- 
pen  mouth  f.  Even  a Frenchman  cannot 

* See  in  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Book  iii.  Chap.  7. 
examples  of  many  barbarous  nations,  who  cannot 
pronounce  different  confonants,  particularly  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  cannot  pronounce  the  conlonants  S,  B, 

D,  F,  G,  H.  Ibid.  p.  505. 

**•  < 

f See  Vol.  I.  of  this  tvork,  p.  502.  See  alfb  p.  - 
479.  The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading  by  a- 
ny  man,  who  is  curious  about  the  origin  of  this  won- 
derful art,  which  is  be  ft  difeovered  by  the  ftudy  of 
fucll  a rude  and  imperfect  a language  as  the  Huron, 
very  near,  as  I imagine,  to  the  origin  of  the  art ; for  it 
confift#  of  cries,  fuch  as  tiie  brute  animals  utter  With 
open  mouth,  and  is  only  articulated  by  a few  gutteral 
confonants,  fuch  as  K,  Q^and  X,  with  the  afpiratecl  H. 
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pronounce  the  afpirated  T,  or  Th ; for  he 
cannot  fay  Thee ; nor  can  an  Englifhman 
pronounce  the  afpirated  isf,  or  Ch7  for  he 
fays  Akilles , not  Achilles. 

As  to  melody  and  rhythm,  they  are 
not  effential  to  language ; neither  do  I think 
the  invention  of  them  near  fo  difficult  as 
of  articulation ; for  I am  perfuaded,  that 
language  began  in  the  fouthern  countries, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  were  naturally 
mufical,  as  much  as  certain  birds  among 
us.  It  was  therefore  natural,  and  indeed 
in  fome  fort  neceflary,  that  the  men,  who 
firft  articulated,  ffiould  join  with  it  both 
mufical  tones  and  rhythms.  But  when 
from  thofe  people  the  language  was  pro- 
pagated to  the  barbarous  and  unmufical 
northern  nations,  the  mufical  part  of  it 
would  foon  be  loft : But  it  continued  a- 
rnong  the  nations  of  the  fouth,  particular- 
ly the  Greeks,  where  it  was  formed  into 
an  art,  as  regular  as  their  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental  mufic. 

t < * 1 ' . 

The  form  of  language,  as  it  is  more  ex- 
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cellenttlian  th t matter* y fo  it  is  much  more 
difficult : And  indeed  the  contrivante,  to 
exprefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things  by 
a number  of  words,  not  fo  great  but  that 
they  may  be  retained  by  the  memory  and 
readily  ufcd,  is  to  a philol’opher  by  far  the 
moll  wonderful  of  all  the  inventions  of 
men  ; tho’,  to  a vulgar  man,  not  learned 
in  the  feiencc  of  language,  it  appears  not  at 
all  furprifing.  That  the  number  of  things, 
even  of  genufes  and  fpcciefes,  is  iniinite,  at 
lead  with  refped  to  our  capacities,  cannot 
be  denied  : And  yet,  if  a language  be  in  a- 
ny  degree  compleat,  all  that  infinity  of 
things  mud  be  exprefied  accurately  and 
didindtly  fiy  words,  very  much  limited  in 
number  compared  with  the  Unrigs  expref- 
fed  by  them.  ' Now,  by  what  wonderful 
art  is  this  to  be  done,  not  by  one  means 
as  we  have  feen,  but  by  four,  derivation , 
compofition , Jlexion , and  ladly,  the  uj'e  of 
’ words  in  a figurative  fenfe.  Of  all  thcfe 
I have  fpoken,  both  in  this  volume  and 

* Of  this  great  division  of  language  into  matter  and 
form , which  I have  made  the  foundation  of  the  fcience 
of  language,  delivered  by  me  in  the  2d  volume  of  this 
work,  fee  p.  53.  of  that  volume.  •>  „ 
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the  fecond  volume  of  this  work.  But  fup- 
pofe  words  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  diftin- 
guifhing  accurately  each  thing  from  ano- 
ther, the  Jubilance,  for  example,  from  the 
accident , the  action  from  the  agent , or  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  action;  and  all  the  different 
circurn (lances  of  the  aCtion,  from  the  ac- 
tion itfeif;  there  remains  Hill  as  great  a 
difficulty,  perhaps  greater  than  any  yet 
mentioned,  how  to  join  together  fo  many 
words  in  a fentence,  fo  as  to  mark  their 
connection  one  with  another,  without 
which,  there  could  be  no  fenfe  or  mean- 
ing in  the  fentence.  This  is  done,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  learned  languages,  chiefly 
by  the  means  of  flexion^  which  I hold  to 
be  the  greateil  artifice  of  language,  as  it 
fcrvcs  a double  purpofe,  both  to  lave  the 
multiplication  of  words,  and  to  (how  their 
relation  and  connection  \vith  one  another*. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  matter  of  language,  furnifhed 

* See  what  I have  faid  of  the  nature  of  fyntax,  and 
the  different  ways  by  which  wotds  can  be  connected 
together,  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  t.  ] 
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- not  by  God  and  nature,  but  by  man  him- 
felf,  the  Mcchanifm  of  it,  and  the  form , 
that  is,  the  words  confidered  not  as  founds 
merely,  but  as  fignificant,  it  mulf  appear 
to  be,  as  1 have  faid,  the  1110ft  wonderful  of 
all  human  ar.ts  *. 

And  here  a queftion  will  naturally  oc- 
cur to  every  intelligent  reader,  whether 
the  invention  of  fuch  an  art  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  faculties  of  man.  And  tho’  1 have 
no  doubt  that  men,  after  the  art  is  invented, 
may  cultivate  and  improve  it,  and  make 
of  it  as  perfect  a language  as  I have  fhown 
the  Greek  to  be,  l can  hardly  believe  but 

• that,  imthe  firft  difeovery  of  this  fo  arti- 
ficial a method  of  communication,  men 
had  fupernatural  afliftance;  and,  therefore, 
I am  much  inclined  to  liften  to  what  the 
Egyptians  tell  us,  of  a God,  as  they  call 
him,  that  is,  an . intelligence  fuperior  to 


* * If  the  reader,  after  all  that  I have  faid  here, 
fhould  doubt  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  this  moll  v 
wonderful  art,  I tnuft  refer  him  to  what  I have  faid 
in  Chapters  7.  8.  and  9.  Bookiii.  Vol.  I.  of  this  work, 

II.  edition 
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man,  having  firft  taught  them  the  ufe  of 
language : For  that  the  art  of  language 
was  firft  pradtifed  in  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  propagated  all  over  the  world,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  this  work;  and,  the  more  1 confi- 
der  the  thing,  the  more  I am  confirmed 
in  that  opinion,  for  which  I will  give 
many  additional  reafons  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  my  Metaphyfics,  if  I fhall  live 
to  publilh  it.  Here  1 will  only  fay  fur- 
ther, that  if  we  believe  that  Providence  has 
ever  at  any  time  interpofed  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  aflifted  them  in  their  recove- 
ry from  their  fallen  ftate*  by  enabling 
them  to  invent  arts  and  form  focieties, 
which  only  could  make  them  intel- 
lectual creatures,  it  muft,  I think,  have 
been  in  the  invention  of  this  art,  without 
which  there  could  have  been  no  civil  fo- 
ciety,  nor  art  or  fcience  among  men. 

Vol.  IV.  A a 

• 

* In  this  4th  Volume  of  Mataphydcs  I propofe  to 
fliow,  that. the  fall  of  Man  is  a truth  of  philofophy 
as  well  as  of  religion;  and  that  lie  was  aflifted  to  reco- 
ver his  former  ftate,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  become  an 
intelleftual  creature,  by  extraordinary  intcrpofitions  of 
Providence  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  other  countries. 
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As  Providence  does  every  thing  that  is 
neceflary  for  accomplifhing  its  great  pur- 
. pofes,  fo  it  does  nothing  more:  And,  there- 
fore, after  language  was  difcovered  and 
once  fet  a-going,  it  was  left  to  the  natural 
faculties  of  men  to  cultivate  and  improve 
it.  But  this  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
ages,  and  could  not  have  been  performed 
but  in  a nation  that  appears  to  have  lafted 
fo  long  as  that  of  Egypt,  and  where  there 
was  a clafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  religion 
and  the  ftudy  of  arts  and  fciences*.  Nor  do 
I think,  that  even  in  fuch  a country  it  could 
have  been  brought  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfedlion,  if  men  had  lived  as  Ihort  time 
as  they  do  now,  and  died  before  age  and 
experience  had  matured  their  judgment, 
after  living  a few  years  with  crazy  and 
infirm  bodies.  In  thefe  later  times,  tho’ 
we  may  add  fomething  to  former  difeove- 
ries,  (for  according  to  the  common  faying, 
facile  ejl  inventis  adderc).  I think  it  is  hard- 
ly poffible,  that  we  could  invent  an  art  of 
any  great  confequence,  much  lefs  an  art 


* See  Vol.  II.  Book  iii.  Chap.  13. — See  alfo  Vol.  I. 
p.  566.  of  the  fccond  edition. 
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fo  extremely  difficult  as  that  of  language. 
All  therefore  we  fhould  aim  at  is,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  arts  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers,  or  to  reflore 
them  when  loft;  and  I think,  it  is  one  of 
the  greateft  eulogiuras  that  Horace  beftows 
upon  Auguftus,  when  he  fays  that,  veteres 
revocavit  artes. 

I will  conclude  with  obferving  a very 
fingular  thing  concerning  this  wonderful 
art,  and  which  fhows,  more  than  any  thing 
elfe  that  I know,  the  power  of  that  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  which  diftinguifhes  our 
fpecies  fo  much  from  every  other.  And 
it  is  this,  that  other  arts  we  cannot  prac- 
tice without  being  artifts,  that  is,  without 
having  learned  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  art:  Whereas,  we  fee  women,  and  e- 
ven  children,  fpeak  a language  very  well, 
nay,  write  it  well,  without  knowing  one 
rule  of  grammar,  or  underftanding  any 
thing  of  the  art  or  feience  of  language. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  mufic  is  pradtifed, 
in  the  fame  way  as  language,  by  mere  i- 
mitation;  but  I am  perfuaded,  that  in  mu- 
fic we  are  more  affifted  by  our  natural 
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inftindt ; and  I have  little  doubt,  but  that 
men  fung  before  they  /poke:  For  we  have 
from  nature  thofe  tones  of  which  mufic  is 
compofed ; whereas,  even  the  matter  of 
language,  I mean  articulate  founds,  are  not 
given  by  nature  to  us,  as  they  are  to  fomc 
brutes,  but  are  a work  of  arc,  and  as  I have 
fhown,  of  the  greatelt  art. 
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Of  Stile , and  its  different  Kinds . 
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Public  fpeaking  an  art — alfo  private  con- 
verfation. — Writing  an  art  likewife. — 
The  bejl  orations  could  not  pleafe,  if  they 
•were  not  frft  -well  •written. — The  art  of 
•writing  different,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent Jubjefls. — In  •writing  upon  certain 
fciences,  fuch  as  mathematics , no  art  of 
file  is  required. — Of  the  nature  of  that 
fudy , and  how  much  it  engroffes  a man. 
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N the  preceeding  book  I have  exami-  • 
ned  and  compared  the  materials  for 
ftile,  which  different  languages  afford.  In 
this  book  I intend  to  treat  of  ftile  itfelf, 
by  Vvay  of  fupplement  to  what  I have  writ- 
ten upon  the  fuhjed  in  the  preceeding  vo- 
lume of  this  work. 

Altho’  language,  as  I have  obferved, 
however  difficult  the  invention  of  it  may 
have  been,  is,  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
faculty  of  imitation  belonging  to  human 
nature,  fo  eafy  in  the  pradice,  that  men 
fpeak  it  and  even  write  it  without  any 
art  at  all,  yet  we  are  not  for  that  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  is  no  art  of  fpeaking.  That 
there  is  an  art  of  public  fpeaking,  1 think 
impoffible  to  doubt,  tho’  many  men  fpeak 
even  in  public,  as  if  they  thought  it 
could  be  performed  without  any  ftudy  or 
art.  But  even  in  private  fpeaking,  if  it 
be  of  the  elegant  and  polite  kind,  there  is 
an  art,  and  an  art  not  commonly  under- 
ftood,  as  1 ffiall  ffiow,  when  I come  to 
treat  of  the  ftile  of  converfation. 
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Speaking,  is  no  doubt,  an  art  more  dif- 
ficult than  writing,  requiring,  befides  the 
words  and  their  compofition,  a proper  e- 
locution;  for  which  purpofe  certain  bo- 
dily qualities  are  neceflary,  fuch  as  an  a- 
greeable  countenance,  and  a good  voice 
both  clear  and  fweet,  with  a diftinft  arti- 
culation *.  But  writing  is  likewife  an  art, 
and  a very  great  art  too ; nor  would  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  have  pleafed  us 
near  fo  much  as  they  do,  if  they  had  not 
been  written  and  compofed  with  as  much 
art  as  they  were  pronounced.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  think,  there  is  no  art  of 
writing,  any  more  than  of  fpeaking  : And 
hence  it  is,  that  Scribimus  indocli  do£liquet 
as  Horace  has  obferved  of  the  men  of  his 
age.  But  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  writing, 
know  not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  ftile 
and  fpeaking,  but  that  it  is  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubje&s  of  which 


* See  upon  this  fubjeft,  what  Cicero  fays,  in  his  dia- 
logue De  Oratore , where  he  fays,  that  fome  people 
are  by  nature  fo  deficient  in  voice  and  articulation,  in 
countenance  too  and  movement,  that  tho’  they  excel 
ever  fo  much  in  genius  and  art,  yet  they  never  could 
X l»e  orators,  Lib,  I.  Chap.  25. 
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it  treats ; and  that  there  is  a poetical  ftile, 
a dialogue  ftile,  an  oratorial,  an  hiftorical, 
and  a didadic. 

As  to  the  laft  ftile,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  it,  which  requires 
no  art  at  all,  and  where  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  affed  any  thing  like  art  or  orna- 
ment in  words  or  compofition.  What  I 
mean,  is  the  language  of  mathematics,  the 
fubjed  of  which  are  lines  and  figures, 
numbers,  calculation,  and  menfuration. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  mathematicians,  that 
their  fcience  requires  nothing  that  deferves 
the  name  of  ftile;  for  there  are  few  of  them 
that  are  fcholars,  and  fewer  ftill  that  arc 
men  of  tafte : And  according  to  my  obser- 
vation, there  is  no  ftudy  or  application,  which 
engrofles  a man  fo  entirely  as  mathematics, 
rendering  him  Sometimes  unfit  not  only  for 
the  bufinefs,  but  even  the  ordinary  com- 
merce of  life  ; and  indeed  I have  known 
methematicians,  that  I thought  had  hardly 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  Upon 
fuch  men  as  thefe  Dr  Swift  has,  in  the 
voyage  to  Laputa,  beftowed  a great  deal 
of  ridicule,  reprefenting  them  as  living  in 
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fome  fort  out  of  the  world.  This  may  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated, but  we  are  to  confider,  that,  when 
the  Dodtor  wrote,  mathematics  were  much 
more  in  fafhion  than  they  are  now ; for 
they  had  come  in  place  of  the  antient  phi- 
lofophy,  which  was  then  generally  cried 
down  all  over  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  the' philofophy  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  as  it  is  called,  was  put  in 
place  of  it  *.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  ; and  I know  one  man 
particularly,  whofe  mind  is  fo  enlarged,  that, 
tho’  he  be  one  of  the  greateft  mathema- 
ticians of  this  age,  and  particularly  learn- 
ed in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  aftronomy, 'he  is 
at  the  fame  time  a fcholar  and  a philo* 
fopher,  and  withal  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion. By  this  defcripticn,  every  man  who 
Vo l IV.  B b 


* It  was  about  this  time,  that  Lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Advice  to  an  Author , part  iii.  foft.  i.  fays,  ‘ That  a 

* man,  who  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  triangles 

* and  circles , came  otT  wcil,  if  by  s?ood  fortune  he  kept 
‘ his  head  found.’ 
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knows  Dr  Horfley,  will  know  that  I mean 
him  *. 

In  a ftile  not  unlike  the  mathematical 
are  written  Ariftotle’s  efoteric  books,  or 


* By  what  I have  faid  here,  I hope  it  will  not  be 
under  flood  that  I mean  to  difcourage  the  ftudy  of  ma- 
thematics ; on  the  contrary,  I maintain,  that  geometry 
and  arithmetic  (by  which  I mean  the  fcience  of  num- 
bers, not  the  pradtice  merely),  ought  to  be  the  firft: 
fciences  a young  man  learns : And  accordingly  they 
were  firft  taught,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved,  in  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras,  which  produced  the  greateft  men 
in  arms  and  government,  as  well  as  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy,  that  ever  exifted — (See  what  I have  laid  upon 
this  iubjedt,  in  the  preface  to  the  third  Volume  of  An- 
tient  Matephyfics,  p.  7.  23.  and  following).  But  this  I 
maintain,  that,tho’  arithmetic  and  geometry  be  the  beft 
preparation  for  philofophy,  yet  if  a man  addidt  himfelf 
wholly  to  thefe  ftudies,  he  will  not  only  be  unfit  for  the 
bulinels  of  the  world,  but  even  for  good  company  : For 
lie  will  want  that  tafte  and  fenfe  of  what  is  becoming  in 
condudt  and  behaviour,  which  is  efiential  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a gentleman,  and  an  agreeable  companion.  And 
indeed  I obferve,  that  fuch  men  lofe  almoft  the  idea 
of  mind,  to  which  only  beauty  and  grace  belong. 
Thofe  of  them  who  are  fo  vain  of  excelling  in  the  fci- 
ence of  lines  and  figures,  (for  arithmetic  among  us  can 
hardly  be  called  a fcience),  ought  to  confider,  that  it 
is  only  what  may  be  called  the  elements  of  fcience,  be- 
ing the  firft  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  abftradt  itfelf 
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books  of  abftrufe  philofophy.  But  in  bis 
writings  upon  popular  fubjeCts,  fuch  as 
morals,  poetry,  and  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  actions,  charadlfcr,  and  fenti- 
ments  of  men,  his  ftiie  is  very  different : 
For  it  is  as  much  ornamented  as  any  di- 
dactic ftiie  fhould  be ; and  there  is  com- 
pofition  in  periods  in  it,  particularly  there 
is  one  period,  with  which  lie  begins  his  po- 


from  matter,  in  which  we  are  affifted  by  vifible 
figns.  And  as  the  ideas  are  fo  Ample  and  fo  deter- 
minate, and  the  conclufions  deduced  from  propofitions 
felf-cvident,  it  Is  not,  one  fhould  think,  any  matter, 
of  great  glory  to  excell  in  it.  But,  where  mind  is  the 
fubject,  and  not  body  or  its  dimenfions,  and  where  the 
ideas  are  fo  much  more  complex,  and  cannot  be  typi- 
fied by  any  thing  falling  under  the  fenfes; — there  to  ex- 
cell, is  indeed  worthy  of  praife. — And  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  logic,  morals  and  metaphyfics.  To  be  vain  there- 
fore of  excelling  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  as  ridi- 
culous, as  if  a fcholar  fhould  be  vain  of  having  learned 
his  alphabet:  For  thefe  fciences  are  truly  no  more 

than  the  A,  B,  C,  of  fcience.  They  are  however,  as 
I have  faid,  an  excellent  preparation  for  philofophy, 
and  very  proper  to  give  a young  mind  a tafte  of  de- 
monftration  and  accurate  fcience.  But  whoever  mi f- 
takes  them  for  philofophy,  does  not  know  what  philo- 
fophy is  : For  philofophy  is  the  fcience  of  caufes,  being 
the  fcience  of  mind,  which  is  the  caufe  of  every  thing. 
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etics,  as  well  compofed  as  any  in  Demof- 
thenes  *. 


Now,  neither  geometry  nor  arithmetic  will  apply  to  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  principles  of  things ; 
and  as  often  as  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  employ- 
ed in  that  way,  fo  often  the  attempt  has  failed. 

* See  what  I have  further  faid  of  Ariflotlc’s  flile, 
Vol.  III.  of  this  work.  Book  IV.  Chap.  xix.  p.  358. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Writing,  being  an  art,  mujl  be  either  in- 
vented or  learned.-^Was  not  invented  a- 
mong  the  northern  nations,  any  more  than 
any  other  liberal  art. — Mujl  be  learned 
from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  fatuary  and 
painting. — Good  writing  more  difficult 
than  either  of  thefe  arts. — The  compari- 
fon  of  them  with  the  writing  art,  both 
as  to  the  fubjeci  and  the  materials.  — The 
bejl  models  of  the  writing  art  fill  extant. 

HAVING  fnewn  In  the  preceding  chap- 
ter that  ftile  in  writing,  as  well  as  in 
fpeaking,  is  an  art,  it  follows  of  neceflary 
confequence,  that  every  man  who  writes 
mull  cither  have  invented  the  art  or  learn- 
ed it.  As  to  invention,  I have  a great 
doubt  whether  we  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, not  favoured  fo  much  by  the  mufes 
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and  graces  as  thofe  of  the  fouthern,  have 
the  capacity,  or  ever  had,  of  inventing  any 
liberal  art ; but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  fa£t 
iscertain,that  we haveinvented none.  Some 
mechanical  arts,  indeed,  we  have  invented, 
fuch  as  printing ; and  of  fome  accidental 
difcoveries  of  powers  of  Nature,  fuch  as  that 
of  gun-powder,  we  have  made  an  art,  but 
which  we  never  fhould  have  done,  had  we 
been  as  wife  as  the  Indians  who  difcovered 
it  long  before  us,  but  forbade  the  ufe  of  it*. 
But  as  to  the  liberal  arts,  we  have  con- 
tented ourfelves  with  imitating  thofe  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  mud  learn 
the  writing  art.  Now  we  learn  either  by 
teaching  or  imitation,  or  both  ways,  which 
laft  is  no  doubt  the  moll  perfect  way  of 
learning  every  thing.  But  if  we  are  to  learn 
to  write  by  only  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  I 
hold  that  llile,  as  well  as  language,  is  bet- 
ter learned  by  imitation  than  by  teaching. 


* See  the  preface  to  the  Code  of  the  Gcntoo  laws, 
publiflied  by  Brafiey  Halhed. 
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The  queftion  then  is,  who  are  to  be  our 
matters,  and  whom  we  are  to  imitate?  And 
I fay  it  is  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  whom  we  mull  learn  the  writing 
art,  as  well  as  every  other  ingenious  and 
liberal  art.  But  of  the  two,  it  will  be  afk- 
ed,  who  fhould  be  our  principal  matters  ? 
and  I fay  it  fhould  be  the  Greeks,  not  the 
Romans,  who  were  themfelves  taught  by 
the  Greeks  *,  a people  who  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  deftined  by  God  and  Nature 
to  excell  all  others  in  genius  and  the  fine 
arts,  as  much  as  the  Egyptians  in  fcience 
and  philofophy : For,  as  1 have  oblerved 
elfewhere  t,  there  is  a difference  of  cha- 
racter in  nations  as  well  as  individuals; 
nor  has  nature  profufely  bellowed  all  her 
gifts  upon  any  one  nation,  any  more  than 
upon  any  one  individual. 

There  are  I know  among  us  free  fpirits, 
as  they  call  themfelves,  who  fcorn  this  fla- 


* See  what  I have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  writers,  Vol.  III.  Book  iv.  Chap. 
20.  ' • 


t In  the  Preface  to  Volume,  iii.  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  6. 
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vilh  fubjedion  to  the  antients,  and  infift  to 
life  their  natural  liberty,  and  be  themfelves 
their  own  matters  in  ftile  and  compofition. 
At  the  fame  time  they  confefs,  that  in  o- 
ther  arts,  fuch  as  ftatuary  and  painting,  we 
mutt  fubmit  to  be  taught  by  the  antients ; 
and  without  ftudying  the  antient  monu- 
ments which  the  Greeks  have  left  us  of 
their  fculpture,  we  cannot  excell  in  either 
of  the  two  above  mentioned  arts.  But,  fay 
they,  the  writing  art  is  not  fo  difficult  as 
either  of  thele.  Now  I fay,  that  in  this 
they  are  iniftaken,  and  that  good  writing 
is  more  difficult  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
arts,  oratory  alone  excepted,  which,  befides 
ftile  and  compofition,  includes  pronuncia- 
tion,an  art  of  itfelf  very  difficult.  But  I fliall 
confine  what  I have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  this  companion  to  ftatuary  and  painting. 

That  poetrv,  or  writing  in  verfe,  is  a 
greater  art  than  painting  or  fculpture,  no 
man,  who  has  ftudied  in  Ariftotle’s  poetics 
the  fcience  and  philofophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
can  have  any  doubt.  But  I fhall  here  only 
fpeak  of  what  is,  no  doubt,  an  art  inferi- 
or to  poetry,  writing  in  profe.  That  it  is 
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preferable  to  landfcape  painting,  or  the 
reprefentation  of  the  animal  life  either  in 
fculpture  or  painting,  is  evident  to  every- 
body who  knows  that  the  beauty  of  thofe 
arts  confifts  chiefly  in  the  value  of  the  fub- 
jeCts  they  imitate,  not  merely  in  the  imi- 
tation, which,  however  perfect,  is  hut  lit- 
tle valued  by  the  real  connoifleur.  It  is 
therefore  only  the  painting  or  fculpture  of 
human  actions  that  can  be  compared  with 
writing;  and  I fhall  compare  them  firft 
with  refpeCt  to  the  fubjeCt,  and  then  with 
refpeCt  to  the  materials  with  which  they 
work. 

* 

The  fubjeCt:  of  the  painter  and  fculp- 
tor’s  art  is  the  characters,  fentiments,  and 
aCtions  of  men.  The  fame  is  the  fubjeCt 
of  the  writer,  if  he  write  of  human  things, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  writer  exhi- 
bits them  in  fucceffion,  and  fo  gives  you 
the  progrefs  of  them,  which,  if  well  exe- 
cuted, both  moves  and  inftruCts  us  more 
than  any  fingle  fccne  of  them,  which  is 
all  that  painting  or  fculpture  can  reprefent; 
for  thefe  arts  are  confined  to  an  inftant  of 
Vol.  IV.  C c 
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time,  and  to  one  place.  It  is  true,  that 
Hogarth  has  enlarged  the  hounds  of  his 
art,  by  giving  us  fuccellive  feenes,  and 
making  a hiftory  and  kind  of  drama  of 
fome  of  his  pieces,  fuch  as  the  rake  and 
harlot’s  progrefs ; and  in  this,  I think,  he 
has  fhown  a genius  fuperior  to  any  painter 
of  the  age.  But  no  body  will  compare 
his  pieces,  however  excellent  of  the  kind, 
to  the  hi ftories  of  Herodotus  or  Livy.  And 
indeed,  it  is  of  neceflity,  that  the  works 
of  writing  fhould  be  much  grander  and 
more  comprehenfive,  than  thofe  of  paint- 
ing or  fculpture;  and  I muff  confefs,  that 
even  a fingle  feene  of  ientirnent  or  pafiion 
well  written,  affe&s  me  more  than  any  re- 
prefentation  of  it  in  painting  or  fculpture 
that  I ever  faw.  But  befides  paflions, 
fentiments,  and  a&ions,  by  writing  are  ex- 
prefled  the  operations  of  our  prime  faculty, 
intelleft,  in  reafoning,  which  cannot  be 
reprefented  by  fculpture  or  painting.  Such 
are  works  of  philofophy : Such  are  fpeeches 
in  hiftory : Such  are  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes ; which,  if  they  had  not  been 
written,  muft  have  been  loft  to  us. 
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The  fubjedt  therefore  of  writing  is  much 
more  extenfive,  and  more  noble  too,  than 
the  fubjedt  of  the  other  two  arts:  And  as 
to  the  materials  with  which  they  work ; 
thofe,  employed  by  fculpture,  are  ftone 
or  metal ; thofe  by  painting,  colours  and 
canvas  ; and  thofe  by  the  writing  art, 
words.  Now,  words  are  of  more  rea- 
dy ufe,  more  abundant,  of  greater  vari- 
ety, and  therefore  better  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  the  infinite  variety  of  things,  which 
are  the  fubjedt  of  the  writing  art,  than  the 

materials  of  the  other  two  arts. 

. . . . . ) 

Thus,  I think,  I have  proved  that  wri- 
ting, even  in  profe,  is  a nobler  as  well  as 
more  difficult  art  than  painting  or  fculp- 
ture ; and,  therefore,  if  we  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  antient  models  for  thcfe  arts, 
much  more  is  it  neceffiiry  that  we  ffiould 
form  our  tafte  in  the  writing  art  by  the  i- 
mitation  of  the  beft  authors  Greek  or  La- 
tin, and  particularly  the  Greek  authors: 
And  we  have  this  encouragement  to  do  fo,- 
as  I have  oblerved  elfcwhere  *,  that  we  are 
fure  the  very  bell  models  of  the  writing 

* See  Vol.  III.  p.  378.  et  feq. 
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art  have  come  down  to  us ; whereas  we  are 
by  no  means  fure  that  the  heft  ftatues  of 
antient  Greece  are  prelerved  to  us  *. — Up- 
on this  fubjeft  of  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
tients  I will  fay  a good  deal  more  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work ; I lhall  only  add  at 
prefent,  that  I believe  no  example  can  be 
given  of  any  modern  having  fucceeded  in 
writing  either  profe  or  verfe,  who  did  not 
form  his  tafte  upon  the  beft  antient  models. 

* Winkleman  has  a doubt,  whether  any  one  ftatue  , 
of  the  beft  days  of  Greece  is  now  extant. — Certain 
it  is,  that  many  of  them,  which  were  in  Conftantinople 
in  the  twelfth  century,  are  now  not  to  be  found, 
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CHAP.  Ilf. 


Variety  the  great  beauty  of  f ile,  as  -well  as 
of  language.— Of  the  variety  of  fingle 
•words,— -There  may  be  too  great  variety 
of  thefe.— Examples  of  authors  who  ex- 
ceed in  that  way,  fuch  as  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Lord  Shaftejbury. — Demojlhenes  a 
model  in  that  refpecl,  as  well  as  in  others', 
— alfo  Horace. — The  rule  to  be  foltowed 
in  this  matter. 


WRITING  having  been  fhewn  to  be  an 
art,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what 
is  the  chief  beauty,  as  I have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved,  in  language,  and  indeed  in  every 
thing  of  art,  being  that,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  other  beauty,  the  fame  is  necef- 
lary  in  ftile;  I mean  variety  *.  For  in  the 

* See  the  paflages  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  I have 
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two  things  of  which  ftile  confifts,  the  wnrds 
and  the  compolition,  if  there  was  not  a 
certain  variety,  tho’  the  words  were  ever 
fo  well  chofen,  and  put  together  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible,  yet  the  ftile  would  be  te- 
dious and  difgufting. 

I will  begin  with  fingle  words. — The  a- 
bundance  and  variety  of  them  is  what 
makes  what  we  call  a copious  ftile,  which, 
no  doubt,  pleafes  very  much;  but,  as  in  o- 
ther  things,  fo  in  it  there  may  be  an  excefs 
as  well  as  a defed ; for  if  the  language  be 
too  much  varied  by  tropes,  or  by  uling  too 
many  different  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing,  every  judicious  reader  or  hearer  will 
be  offended.  This  fault  is  very  confpicu- 
ous  in  many  of  our  modern  writings,  and 
indeed  is  to  be  found  more  or  lefs  in  almoft 
all  our  late  produ&ions.  My  Lord  Shaftef- 

• • 1 t 

quoted  from  Quintilian  and  the  Halicamaffian,  Vol. 
III.  p 152. — Here  the  reader  may  obferve,  that  the 
two  beauties  of  variety  of  language  and  variety  of  ftile, 
muft  in  fome  degree  go  together ; for  it  is  only  in  a 
language  that  admits  of  fuch  variety  of  arrangement  of 
the  words  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  do,  that  there  can 
. be  any  great  variety  of  ftile.  . . - . , • - 
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* 

bury,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved,  is,  in 
ray  judgment,  the  mod  copious  as  well  as 
elegant  writer  we  have  in  profe : But  he 
commonly  exceeds  very  much  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  may  be  faid  to  play  very  often 
and  wanton  with  the  language;  as  parti- 
cularly in  his . Advice  to  an  author,  how 
many  changes  has  he  rung  upon  Joliloquy 
or felf-converfc , indeed  more  than  i fhould 
have  thought  the  language  could  have  fur- 
niihed.  Among  the  antients,  Plato  has 
fomething  of  this  fault,  but  Cicero  much 
more,  efpecially  in  his  orations  ; and  in- 
deed he  feems  every  where  to  labour  to 
convince  the  reader  of  the  juftice  of  his 
obfervation,  but  of  which  however  he  has 
not  convinced  me,  that  the  Latin  language 
is  more  rich  in  words  than  the  Greek 

. # ’ * • * ’> 

\ , 

* O inopem  Graeciam,  fpeaking  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  an  exclamation  of  his  fomewhere : For,  as 
I have  obferved,  he  deals  much  in  that  figure.— 
At  the  fame  time,  I do  not  deny  that  the  Latin 
language  is  a rich  language,  efpecially  as  Cicero  has 
ufed  it ; but  that  it  is  a richer  language  than  the  Greek, 
I cannot  believe.  And  in  other  paffages  Cicero  him- 
felf  acknowledges  the  poverty  of  his  language;  as 
where  he  tells  us,  that  the  words  Phtfica  and  Dialeflica 
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In  this,  as  well  as  every  thing  elfe  belong- 
ing to  ftile,  Demofthenes  excels.  For  he 
is  copious  in  words,  but  not  fuper-abun- 


were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Even  the  name  of 
Pbilofophy  was  taken  from  that  language ; and  what  is 
more  extraordinary,  the  Romans  had  no  name  for  his 
own  art,  till  they  naturalized  the  word  Rhetorica.  (Sec 
Academic,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.)  And  in  his  philofophical 
works,  he  very  often  ufes  Greek  terms  for  want  of 
Latin : And  Lucretius,  tho’  he  does  not  ufe  the  fame 
freedom,  complains  of  the  poverty  of  the  language  ; 

• 

Nec  me  animus  fallit,  Graiorum  obfcura  reperta 
Difficile  illuftrare  Latinis  verfibus  efle  : 

Multa  novis  verbis  praefertim  cum  lit  agendum. 
Propter  aegeftatem  linguae  et  rerum  novitatem. 

Lib.  i.  in  Prooemio. 

Neither  can  I beb'eve,  that  the  Romans  in  genius 
exceeded  all  other  nations ; which,  however,  e.  ice- 
ro  affirms,  without  even  excepting  the  Greeks. 
(Lib.  i.  De  Oratore,  Cap.  4.)  Nor  can  I approve  of 
his  treating  the  Greeks  in  the  manner  he  does,  calling 
them  Graeculi  (Ibid.  cap.  11.)  and  Otiofi  et  loquaces , 
and  only  fortajfe  doEii  et  eruditi  (Ibid.  cap.  22.)  For 
tho’  it  be  true,  that  they  had  then  a great  deal  of  lei- 
fure,  not  being  employed,  as  they  were  formerly,  in 
arms  and  government,  they  were  for  that  very  reafon 
much  more  learned,  not  only  in  philofophv,  but  in  e- 
very  art,  and  among  others  in  the  art  of  fpeaking ; 
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dant.  And  here  again,  I cannot  help 
differing  from  Cicero,  who  fays,  that  e- 
ven  Demofthenes  did  not  fill  his  ears : For 
I fay,  his  ears  were  vitiated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  fchools  of  declamation,  where, 
in  order  to  draw  the  applaufe  of  boys 
or  any  ignorant  crowd,  the  fame  things 
were  faid  over  and  over  again,  with 
much  exaggeration  and  amplification. 
But  Demofthenes  had  formed  his  tafte  up- 
on the  pra&ice  of  real  bufinefs,  not  upon 
Vol.  IV.  D d 

which,  as  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  his  countrymen  learn- 
ed chiefly  from  the  Greeks : And  the  fa£t  moil  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  Romans  got  all  their  learning  from 
the  Greeks,  and  had  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
except  the  fcience  of  government  and  arms,  as  their 
own  poet  Virgil  has  confeffed,  who  in  oratory  parti- 
cularly, as  well  as  in  other  arts,  has  given  the  preference 
to  the  Greeks  in  thefe  famous  lines. 

Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera; 

(Credo  equidem) ; vivos  ducent  de  marmore  voltus ; 
Orabunt  caufas  melius  ; coelique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  et  furgentia  fidera  dicent : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes) ; pacifque  imponere  morem  ; 
Parccre  fubjeflis,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

.dsneid,  Lib.  6.  v.  847. 
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the  mimicry  of  it  in  fidlitious  caufes.  The 
author  in  Latin,  who  of  all  others  has  va- 
ried his  expreflion  the  moft  agreeably,  is 
in  my  opinion  Horace,  who  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words  and  phrafes,  particu- 
larly in  his  odes,  but  without  afledtation 
or  vain  fhew.  And  tho’  it  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  knows  what  fine  writing 
is,  that  fuch  a variety  of  choice  words 
and  phrafes  mull  have  coll  him  a -great 
deal  of  pains,  yet  they  appear  fo  eafy  and 
natural,  that  he  well  deferves  the  eulogium, 
Petronius  bellows  upon  him,  of  Curiofci  fe- 
licitas.  The  Rule  in  this  matter  feems  to 
be,  that  the  change  ought  not  to  be  too 
frequent,  fo  as  to  appear  to  be  merely 
for  the  fake  of  variety ; and  when  it  is 
made,  the  new  word,  Ihould,  if  pollible, 
exprefs  the  thing  more  fully  and  accurate- 
ly, or  with  more  force  and  emphafis. 


/ 
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CHAP.  IV. 

* 1 

/ 


Of  the  compofition  of  •words. — Of  the  vari- 
ety, which  the  rhythms  and  accents  of 
the  Greek  language  gave  to  their  pro- 
nunciation.— Thofe  were  a beauty  of  their 
profe , as  well  as  of  their  verfc  compofi- 
tion.— No  melody  or  rhythm  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Englijh. — We  have  only 
what  we  call  accents.— Thefe  meafure 
our  verfe  but  not  our  profe. — The  French 
have  neither  quantity  nor  accent. — The 
Italians  have  accents.—ThemodernGreeks 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours. — We  want 
one  of  the  great ef  beauties  of  antient  com- 
pofition, variety  of  arrangement  of  words. 
— Not  eafy  to  fet  bounds  to  that  variety 
in  the  antient  languages. — That  arrange - 
ment  not  fo  artificial  in  their  converfation , 
and  in  their  laws  and  decrees', — very  ar- 
tificial in  their  poetry. — Examples  of  this 
from  Horace's  odes. — Not  fo  much  of  it  in 
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I Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition 
of  words  in  fentences,  which  being 
fo  much  more  excellent,  and  of  fo  much 
greater  variety,  Stile  is  in  Englifti,  from 
its  principal  part,  not  unfitly  denominated 
Compofition.  How  much  the  Greek  lan- 
guage muft  have  been  varied  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, and  how  beautifully,  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables,  and  by  grave,  acute, 
and  circumflex  accents,  the  one  the  rhythm 
the  other  the  ;nelody  of  the  language,  I 
have  already  obferved  *.  What  a wonder- 
ful variety  the  accents  alone  muft  have 
produced,  the  reader  may  imagine,  when 
he  confiders  that  every  accent  he  fees 
marked  in  a Greek  book,  and  which  are 
now  become  quite  infignificant,  except 
fometimes  to  diftinguifh  one  word  from 
another,  were  pronounced.  The  variety 
of  thefe  accents  was  a beauty  even  of 
their  profe  compofition,  as  I have  elfe- 


* Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  and  8.  of  this  Voluftic. 
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where  obferved*,  and  fhall  fay  a great 
deal  more  of  it  in  the  next  chapter.  And 
as  to  their  rhythm,  that  it  .was  perceived 
in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their  verfe, 
which  was  formed  by  it,  and  that  it  was 
a thing  of  importance  in  their  rhetorical 
compofition,  we  have  not  only  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  but 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  treats  of  it 
in  his  books  of  rhetorick  as  a material 
part  of  the  oratorial  ftile  f.  And  if  the 
reader  be  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  two  au- 
thorities, and  will  ftill  believe  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  rhythm  in  Greek  or 
Latin  profe,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  his,  own 
or  any  other  modern  language,  I will  add 
a third,  viz.  Cicero,  who  has  treated  of  it 
at  greater  length  than  any  of  the  two  au- 
thors I have  mentioned,  in  his  Orator , ad 

* Lib.  i.  Cap.  j;. 

f See  the  Halicarnaflian  upon  this  fubjeft,  Dc  Com- 
pofttione  Verborum,  cap.  25.  where  he  quotes  the  autho- 
rity of  Ariftotle,  and  I think  he  could  not  have  quo- 
ted a better,  to  prove  that  what  he  fays  of  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek  orations  was  not  fanciful.  The  pafiage 
in  Ariftotle  he  refers  to.  is  Rhetor.  Lib.  iii.  cap. 
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Marcum  Brutum  *.  Now,  if  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  fo  well  compofed,  and 
pronounced  with  fuch  variety  of  rhythms 
and  tones,  could  not  fill  the  ears  of  Cice- 
ro, they  muft  have  been  indeed,  as  he  fays, 
very  proud  and  faftidious. 

As  the  Englifh  do  not  make  their  verfe 
by  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  have  any  rhythm  of  that  kind 
in  their  profe.  And  with  refpeft  to  accents 
fuch  as  the  Greeks  ufed,  I believe  very  few 
men  in  England  have  fo  much  as  an  idea 
how  a language  could  be  pronounced  with 
fuch  a variety  of  mufical  tones,  and  not  be 
mere  cant  or  fing-fong.  But  their  learned 
ears  knew  how  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  the 
melody  of  fpeech  and  of  mufic,  properly  fo 
called,  as  I have  elfewhere  explained  f. 
But,  tho’  we  have  not  rhythm  neither  in 
our  verfe  nor  profe,  we  have  what  we 
call  accents , by  which  we  diftinguifh  the 
fyllables  from  one  another,  not  by  mu- 
fical tones,  but  by  founding  one  louder 

* Cap.  51.  et  fequens. 
f Lib.  i.  Chap.  5.  of  this  Volume. 
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than  another.  In  this  way  we  form  our 
verfe ; and  tho’  it  give  an  agreeable  pro- 
nunciation to  our  profe,  it  has  not  yet 
been  formed  into  an  art,  nor  reduced  to 
feet,  meafuring . our  profe  compofition, 
as  I have  Ihewn,  it  meafures  our  verfe  *. 
But  if  it  be  drawn  too  far  back,  as  is 
the  fafhion  now,  inftead  of  being  a beau- 
ty to  our  language,  it  becomes  a great 
fault  in  our  pronunciation. 

The  French,  as  I have  obferved,  have 
neither  quantity,  nor  even  what  we  call 
accent,  in  their  language.  They  cannot 
therefore  have  blank  verfe,  and  it  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  their  profe  wonder- 
fully uniform,  being  varied  only  by  a cer- 
tain tone,  which  fome  of  them  give  to  the 
laft  words  of  their  fentences,  but  which  I 
obferve  is  not  pradifed  by  their  beft  fpeak- 
ers. 

The  Italians  have  accents  fuch  as  we 
have;  they  therefore  have  blank  verfe; 
And  I do  not  obferve  that  they  ufe  their  ac- 

* Vol.  II.  of  this  work,  p.  383.  and  following,  . 
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cents  fo  improperly  as  we  do,  by  drawing 
, them  too  far  back;  and  in  general  I think 
their  pronunciation  is  not  only  fweet  and 
Toft,  but  very  diftinCt  and  articulate  *. 

As  to  the  modern  Greeks,  they  have 
converted  their  antient  accents  into  ac- 
cents fuch  as  ours;  and,  neglecting  quan- 
tity altogether,  but  obferving  the  accents 
as  they  are  marked  in  the  Greek  books, 
they  pronounce  the  Greek  juft  as  the  Eng- 
lifh  did  fome  years  ago. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  antient  com- 
pofition,  and  fuch  as  gives  it  a variety  to 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds,  is  the  va- 
rious arrangement  of  the  words.  This  is  a 
beauty,  which  the  dcfe&s  of  the  grammar 
of  our  language  will  not  admit,  except  in 
a very  final!  degree,  even  in  our  poetry; 
and  (till  lefs  in  Qur  profe,  where,  befides 
the  (tinted  genius  of  our  language,  cuftoin 
has  confined  us  fo  much,  that  to  depart 

Vol  IV.  E e 


* See  what  I have  fa  id  of  that  language,  p.  144.  of 
this  Volume. 
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from  one  certain  arrangement,  is  reckoned 
pedantic  and  afle&ed.  In  this  refpeCt, 
I think  the  French  are  at  prefent  ftill  more 
dinted  than  we,  tho’  their  language,  by  ha- 
ving genders  and  numbers  not  only  in  their 
nouns  hut  in  their  adjectives  and  verbs, 
admits  much  more  latitude. 


I have  laid,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fet  bounds  to  the  variety  of 
arrangement : But  that  it  had  its  bounds  is 
certain  : For  we  plainly  perceive  the  ar- 
rangement of  Cicero  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  or 
any  other  writer  of  the  lower  empire  ; and 
we  fay  the  one  is  claflical,  and  the  other 
not;  Further,  we  know  alfo,  that  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  ordinary  and  familiar, 
and  another  that  was  artificial  and  not 
common,  being  ufed  only^  in  particular 
ftiles.  What  the  ordinary  compofition  was, 
we  may  judge  from  their  familiar  letters*, 


* See  the  collection  of  Cicero’s  letters,  ad  familia- 
res,  being  the  16th  book  of  his  Letters,  where  the  ar- 
rangement is  fuch,  that  the  words  may  be  tranflated 
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which  were,  no  doubt,  written  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation  ; but  in  their  laws  and  de- 
crees, in  which  the  greateft  perfpicuity 
was  ftudied,  the  compofition  was  ftdl  fun- 
pler  and  plainer,  and  coming  much  nearer 
to  the  arrangement  in  modern  languages. 
This  is  evident  from  what  is  preferved  to 
us  of  that  kind  of  writing,  among  the  A- 
thenians  and  Romans  i he  other  kind 
of  arrangement  is  to  be  found  in  their 
rhetorical  and  poetical  works,  but  chiefly 
in  their  poetry,  and  l think  I have  obfer- 
ved  that  it  is  more  uied  by  the  Latin  than 
by  the  Greek  poets;  nor  do  I know  any 
thing  in  Greek  coinpofed  10  artificially  as 
the  beginning  of  Horace’s  ode  to  Pyrrha. 


into  Englifli,  in  an  order  not  very  different  from  that 
in  which  they  ftand  iu  the  original. 

■*  In  Demofthenes  we  have  fcveral  laws  and  decrees 
inferted  in  his  orations,  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  words  is  very  different  from  the  arrangement 
in  the  fpccches  upon  thefe  laws  and  decrees.  1 he 
fame  inartificial  order  of  words  wc  lee  in  the  Roman 
Laws,  or  Saint  us- cofifulth,  and  in  the  edicts  of  their  1 : ae- 
tors,  preferved  to  us  in  the  collection  of  their  laws  made 
by  the  Emperor  Juftinian. 


1 
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i 

Quis  multa  gracilis  tc  puer  in  rofa  1 

Perfufus  liqtiidis  urget  odoribus 

Crato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  i j 

Where,  except  it  he  the  two  prepofitions 
in  and  Jitb>  which,  being  indeclinable  words, 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  words  they 
govern  otherwise  than  by  juxta-pofition, 
there  are  no  other  words  which  are  con- 
llrued  together,  that  are  joined  together  by 
pofition. 

Of  this  kind  of  compofition  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  his  Odes : And  it  is  certainly 
very  proper  for  that  exalted  kind  of  poe- 
try, which  ought  to  (peak  a language  very 
different  from  the  common.  But  in  his 
Satires,  where  both  the  fubjedt  and  lan- 
guage are  of  the  familiar  kind,  there  is  ve- 
ry little  of  it  ; nor  is  there  much  of  it  in 
his  Epifties,  except  in  one  where  he  feems 
to  have  thought,  that  the  fubjedl  required 
a more  elevated  ftile,  and  a finer  (low  of 
verfc  than  ordinary.  The  epiftle  I mean, 
is  that  to  Lollius  in  praife  of  Homer, 
where,  in  deferibing  the  fubject  of  the  I- 
liad,  he  fays, 
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Fabula,  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem 
Graecia  Barbariae  lento  collifa  duello, 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorutn  continet  aeftus. 

Here  the  two  firfl  lines  are  as  artificial,  ami 
flow  as  well  as  any  of  Virgil’s. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  him,  who 
has  ufed  this  artifice  of  compofition,  call- 
ed by  the  rhetoricians  byperbaton,  more 
I think  than  any  other  poet  Greek  or  La- 
tin. 7'his  gives  his  verfe  that  peculiar 
flow,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  that  of 
every  other  poet;  and  it  muft  be  confefled, 
that  there  is  a fwcetnefs  in  his  compofition, 
not  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  La- 
tin poet,  as  we  may  perceive  by  compa- 
ring his  verfification  with  that  of  Ovid, 
who  ufes  it  very  little,  or  with  that  of 
Lucretius,  who  docs  not  ufe  it  at  all, 
except  in  the  introductions  to  fome  of 
his  books*.  The  reafon  of  this  I take 

* In  the  exordium  of  Ills  firft  book  he  makes  Ve- 
nus fupplicate  Mars  to  give  peace  to  the  Romans,  in 
thefe  admirable  lines  ; where,  joined  to  the  finefl:  com- 
pofition, there  is  prefented  to  the  reader  as  beautiful 
a picture  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  poem. 
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to  be,  that  it  will  often  happen,  that  by- 
putting  together,  in  fo  artificial  a man- 
ner, words  of  different  terminations,  the 
found  will  be  made  more  agreeable  to  the 
ear.  2dly,  Such  an  uncommon  arrange- 
ment gives  a wonderful  variety  to  the 
ftile,  which,  as  I have  more  than  once 
ohferved,  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
writing,  and  without  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, there  can  be  no  beauty  in  that  or  a- 
ny  other  art.  And,  Laftly,  I think  I have 
fhown,  that  in  the  beft  writers,  this  arti- 
ficial arrangement  not  only  gives  pleafure 
to  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  fenfe  with  more 
emphafis  than  it  would  otherwife  be  con- 
veyed *.  But  be  the  reafon  what  it  will, 
we  are  fure  that  the  beauty  of  the  periods 
of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  were  they  to 
be  ft  ripped  of  the  artificial  arrangement, 
and  the  words  put  together  as  they  are 
conftrued  in  fyntax,  would  be  entirely  ldftj 

Kims  tu,  diva,  tuo  recubantem  corpore  fan&o 

Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaveis  ex  ore  loquelas 

Funde,  petens  pheidam  Romanis  inclyta  pacem. 

* See  the  efiay  upon  the  compofition  of  the  an* 
tients,  annexed  to  Volume  ii.  of  this  work. 
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and  the  fame  would  be  the  cafe  of  fuch  ar- 
tificial verfe  as  that  of  Virgil,  tho’  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables  fhould  allow  it  to  be 
fo  taken  down. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  the  beft 
things;  and  I mud  own  I think  Virgil  has 
ufcd'this  artifice  too  much,  particularly  in 
his  narrative  poem,  I mean  the  iEneid. 
Whereas  Homer,  tho’  he  has  ufed  it  fomc- 
times  in  the  ornamented  parts  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfiey,  fuch  as  the  fimilies*,  has  ve- 
ry feldom  ufed  it  in  the  narrative;  and  for 


* As  in  the  fine  comparifon  of  Nauficaa  and  her 
maids  to  Diana  and  her  Virgins  ; 

X 

'Om  y AfTlftis  ti <ri  X*T  ovfles 

’H  x*r*  Tutyiren  ?rspi(M**re»  » EpiuxtScf, 

Ttpsreptim  xx?rpoiT<  **i  *>*«*!ii  iAccQe  irr 
Tit  2s  <’  KvftQui,  tcovpxi  Aioj  «<y< •£«<•> 

Ayptfc/toi  (ytynlU  2i  ti  $pt> os  A nrti.) 

n as-ttif  S’iTTig  liyS  **{«  «>$•<  »S*  {f-itUTsa. ' 

Tuu  y<tpiy>«Tn  iriMrai,  *****  fo  ti  t*«». 

W «■  fUTWfUrt  5T*f0l»»S 

OdylT.  vi.  V.  102. 


This  fimile  Virgil  has  imitated  in  the  following  man- 


t 
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this  among  other  reafons,  the  narrative  of 
Homer  is  much  more  fimple  than  that  of - 
Virgil,  and  very  much  lefs  obfcurc. 


Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
< Exercct  Diana  choros,  quam  mille  fecutae 

Hinc  atque  Line  glomerantur  Oreades : ilia  pha- 
retram 

Fert  humero,  gradienfque  Deas  fupereminet  om- 
nes : 

Latonae  taciturn  pcrtc’ntant  gaudia  pectus. 

Talis  erat  Dido,  talem  fe  laeta  ferebat 

Per  medios,  inltans  operi  regnifque  futuris. 

JEn.  i.  V.  502. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  Homer  has  excelled  Vir- 
gil even  in  the  artifice  and  variety  of  his  arrangement, 
which,  as  I have  laid,  is  the  chief  excellence  of 
Virgil’s  verfification : For  he  feparates  Agxt.wir  and  its 
epithet  by  the  words  kxt’  ej^eos.  After  that 

he  returns  again  to  the  mountains  and  "throws  in  the 
line  FI  xxtx  Tijv'/sTo,  & c.  Then  he  returns  a fecond 
time  to  Diana,  in  the  line  &c.  where 

the  reader  may  obferve  the  figure  of  like  endings , or 
rhyme , as  we  call  it : Which,  I think,  is  a beauty,  and 
gives  not  only  a variety,  but  an  agreeable  flow  to  the 
compofition,  when  fparingly  ufed,  as  it- is  by  Homer, 
never  as  far  as  I remember,  except  in  his  fimilies,  (See 
what  I have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  in  Vol.  iii.  of  this  vvork, 
p.  84.)  where  he  ftudies  the  ornaments  of  diiStion  more 
than  in  the  bufy  active  parts  of  his  poems,  according  to 
Ariftotle’s  rule,  who  has  faid,  that  the  ornaments  of  ftile 
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Before  I have  done  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  I cannot  help  obferving, 
Vol.  IV.  F f 


Ihould  be  chiefly  employed  e»  raf  that  is, 

where  the  a&ion  of  th&poem  Hands.  ( Poetic . Cap.  24. 
in  fine — where  the  philofopher  adds,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  whatever  there  are  reafonings  or  fentiments 
and  characters  exprefi'ed,  that  is,  r 2 S<**«i]tj**  *<*<  t* 
r i,xct,  the  ornaments  of  words  ought  not  to  be  ftu- 
died  i — airexfvTTTH  ycef  ii  A»*:»  Aafaarc*  Al|if  rx  nln  xxi 
r*(  two!*!-) — But  to  return  to  Homer:  After  deferibing 
the  attendants  of  Diana,  he  interjects  a kind  of  pa- 
renthefis,  where  he  introduces  her  mother  Latona 
and  deferibes  her  joy.  Then  he  comes  back  again 
to  Diana,  who  being  principal  in  the  fimile  is  ne- 
ver out  of  light,  and  concludes  with  deferibing  her 
fine  appearance,  and  eminence  above  the  nymphs 
of  her  train.  Now  this  variety  of  compofition, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  pleafes  fo  much,  does 
not  produce  the  leaft  confulion,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Virgil’s  lines.  Nor  is  his  verfification  fo  flowing  and 
high  founding ; particularly  in  one  line,  viz.  Hint 
atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades , which  has  no  Cae- 
fura,  and  therefore  founds  difagreeably.  Now,  tho’ 
this  may  be  admitted  by  way  of  variety  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  a part  fo  much  or- 
namented as  the  fimiles  Ihould  be.  With  refpeCt  to 
the  fenfe  and  matter  of  the  fimile,  Virgil  is  ftill  more 
inferior  ; for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  diftinguilhes  Diana 
from  the  nymphs  in  her  train  by  her  wearing  a quiver, 
which  certainly  was  no  mark  of  diftinftion  j for  they 
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that,  tho’  the  antient  critics  fpeak  much  of 
that  figure  of  compofition  they  call  Hy- 
perbaton, none  of  them  has  attempted  to 
define  it  otherwife  than  by  telling  us,  that 
it  is,  as  the  word  imports,  putting  the 
words  of  a fentence  out  of  their  natural 
order.  But  what  that  natural  order  is  they 
do  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I believe  they  could 
tell  us,  otherwife  than  by  reference  to  com- 
mon ufe.  Now,  I am  perfuaded,  that  even 
in  common  ufe,  there  was  an  arrangement 


all  had  quivers.  Then  he  has  omitted  the  circum- 
ftance  that  diftinguilhes  Diana  more  than  any  thing 
elfe,  which  is,  that,  tho’  they  were  all  handfome,  yet  fhe 
was  confpicuous  among  them  all : And,  laftly,  that 
emphatical  defeription  in  Homer  of  the  joy  of  Latona 
in  two  words,  yiynti  fa i»«t,  is  very  infipidly  paraphrafed 
as  I think  in  a whole  line : — See  an  excellent  criticifm 
of  one  Valerius  Probus,  preferved  to  us  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  upon  this  imitation  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  where 
he  fays,  what  I think  is  certainly  true,  Nihil  quicquam 
tarn  improfpere  Virgilium  ex  Honiero  vertijfe . And  be- 
lides  what  l have  faid,  he  obferves  that  the  whole  fi- 
mile  is  improper,  becaufe  there  was  no  likenefs  be- 
twixt Diana  hunting  with  her  quivered  nymphs,  and 
Dido  in  the  middle  of  her  town,  furrounded  by  her 
Court,  and  injlaiis  tberi  regnifque  futuris. 
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different  from  what  we  ufe  in  our  language*, 
and  different  from  that  in  which  a fchool- 
boy  arranges  the  words  of  the  learned 
languages,  when  he  conftrues  them.  This 
I think  is  evident,  from  the  familiar  letters 
and  the  edidts  and  decrees  I have  mention- 
ed. The  difference  therefore  betwixt  the 
common  arrangement  and  the  figured,  mull 
only  be  of  more  or  lefs,  which  would  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  is  not  to  be  defined. 

Before  I conclude  this  fubjedt  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  arrangement  of  words, 
I muft  obferve,  that  there  is  fomething 
fingnlar  in  the  Latin  arrangement,  which 
diftinguilhes  the  Latin  compofition  from 
the  Greek,  or  that  of  any  other  language 
I know.  It  is  the  pofition  of  the  verb, 
almoft  always  at  the  end  of  the  fentence : 
And  if  it  be  a period  confifting  of  feveral 
members,  it  very  often  likewife  terminates 
each  of  thefe  members.  Now,  as  I hold 
variety  to  be  eflential  to  the  beauty  of  lan- 

* Sec  of  the  arrangement  in  Englilb,  Vol.  II.  of 
this  work,  book  iii.  cap.  2. 
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guage  and  ftile,  this  arrangement  gives  an 
uniformity  and  famenefs  to  the  compofi- 
tion,  which  I muft  own,  does  not  pleafe 
me:  Nor  can  it,  I think,  pleafe  any  one, 
whole  ear  is  formed  to  the  variety  of  the 
Greek  compofition. 

This  obfervation  upon  the  Latin  compo- 
fition, I have  made  in  the  diflertation  up- 
on the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annex- 
ed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work*; 
but  I will  beg  leave  to  fay  a little  more  here 
upon  the  fubjedt.  If  every  fentence  was  to 
be  concluded  with  the  fame  word,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  much  worfe,  and  not 
to  be  endured ; but  it  is  not,  I think,  good 
when  the  conclufion  is  with  a word  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  is,  the  fame  part  of  fpeech. 
When  I read  Latin  profe,  I expert  the 
verb  at  the  full  ftop,  as  much  as  I do  a 
rhyme  at  the  end  of  Mr»  Pope’s  Difticks: 
And,  befides,  the  terminations  of  the  La- 
tin verbs  in  it  and  unt,  in  erit  and  erunt , 
abant , ebant , and  ibant , are  founds,  which, 
by  themfelves,  were  very  unpleafant,  I am 
perfuaded,  to  a Greek  ear,  even  when  in- 

* Page  587. 
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terfperfed  with  the  reft  of  the  compofition, 
but  much  more  fo,  when  they  made  a gin- 
gle  at  the  end  of  fentences,  or  members 
of  fentences.  It  is  true  that  the  verb  is  a 
principal  part  of  fpeech,  and  the  glory,  as 
I have  faid,  of  the  grammatical  art,  being 
more  artificial,  and  admitting  of  greater 
variety  than  any  other  part  of  fpeech.  It 
is  true  alfo,  as  I have  obferved  elfewhere*, 
that  the  laft  place  of  the  fentence  is  a place 
of  honour,  and  gives  a particular  emphafis 
to  the  word  that  is  put  there.  But,  how- 
ever diftinguifhed  the  verb  may  be  by  the 
grammatical  art,  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  noun  exprefiing  the  fubjlance  is  prior 
in  dignity  to  any  word  denoting  an  acci- 
dent t*  And  tho’  the  concluding  verb  go- 
« • ’ . . * » * • 

* Difiertation  on  the  Compofition  of  the  antients, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  572.. 

f This  the  Halicarnaffian*  has  obferved  before  me ; 
for  he  has  faid,  t«  p i*  ya%  (?*  ni^wriij  m*  t«ni e*  St- 

A«v*,  tx  Ji  (t<*  ^Itfixrx)  T«  rvxfitfi nxaf  X(oTif>o r ot  r>|  Quest 
unxi  T11*  tvtriut  t»»  De  Gompofttione  cap.  j. 

This  whole  chapter  and  the  next  are  well  worth  the 
reading,  as  they  Ihow  that  it  is  neither  precedence  in 
the  nature  of  things,  nor  the  grammatical  conftruftion 
of  the  words,  that  regulates  their  order  and  rank  in 
% ' the  fentence. 
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vern  nouns,  and  perhaps  other  verbs  in 
the  fentence,  yet  it  may  not  be  the  word 
to  which  the  fpeaker  or  writer  defires  to 
draw  the  chief  attention  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  and  for  that  reafon  it  may  not  be 
worthy  of  the  laft  place,  or  in  that  order  it 
may  not  give  an  agreeable  cadence  to  the 
period. 

In  the  compofition  of  the  beft  Greek 
writers,  I think  I have  fhown  *,  that  not 
only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  was  ftudied, 
but  alfo  the  fenfe : And  if  fo,  it  was  ne- 
cefiary  that  the  fentence  or  period,  and  its 
different  members,  fhould  be  terminated 
with  different  parts  of  fpeech,  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  with  the  verb  j but  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  my  obfervation,  with  fubftan- 
tives,  adje&ives  (under  which  I include 
participles,  thefe  being  as  I have  faid, 
no  other  than  words  denoting  qualities 
with  the  addition  of  time  f,)  and  fome- 
times pronouns,  and  even  adverbs,  nay 

\ 

* Ibidem,  page  570.  and  following. 

f Page  47.  of  this  Volume. 
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particles  *,  which  gives  a wonderful  vari- 
ety to  the  Greek  compofition,  with  refpeft 
both  to  the  found  and  the  fenfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  the 

* % 

* Of  this  many  examples  may  be  given  ; but  I will 
only  mention  two,  which  happen  to  occur  to  me  in 
reading  the  third  Olynthiad  of  Demofthenes ; there  he 
fays,  Oti  y*j  Ilf  tovto  vt^ia-rnrlTXI  Tx  ir^xyfUtTXf  far  T« 
■xx^ofrx  irfcvftttx,  <r%tbot  irpii*  aa-arrf;  Si)  *-ou,  p.  22.  E- 
ditionis  Moreli. — Here  the  conclufion  is  with  two  par- 
ticles of  affirmation.  In  the  fame  way  he  concludes 
another  fcntence  in  the  fame  oration ; OuSf  y*$  i> 

Ttif  tou  x-oMfiiev  xirJl<ro<{,  T*ir  fpiuycirtit  ouOiif  "f*UTou  *«ri|- 
yo^tr  xXXx  xxi  rev  rrjanyfr  xxi  rut  irXiiritt  xxi  wxirxt 
fixXXti.  'Httkit xi  S«p* s S ix  xxiTxt  r •«{  tpiuyiirxi  S»  xou. 
Then  follows  immediately  a very  lingular  conclufion, 
with  the  potential  Particle,  «r.  Mum  y«g  t|«f  r«  *xt- 

HySgtUITI  TXt  xXXUf  II  Sf  TOUT#  fTOilf  <IXXrT6s,  ItlxXt  XT, 

Ibid.  p.  23.  And  the  fentence  immediately  before 
tliofc  that  I have  quoted  concludes  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  firft  perfon,  In  this  manner,  rxipx<  01S*  tout’  iy»i. 
Thus  we  have,  in  the  fame  paflage,  the  fentences  ter- 
minated with  almoft  all  the  feveral  parts  of  fpeech, 
excepting  only  the  participle,  which,  tho’  it  happen 
not  to  conclude  any  of  the  fentences  in  this  paflage,  is 
a very  frequent  conclufion  in  Greek,  for  the  Greeks, 
as  the  antient  grammarians  obferve,  were  aiXtfiiT»%ti.— 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  even  when  the  Greeks  ter- 
minate with  a verb,  it  is  not  the  governing  verb  in 
the  fentence,  but  an  infinitive  governed  by  that  verb. 
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fame  variety  in  the  Latin  compofition, 
neither  in  their  liiftorical  nor  rhetorical 
ftile,  we  need  only  compare  in  this 
view  the  Greek  hiftories  with  the  Latin, 
or  the  Greek  orations  with  the  Latin. 
There  is  I think  no  better  hiftorical  ftile 
in  Latin  than  that  of  Julius  Caefar,  fo  much 
and  fo  juftly  recommended  by  Cicero. 
Now,  let  any  man  read  but  tbe  firft  page 
of  his  commentaries  de  Bello  Galileo,  and 
there  he  will  find  every  fentence  termina- 
ted with  a verb,  and  generally  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fentence,  as  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  feveral  nations  that  inhabited 
Gaul,  he  fays,  ‘ Horum ^omnium  fortiffimi 

* funt  Belgae , propterea  quod  a cultu  atque 
4 humanitate  provinciae  longijfime  abfunt ; 

* minimeque  ad  eos  mercatores  Jaepe  comeant 
4 atque  ea,  quae  ad  effeminandos  animos perti- 

* nent , important And  immediately  fol- 
lowing this,  is  another  fentence  confiding 
of  feveral  more  members,  all  terminated  in 
the  fame  way:  It  is  in  thefe  words,  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  Helvetii,  he  fays,  ‘ Prox - 

* imi  J'untGermanis  qui  trails  Rhenum  inco - 

* lunt,  quibufeum  continent er  bellum  gtrunt : 
4 (qua  de  caufa  Helvetii  quoque  reliquos  Gal- 
4 los  virtute  praeccdunt,  quod fere  quotidi- 
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ants  praeliis  cum  Germanis  contenduntt 
* quum  aut  fuis  jinibus  cos  prohibent , aut 
‘ ipfi  in  eorum Jinibus  bellum  gerunt.'  Where 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  laft  fentence, 
there  is  a quadruple  rhyme  of  unts\  for 
there  is  gerunt , praeced'unt , contendunt,  and 
gerunt  again.  Now,  compare  with  this, 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (whofe  ftile, 
of  all  the  Greek  writers,  is  the  likeft  to 
that  of  Julius,]  in  the  beginning  of  the  nar- 
rative of  his  Cyropaedia ; and  we  Ihall 
find  his  claufules  mod  agreeably  varied 

s 

with  other  words  as  well  as  verbs:  And 
one  of  his  fentences,  it  may  be  obierved, 
concludes  with  the  adverb ‘grexx ; for  he 
fays,  TravTct  cTg  x.ii’S'uvov  *w7rou.(tva.i  t ov  sttxi- 
vtiobxi  ‘grgxa.  And  Thucydides,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  narrative,  where  he  de- 
fcribes  the  town  of  Epidamnis , goes  on  for 
five  fentences,  all  terminated  with  nouns 
or  participles : And  it  is  not  till  the  fixth 
fentence  that  he  concludes  with  a verb. 

In  the  Latin  oratoiial  ftile,  there  is  ftill 
more  of  the  famenefs  of  ‘compofition,  of 
which  any  man  may  convince  himfclf,  by 
Vol.  IV. . G g 
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comparing  the  orations  of  Cicero  with 
thofe  of  Demofthenes.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  for  Milo,  which,  I am  per- 
fuaded,  was  more  ftudied  in  the  com- 
pofition  than  any  he  ever  wrote,  tho’  as 
it  is  faid,  he  failed  much  in  the  fpeaking 
of  it,  I have  counted  above  ten  periods  all 
concluding  with  verbs,  and  even  the 
members  of  thefe  periods  ending  for  the 
greater  part  in  the  fame  way.  I will  give 
an  inftance  only  of  one  of  them  : * Quam- 
‘ obrem  ilia  arma,  centuriones,  cohortes, 
‘ non periculum  nobis  fed  praefidium  denun - 

* t 'mnt : neque  folum  ut  quieto,  fed  etiam 
‘ ut  magno  animo  fimus  hortantur : neque 

* auxilium  modo  defenfioni  meae  verum 
4 etiam  filentium  pollicentur  * And  it  is 
well  known,  that  there  was  one  claufule 
with  a verb,  which  was  obferved,  in  his 
own  time,  to  recur  too  often  in  his  ora- 
tions; I mean  the  ejfe  <uideatur\  And  there 
is  a remarkable  paflage  from  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutum,  which  I have  quoted,  in  Vo- 
lume iii.*  from  which  it  appears,  that  in 
the  days  of  Cicero  no  compofition  wras 
e (teemed,  unlefs  the  fentences  terminated 
in  a verb. 

* Page  54. 
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What  made  the  Romans  To  fond  of  fuch 
endings,  was,  I believe,  that  they  thought 
the  verb  furnifhed  a firm  bafis  upon  which 
the  period  might  reft;  *,  and  gave  it  a den- 
fity  and  a compadnefs,  by  bringing  the 
fenfe  of  it  altogether  and  as  it  were  in  a 
body  upon  the  hearer  ; fo  that,  without 
fuch  a bafis,  the  compofition  was  loofe 
and  diffluent,  as  he  expreffes  it  in  the  paf- 
fage  above  quoted.  And  it  is,  no  doubt, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the  Greeks  ufe  it 
more  in  their  rhetorical  ftile  than  in  anv 
' other.  But  as  I have  obferved  more  than 
once,  there  can  be  no  beauty  of  ftile  with- 
out variety.  And  befides,  it  will  often 
happen,  that  the  verb  is  not  the  mod  im- 
portant word  in  the  fentence,  and  there- 
fore not  entitled  either  to  the  firft  or  laft 
place,  as  I think  I have  fhown,  in  my 
Treatife  above  quoted,  * upon  the  compofi- 
4 tion  of  the  ant  lent  s'  And  accordingly 
Demofthenes,  as  appears  from  the  exam- 

* The  Halicarnaffian  commending  a period  of  Pla- 
to, fays,  that  ixnt  uXi><P‘.  xrtpx^t. — (neg<  t,5  hnoTqr ,f  tov 
A»^or«(Mu{,cap.  24).  Yet  it  does  not  end  with  a verb;  for 
it  runs  thus,  Egy»  pitt  ifcit  01$  t%oun  TIC  trtpint 

cc'jtcis,  it  ru%MTts,  Ttc$ivttTxt  Tij*  Uiftxpftt^t  vctixi. 

• % 
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pies  I have  given,  very  often  choofes  to 
conclude  his  periods  with  fome  other  part 
of  fpeech.  And,  if  the  reader  be  not  far 
tisfied  with  thefe  examples,  he  may  find- 
many  more  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fame. 
Olynthiac,  particularly  in  that  famous  paf* 
fage,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  *,  where  he  compares  the  Athenians 
of  his  time  with  their,  anceflors,  This, 
comparifon  begins  with  thefe  words,  Kca- 
T 01  ox.i^a.oQe,  O a»Tpe«  AGwatot,  ‘a  risa.p  x.e<p- 
aAa/a.  tiirtiv  e%ol  rxv  t 'em  rcov  irp oyovuv  'tpyuv 
xou  r xv  ty  lvfjLCov.  1 hen  he  goes  on  for 
two  folio  pages  of  the  edition  I ufe,  where, 
I fay,  that  there  are  more  periods  and 
members  of  periods  terminated  by  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  than  by  verbs.  The  whole 
oration  is  well  worth  the  reader’s  perufal ; 
for  I think  it  the  lined  thing  of  the  kind, 
both  for  matter  and  ftile,  I ever  read  : And 
particularly  Demoflhenes  has  (hewn  in  it, 
that  he  well  deferves  the  praife,  which  e- 
venhis  enemy  Efchines  bellowed  upon  him, 
and  which  the  Halicarnafiian  j"  tells  us, 

* ITl{l  «!»«THTCJ  T1V  AlftCfl Htl't,  cap.  22. 

f-  ntri  Tin  htnri)T>i  Ten  ArMcrCtrevt  cap.  JJ.  and  3^! 
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was  fo  clear,  that  it  could  not  be  difputed, 
of  excelling  all  other  orators  in  compofi- 
tiqn.  „ 

The  Latins,  I obferve,  in  their  epifto- 
lary  ftile>  hav-e  not  near  fo  much  of  it ; 
which,  periuadt-s  me,  that,  in  their  conver- 
fation,  of  which  the  epiftolary  ftile  is  an 
imitation,  it  was  not  fo  common.  And 
accordingly  Cicero  in  his  dialogues,  does 
not  ufe  it  fo  much.  But  in  all  their  grave 
compofitions,  fuch  as  their  hiftqries  and 
orations,  it  is  very  much  ufed.  And  even 
in  their  didadic  ltile  they  ufe  it  more  than 
the  Greeks ; as  we  may  judge  by  compa- 
ring Cicero’s  books  de  officiis , with  Arifto- 
tle’s  didadic  works,  and  particularly  his 
Treatife  on  poetry , where  you  may  read 
whole  pages  without  the  conclufton  of  one 
fentence  by  a verb. — And  fo  much  with 
refped  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
the  antient  languages. 

t 

In  the  modern,  fuch  as  the  French  and 
Englifh,  the  verb  not  being  fo  artificial  a 
part  of  fpeech,  nor  of  fuch  importance  in 
the  fentence,  there  is  no  fuch  uniformity 
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in  their  compofition  ; nor  indeed  do  I 
obferve,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  word 
in  them  that  concludes  the  fentence  oft- 
ner  than  another. 

From  what  I have  here  faid,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  it  is,  I think,  evident, 
i mo,  That  we  cannot  vary  our  compofition 
by  the  arrangement  of  words,  as  the  anti- 
ents  did.  2 do,  Neither  can  we  do  it  by  long 
and  fhort  fyllables ; for  befides  the  defedt 
of  the  modern  languages  in  that  particular, 
our  ears  are  fo  little  formed  to  that  kind 
of  rhythm,  that  even  in  reading  the  an- 
tient  verfe  we  do  not  mark  it  as  we  fhould 
do*:  And,  laflly,  as  to  the  accents  or  me- 
lody of  their  language,  as  they  called  it, 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it. — It  remains 
therefore,  that  the  only  variety  we  can 
give  to  our  ftile,  is  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, fitly  divided  into  members  of  diffe- 
rent lengths  and  ftrudlures,  and  varioufly 
connedted  together.  Whoever,  therefore, 
compofes  in  fhort  fentences,  where  the  fub- 
jedt  makes  periods  proper,  appears  to  me  to 
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be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  compo- 
fition,  nor  indeed  to  know  that  there  cannot 
beany  beauty  in  any  art  without  variety, and 
that  variety  cannot  be,  except  where  there 
is  a whole  of  fome  extent  or  fize.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  obferve,  that  this  fhort  cut  of 
a ftile,  as  I call  it,  which  has  been  introdu- 
ced among  us  from  France,  but  is  not  at 
prefent  fo  fafhionable  as  it  was  fome  years 
ago,  is  tedioufly  uniform  and  difgufting 
to  the  ear,  which  in  matter  of  compofition 
muft  be  the  judge,  fmce,  as  I have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  reading  is  the  teft  of  good 
writing  *.  The  ear  is  alfo  offended  by  the 
frequent  breaks  or  flops,  which  make  a 
kind  of  bounding  hopping  ftile,  without 
any  thing  like  that  flow,  that  Jlumen  ora- 
tionis,  of  which  the  antients  fpeak  fo  much. 
Arid  belides  all  this,  I maintain  that  the 
fenfe,  collected  in  a well  compofed  period, 
comes  upon  you  more  fully  and  forcibly, 
than  when  it  is  cut  into  fhreds,  and  frit- 
tered'down  into  fhort  and  unconnected 
fentences.  I will  add,  that  the  compofing 
in  this  way  has  a bad  effeCt  upon  the  read- 
ers or  hearers ; for  it  weakens  their  com- 


* Introduction  to  Volume  iii.  p.  4. 
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prehenfion,  by  accuftoming  them  to  take 
in  the  fenfe  only  in  fmall  parcels,  and  broken 
down  as  it  were  into  pap  to  feed  children. 
Now,  the  rtioft  valuable  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  cbmprchenfion , by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  fee  a whole  at  once.  In  ac- 
quiring this  faculty,  as  in  acquiring  other 
habits,  the  mind  mud  proceed  by  degrees, 
and  before  it  can  take  in  a whole  oration, 
an  epick  poem,  a tragedy,  or  a fyftem  of 
fcience,  it  mud  have  learned  to  compre- 
hend a period.  Further,  by  not  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  corn}  ohtions,one  becomes 
unable  to  read  or  pronounce  what  is  com- 
ppfed  in  the  antient  way,  or  even  to  un- 
derftand  it,  tho’  it  be  ever  fo  well  read  to 
him  ; and  he  is  in  the  cafe  of  a young  be- 
ginner to  learn  Latin,  who  will  not  un- 
derftand  the  mod  fimple  and  ordinary 
compofition  in  that  language,  till  the  words 
are  put  in  the  order  of  conftru&ion  to 
which  he  has  been  accuftomed  in  his  own 
language.  It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that 
to  pronounce  fuch  compofition,  a good  deal 
of  breath  is  required,  and  one  mull  be 
well-winded,  according  to  the  common  ex- 
preffion.  Now,  that  is  to  be  acquired  by 
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pra&ice:  And  accordingly  we  are  told,  that 
Demofthenes,  by  exercife6  of  different  kinds 
lengthened  his  wind,  which  was  naturally 
fhort,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  his 
long  periods  una  continuatione  verborum , 
as  Cicero  fays  *,  that  is  in  one  breath. 
Mr  Garrick,  the  famous  player,  not  ha- 
ving pradtifed  the  fpeaking  of  fuch  kind 
of  compofition,  very  different  from  that  of 
Shakefpeare,  which  he  had  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  fpeak,  could  not,  as  1 have  been 
well  aflured,  pronounce  the  periods  of 
Milton  f;  and  therefore  he  avoided  acting 
Vol  IV.  H h 


# Cicero,  de  Or  at  ore , Lib.  i.  cap.  6 1. 

f There  is  a period  in  Satan’s  fpeech  to  Beelzebub, 
in  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  loft,  confifting  of  no  lefs 
than  feventeen  lines  running  into  one  another ; in 
which,  tho’  it  be  fo  well  compofed  that  I think  the 
fenfe  is  perfe&ly  clear,  thole,  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  fuch  compofition,  are,  as  I have  obferved,  very  apt 
to  lofe  their  way.  But  the  fcholar  knows,  that  no- 
thing can  be  truly  beautiful,  which  has  not  a certain 
extent  and  greatnels.  See  Ariftotle’s  Poetics,  cap.  7. 
The  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  as  Milton 
does,  not  only  makes  the  verfification  more  beautiful 
by  making  the  paufes  more  various,  but  gives  to  serfs 
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in  any  play  compofed  in  that  way*:  And 
perhaps  that  was  the  reafon  which  made 
him  refufe  the  bed  play,  as  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  Englifh 
language;  I mean  the  Douglas,  a great  part 
of  which  is  compofed  in  periods  j\  The 
ftudy  of  the  antient  authors  will  form  our 
tafte  to  that  kind  of  compofition  ; and  if  we 
.join  to  the  ftudv  of  them,  the  pra&ice  of 
tranflating  and  reciting  them,  we  fhall  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  writing  and  fpeaking  in 


the  beauty  of  profe  compofition  in  periods,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  has  obferved.  See  the  pafTage  from  him 
quoted,  Vol.  ii.  p.  396.  But  Shakefpear,  not  being 
a fcholar,  and  having  no  idea  of  this  beauty,  common- 
ly terminates  the  fenfe  with  the  verfe,  fo  that  the  ftop 
muft  always  be  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  ; which  makes 
his  verfification  almofi:  as  uniformly  tedious  as  our 
rhyming  verfe,  compofed  all  of  fentences  confiding 
each  of  ten  fyllables,  with  a gingle  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  verfe. 

* This  anecdote  I had  from  the  late  Mr  Glover, 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Garrick,  and; 
being  himfelf  a play-writer,  attended  the  theatre  very 
much. 

# 

f I doubt  there  are  very  few  players  now  in  Bri- 
tain, that  can  fpeak,  as  they  ought  to  be  fpoken,  the 
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periods,  fo  as  to  do  it  as  it  were  naturally. 
For  fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  as  the 
Halicarnaffian  has  obferved,  that  by  it  we 
can  bring  ourfelves  to  do  with  eafe  the 
mod  difficult  things;  even  to  compofe  and 
pronounce  fuch  periods  as  thofe  of  Dcmof- 
thencs ; and  for  proof  of  this  he  gives  an 
example,  which  to  me  is  mod  convincing, 
of  our  learning  the  grammatical  art,  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  know  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  words,  and  to  read  and  write 
readily  and  ealily, — a mod  wonderful  art, 
he  fays*.  He  might  have  added  amore  won- 
derful art  Hill,  which  we  acquire  by  mere 
imitation  and  pradice,withoutbeingtaught, 
or  indeed  without  being  capable  of  learn- 
ing the  grammatical  art,  or  any  other;  I 


firft  eight  lines  of  this  play,  where  the  verles  are  run 
together,  and  the  fenfe  fufpended  to  the  end,  in  a 
way  never  ufed  in  rhyme,  and  very  feldom  in  blank 
verfe  as  it  is  now  coippofed.  This  compofition  fhould 
be  fpoken  in  fuch  a way,  that  the  verfe  fhould  be 
marked  not  only  by  the  accents,  but  by  feme  little 
flop  at  the  end  of  the  verfe,  but  much  fhorter,  and 
of  a different  kind  from  the  paufes  which  the  fenfe  re- 
quires. This  is  a matter  of  pretty  nice  diferimination. 


. * T«s  JsiFOT^ros  rev  Ar.ficTluovs,  cap.  J2. 
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mean J peaking . The  practice  of  reciting 
the  orations  of  antient  authors  I would 
recommend  particularly  to  thofe  who  would 
form  themfelves  to  be  public  fpeakers.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Marquis  of  Wharton 
formed  his  fon,  the  Duke,  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
readied  fpeakers  that  ever  was  in  England, 
by  making  him  get  by  heart  whole  ora- 
tions of  Demofthenes,  and  repeat  them 
with  all  the  graces  of  a&ion  and  pronun- 
ciation. 

How  much  ftile  may  be  varied  by  tropes 
and  figures,  1 have  explained  at  length  in 
the  preceding  volume.  And  I fhall  only 
add  here*  that  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe 
which  varies  and  embellifhes  the  ftile,  a 
meafure  mull  be  obferved,  and  there  mull 
not  be  too  much  any  more  than  too  little. 
For,  in  that  confifts  the  to  or  what  is 

decent  and  becoming,  which  is  required 
in  every  art,  and  without  vehich  there 
can  be  nothing  truiy  beautiful  in  any 
art*.  "¥et  it  is  not  comprehended  in  a- 

* See  what  the  Halicarnr.ffian  fays  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  the  ro  stjix*!,  in  his  admirable  treatife  % «o»  r«  Ji<- 
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ny  art  or  feience,  nor  can  it,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  be  fo  comprehended, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  tho’  Gorgias,  as  he  tells  us,  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  it  to  an  art  *.  Be- 
fore I come  to  fpeak  of  it,  I will  beftow  a 
chapter  more  upon  fome  things  relating 
to  the  Greek  compofition,  which  were  re- 
duced to  an  art  among  them. 

t»v  Anftfhuvf,  cap.  48.  where  he  fays,  that  if 
what  is  becoming  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjett  is  not  ftu- 
died,  no  other  beauty  in  the  diction  will  be  of  any  va- 
lue. And  in  this,  he  fays,  as  well  as  in  other  virtues 
of  an  orator,  Demofthenes  was  molt  eminent. 

* n»{«  rvrSfrlVf  tUfUtTttly  cap.  12. 
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CHAP.  V. 


The  beauty  of  the  Greek  compofition  perceived 
even  by  the  people  — Of  the  difference  be- 
twixt a learned  and  an  unlearned  judge , 
in  the  flatter  of  oratory  and  of  popular 
writing. — The  art  of  compofition  beft 
learned  from  Dionyfius  the  Halfarnaf- 
fian ; — he  divides  the  art  into  two  bran- 
ches, the  choice  of  the  words , and  the 
joining  them  properly  together. — This 
laf,  the  mof  difficult  of  the  two. — Two 
things  required  to  make  fine  compofition , 
that  it  Jhould  be  plea/ant,  and  that  it 
Jloould  be  beautiful.  — Thcfe  mujl  depend 
upon  the  elements  offpeech  properly  joined 
together. — Of  the  letters , the J'yllabtes, 
and  the  words  in  Greek. — Of  the  changes 
which  their  orators  made  upon  their 
words.  — The  compofition  of  words  into 
periods , of  great  variety  and  beauty. — 
Four  things  required  to  make  fne  compo - 
t itioiiy  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and 
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•what  is  fuitable  or  proper  to  the  fubjeft. 
— Of  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language. 
— Different  tones  upon  different  •words 
in  other  languages  as  •well  as  the  Greek , 
but  not  regulated  by  art.  — Of  the  rhythm 
in  Greek. — Shown  that  there  is  a rhythm 
in  the  profe  as  well  as  the  verfe . — A 
difference  of  rhythms  fuited  to  diffe- 
rent files  in  profe.  — Of  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  rhythm  of  •verfe  and  of  profe. — 
The  mind  much  affected  by  rhythm  as 
well  as  by  other  kinds  of  motion.— The 
greatefi  excellence  of  profe  is  to  refemble 
•verfe , and  of  •verfe  to  refemble  profe. — 
This  explained. — Profe  re/embles  verfe 
by  rhythm , — but  it  mufl  not  be  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  — Examples  given  in  the  Greek 
Lyric  poetry , of  rhythms  that  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  or  meajured. — Exam- 
ples of  fuch  rhythms  in  Demofhenes.— 
That  there  are  fuch  rhythms  in  profe , at- 
tefed  by  Arifotle  as  well  as  by  the  Hali- 
carnaffan.—Of  poetry  in  Englifh  in  which 
the  verfe  is  concealed. — Oj  profe  in  Eng- 
li/h  refembling  verfe. — How  verfe  is 
made  to  refemble  profe. — Examples  of 
this  from  Homer  and  from  Milton. — Of 
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* variety  in  the  proft  file. — That  absolute- 
ly neceffary  to  make  it  pleajant. — There 
mujl  be  a variety  not  only  in  the  'words, 
but  of  the  rhythms  and  the  melody. — 
Little  variety  at  prefent  in  our  Englijh 
profe. — Milton  imitates  the  antients  in 
this  as  in  other  things. — Opinions  of  cer- 
tain critics  in  the  days  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian , that  Demoflhenes  did  not  labour 
his  •words  fo  much  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
fuppofes. — Anjvuer  to  this  objetlion . — 
The  •writing  of  numerous  profe,  tho'  dif- 
ficult at  firfi,  becomes  ea)y  by  practice. — 
Examples  of  this  from  other  arts. — The 
art  of  fine  fpeaking  and  ^writing  more 
difficult  than  the  other  arts  ; — requires 
greater  labour  to  excell  in  it. — A great 
memory  necejfarily  required  in  an  anti - 
ent  orator. — An  art  of  memory  among 
them , unknown  in  modern  times, — The 
nature  of  this  drt. — If  the  moderns  excell 
or  equal  the  antients  in  oratory , it  mujl 
be  by  Superiority  of  genius.— Commenda- 
tion of  the  Halicarnaffian  s •writings. 
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THAT  there  is  a wonderful  beauty  in 
the  Greek  compofition,  not  only  in 
verfe  but  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  their 
orations,  every  man,  who  underftands  their 
language,  and  has  any  natural  tafte  or  fenfe 
of  what  is  beautiful,  muft  acknowledge; 
for  not  only  can  the  people  judge  of  an 
oration  whom  it  is  fpoken,  and  can  deter- 
mine very  juftly  upon  the  merit  of  diffe- 
rent orators  whom  they  hear,  but  they  can 
judge  alfo  of  an  oration  when  they  read  it. 
And  I am  of  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  oratory,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  and  of  the  unlearned  ; for  oratory, 
and  fpeaking  or  writing  upon  any  fubjedl 
belonging  to  common  life,  is  a popular  art,  , 
which  being  addrefled  to  the  people,  muft 
pleafe  them,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  good 
of  the  kind.  And  tho’,  as  the  fame  author 
obferves,  the  people  may  approve  of  a ve- 
ry forry  orator,  not  having  heard  a better, 
yet  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  a better,  and  fo  making  the  com- 

Vol.  IV.  I i 
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parifon,  they  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  be ft  *. 

Is  there  then  no  difference,  it  will  be 
faid,  betwixt  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned  in  this  matter?  My  an- 
fwer  is,  that  there  is  a very  great ; for  the 
people,  tho’  they  be  pleafed,  and  rightly 
pleafed,  cannot  give  any  rational  account 
why  they  are  fo : Whereas,  the  learned 
judge  can  inform  them  by  what  Ikill,  and 
what  arts,  the  orator  is  able  to  pleafe  them 
fo  much  j".  In  fhort,  he  underftands  the 
art,  while  they  only  perceive  the  effedts  of 
it. 

In  what  this  art  confifts,  no  author  that 
I know,  has  explained  fo  well  as  the  au- 
thor 1 have  fo  often  quoted,  the  Halicar- 
naflian,  in  two  treatifes  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  one  of  them  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  Of  the  compofttion  of  -words , and  which 
we  have  entire ; the  other  upon  the  ftile 


* Cicero  Dc  Claris  Orator  thus , cap.  52.  and  53. 
f Cicero,  ibidem,  cap.  54. 
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of  Demofthenes ; but  this  is  a good  deal 
mutilated  and  imperfect  in  many  places. 
In  the  treatife  on  compofition,  he  begins, 
after  the  manner  of  the  antients  when 
they  treat  of  any  art  or  fcience,  with  the 
firft  principles  of  the  art,  and  examines  the 
nature  of  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  I 
mean  the  letters;  then  he  proceeds  to  fyl- 
lables,  from  fyllables  to  words,  and  from 
words  to  fentences  and  periods.  And  in- 
deed it  is  evident,  that  the  pleafure  of  the 
ear,  about  which  he  only  inquires  in  this 
treatife,  muft  depend  upon  all  thefe. 

The  fpeaking  or  writing  art  confifts,  he 
fays,  of  two  things,  the  choice  of  the 
words,  and  the  compofition;  of  thefe,  the 
compofition  is  by  far  the  molt  difficult;  and 
tho’  it  be  laft  in  practice,  he  fays,  it  is  firft 
in  dignity  and  excellence:  This  he  proves, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  arts,  fuch  as 
architecture,  where  the  preparing  and  po- 
lilhing  the  ftones  is  not  near  fo  great  an 
art  as  the  putting  them  together  in  the 
building,  and  alfo  by  examples  from  au- 
thors, and  particularly  from  Homer,  who  of 
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* the  moft  common  words,  has,  by  the  art  of 
compofition,  made  moft  beautiful  poetry  *. 

To  make  compofition  fine,  he  requires 
two  things,  jirjl.  That  it  fhould  be  plea- 
fant  or  fweet:  And ,fecondly,  That  it  fhould 
be  beautiful  t,  under  which  he  includes  the 
grave  and  the  dignified.  That  both  thefe 
things  muft  depend  upon  the  five  things  I 
have  mentioned,  viz.  the  letters,  the  fylla- 
bles,  the  words,  the  fentences,  and  the 
periods,  is  evident.  i 

As  to  the  Greek  letters,  I have  already 
obferved,  that  the  Greek  language  has  in 
it  all  the  elemental  founds,  which  the  hu- 
man mouth,  as  far  as  I know,  is  able  to 
utter.  And,  in  this  refpett,  it  is  different 
' from  many  other  languages  I have  taken 
occafion  to  mention.  1 have  alfo  obferved,  , 
that  it  compounds  fome  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  making  diphthongs  both  proper 
and  improper:  And  the  Halicarnaffian,  in 

* Ibid.  cap.  2.  and  3. 

f The  ro  nlu  and  the  t«  as  he  expreiTes  it,  I- 

bid.  cap.  10. 
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what  he  writes  upon  the  fubjett  of  the  let- 
ters, obferves,  that  they  compound  alfo 
confonants,  making  what  they  call  double 
confonants,  of  which  they  have  three  mark- 
ed by  the  characters  4,  £,  f,  all  compoun- 
ded of  the  a for  one  of  the  founds,  the  firft 

V 

of  7r  and  s ; the  fecond  of  x and  s ; and 
the  third  of  s and  S ; the  a being  firft 
in  the  laft  of  them,  according  to  the  ac- 
count the  Halicarnaflian  gives  of  its  com- 
pofition  *,  if  there  be  no  error  in  the  MSS. 
or  printed  editions : So  that  we  ought  to 
fay,  not  Noj uiSau,  as  it  is  ufually  pronoun- 
ced, but  Nof/UfftTw  +. 

As  to  fyllables,  I have  likewife  obferved, 
that  the  Greek  fyllables  are  almoft  all  com- 
pofed  of  letters  that  join  eafily  together, 
to  make  one  found ; and  that  they  have 
no  fyllables  compounded  of  many  confo- 
nants, fome  of  them  mute,  feme  of  them 
liquid,  fome  of  them  alpirated,  and  fome 


* Ibid.  cap.  14. 

f That  this  is  the  true  pronunciation,  and  that  there 
is  no  error  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  editions,  I think 
Lambert  Bos,  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  p.  36.  has  very 
dearly  proved. 
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of  them  not  afpirated  5 fuch  as  the  word 
Jlren^th  in  Engiilh,  in  which  there  are  no 
leif>  than  fix  confonants,  and  the  laft  of 
thenrafpirated,  of  which  termination  there 
•s  no  example  in  Greek. 

Of  fyllables  are  cornpofed  words,  which 
by  flexion  undergo  wonderful  changes,  as 
I have  fhown,  in  the  feveral  genders,  ca- 
fes, tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons. 

1 

The  next  compofition  is  of  words  into 
ftiort  fentences,  or  K«Aa,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Halicarnaflian : And  here  he  ob- 
ferves  an  art  of  compofition  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Greek  language ; for,  fays 
he,  in  order  to  make  the  compofition  in 
thefe  fentence9  pleafant,  we  muft  not  on- 
ly chufe  words  that  fitly  join  together,  and 
give  thofe  words  fuch  a form  by  flexion, 
as  fuits  beft  the  place  they  are  in  ; but  if 
even  with  that,  they  do  not  make  a plea- 
fant found,  we  muft  alter  them  by  what 
he  calls  ix.eTa.ay.evyi,  that  is  by  adding,  ta- 
king away,  or  altering  letters.  Examples 
of  this  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that 
-is  learned  in  the  Greek  language } and  the 

v **'  * ‘ 1 
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Halicarnafliari  furnishes  two  from  De- 
mofthenes 

I . • *;  t 

The  next  and  laft  compofition,  and  which 
crowns  the  whole  work,  is  of  the  fenten- 
ces  into  periods,  which,  as  it  is  the  greateft 
compofition  of  all,  there  is  in  it  the  great- 
eft  variety,  and  confequently  the  greateft 
beauty. 

All  thefe  things  being  attended  to,  one 
fhould  think  the  compofition  would  be 
complete.  Antient  art,  however,  did  not 
ftop  here,  but  required  four  things  more, 
to  make  the  compofition  pleafant  or  beau- 
tiful,  or  both  ; the  firft  is  melody,  the  fe- 
cond  rhythm,  the  third  variety,  and  the 

* One  of  them  is  where  Demofthenes  inftead  of 
faying  iif  rtvrct  re*  etytnct  fays,  tit  TtvTtu  t»>  <y«ia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  oration  pro  Corona ; again, 
he  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  the  oration  againft  Arifc 
tocrates,  Mur’  ‘i’w’  men*,  where  wc 

obferve  an  apocope  of  the  vowels  * and  «.  And  he  ob- 
ferves  alfo,  the  leaving  cut  or  adding  the  letter  » in 
the  firft  aorifts,  fuch  as  tyjaJ-i ; and  he  mentions  alfo 
their  ufing  u^m^r,roft.xi  in  place  of  ibid, 

cap.  6. 
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fourth,  which  he  fays  ought  to  accompa- 
ny thefe  three,  is,  what  is  becoming  and 
fuitable  to  the  fubjedt,  or  the  to  irftTov  in 
one  word  *. 

What  the  melody  of  the  Greek  language 
is,  I have  explained  at  pretty  great  length 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  and 
have  mentioned  it  in  feveral  paflages  of 
this  volume. ' I (hall  only  add  here,  that, 
but  for  the  Halicarnaflian,  we  fliould  have 
known  no  more  of  the  fcience  of  it,  than 
we  do  of  the  practice,  and  fhould  have  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  more  art  in  the 
Greek  accents,  than  in  the  Ghinefe,  or 
thofe  of  fome  barbarous  nations,  or  even 
our  own,  which  we  know  are  various,  as 
I have  obferved,  and  different  upon  diffe- 
rent words  and  fyllables,  but  we  cannot 
reduce  them  to  any  rule.  There  are  how- 
ever, feveral,  who  will  not  believe,  even  up- 
on the  credit  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  that 

' \ J 

ever  any  language  was  fpoken  as  he  fays 
the  Greek  was  fpoken.  But,  in  the  firft 
place,  I think,  no  man  who  has  learned 

* Ibid.  cap.  ii. 
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but  the  elements  of  mufic,  can  deny,  that 
it  is  poffible  to  Aide  up  and  down  a fifth 
upon  the  fame  word,  or  even  upon  the 
fame  fyllable  of  a word,  if  it  be  a long  fyl- 
lable.  The  Chinefe,  who  pronounce  the 
fame  monofyllables  with  fo  many  different 
tones,  fpeak  with  as  much  eafe  as  other 
men,  tho’  their  tones  are  not  regulated 
with  any  art,  as  far  as  I know.  And, 
2 dlyy  I think  it  can  as  little  be  denied, 
that  a variety  of  tones,  conduded  by  art 
and  rule,  wmuld  make  an  agreeable  melo- 
dy. And,  la/lly,  I think  it  is  probable  in 
the  higheft  degree,  letting  afide  the  autho- 
rity of  the  antient  authors,  that  a people 
fo  mufiqll  as  the  Greeks  would  join  mu- 
fic to  their  language,  and  make  an  art 
of  it  as  much  as  of  mufic,  vocal  or  in- 
ftrumental ; from  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
naffian  tells  us,  the  melody  of  this  lan- 
guage differed  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind 
or  quality*.  But  fuch  arguments,  I know, 
will  be  loft  upon  thofe  who  only  learn  the 
antient  languages,  but  who  do  not  make 
Vol.  IV.  K k 

* T*  ?ror»  ov  7[ci&s  Ibid.  cap.  II* 
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■what  I think  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which 
is  to  live  in  the  antient  world,  and  there 
to  ftudy  the  men  and  the  manners,  the 
arts  and  the  fciences.  Unlefc  we  do  To,  it 
is  very  natural  to  believe  that  men  are  and 
always  have  been  the  fame,  in  all  ages  and 
nations;  and  that  the  antient  languages, 
tho’  different  from  the  modern,  as  we  fee 
one  modern  language  is  from  another,  arc 
no  better  in  any  refpeS. 

This  notion,  of  men  and  their  arts  ha- 
ving been  always  the  fame  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  would  difpofe  fuch  critics  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  that  we  read  in  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  in  Ariftotle,  and  in  Cicero,  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  antient  profe,  was  mere  ima- 
gination: But  they  have  at  leaft  the  idea 
of  the  rhythm  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables ; 
tho’  we  have  not  the  pra&ice  of  it,  even 
in  reading  the  antient  verfe*.  None  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  however,  will  be  fo  bold  as  to 
deny  that  the  antient  verfe  was  formed  by 
this  rhythm,  and  not  by  accent,  fuch  as 
that  with  which  we  read  it.  And,  as  their 

• Vol.  II.  book  ii.  cap.  d. 
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profe  was  compofed  in  the  fame  language 
as  their  verfe,  it  is  impoffible  to  deny,  that 
their  ears  muft  have  perceived  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  fyllables,  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other : And  if  fo,  I think  it  is  alfo  im- 
poflible  to  deny,  but  that  they  muft  have 
judged  the  rhythms  in  one  profe  compofi- 
tion,  to  be  more  agreeable  than  in  another. 

The  only  queftion  therefore  is,  whether 
this  rhythm  of  profe  can  be  1 educed  to  an 
art,  as  well  as  the  rhythm  of  verfe  ? Now, 
this  is  done  both  by  Ariftotle  and  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  and  particularly  by  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  who  has  told  us  the  feet  that 
are  proper  for  the  grave  and  dignified  com- 
pofition,  or  for  fuch  as  16  rather  pleafant 
and  fweet  than  grave  *.  And  he  has  il- 
luftrated  his  do&rine  by  examples  from 
the  beft  profe  writers,  whofe  compofitions 
he  has  fcanned,  and  meafured  by  feet,  as 
carefully  as  we  do  Greek  or  Latin  verfe  j 
4and  fhown  that  the  feet  they  ufe  are  very 
well  fuited  to  that  colour  of  ftile  in  which 
they  write ; and,  to  illuftrate  this  matter 

* Ibid.  cap.  1 7.  and  22.  23. 
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further,  he  has  contrafted  the  rhythms  of 
thofe  good  writers,  with  the  rhythms  of  a 
very  bad  writer,  of  his  own  time  as  it  ap- 
pears, one  Hegejius  * ; for,  as  he  tells  us 
in  another  place,  the  art  of  that  numerous 
compofition  began  to  be  loft  about  his  time. 
And  he  (hows  us,  that  proper  rhythms  not 
only  give  a beautiful  colour  to  the  ftile, 
but  are  imitative  and  expreflive,  particu- 
larly of  motion,  of  which  he  gives  a fine 
example,  from  the  defcription  of  Syfiphus 
and  his  ftone  in' Homer  f.  If  any  body 
be  not  convinced  of  the  effect  of  rhythm 
in  profe,  by  what  Ariftotle  and  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  have  laid,  I refer  him  to  Cicero 
in  his  book  entitled  Orator , where,  in  the 
pa'Tage  I have  quoted  from  him  above,  he 
fpeaks  of  all  compofition  without  numbers 
as  loole  and  difioluie,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men.  He  there 
examines  the  matter  molt  accurately,  and 
inquires,^/?,  Whether  there  be  fuch  a thing 
as  rhythm  in  profe,  which  he  determines 

* Ibid.  cap.  1 8. 

f Cap.  20. 
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very  clearly  in  the  affirmative  : And,  2 dlyt- 
Whether  the  feet,  which  conftitute  that 
rhythm,  are  not  the  fame  with  the  feet  that 
make  verfe.  And  he  fays  they  are,  and 
fhows  what  poetical  feet  are  proper  for  the 
rhythm  of  profe*.  And,  in  the  fame  place, 
he  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  this  art  .of  nu- 
merous profe,  which,  being  the  completion 
of  the  oratorial  ftile,  was  not  difcovered 
till  later  times  f. 

But  how  are  we  to  diftinguifh  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  from  that  of  profe  ? And  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  the  rhythm 
of  verfe  being  exactly  meafured,  and  the 
fame  rhythms  returning  again  at  certain 
intervals : Whereas  the  rhythm  of  profe  is 
not  reftri&ed  to  any  certain  meafure;  nor  , 
* does  it  return  at  certain  intervals,  but  is 
diffufed  thro’  the  whole  compofition,and  ufed 
by  the  writer  or  fpeaker  in  fuch  a manner,, 
as,  he  thinks,  moft  agreeable  to  the  fubje& 
he  treats.  And  he  compares  the  mixture 

..  > 0 

* Cap.  56.  and  57. 

f Ibid.  cap.  j 2. 
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of  the  different  rhythms  in  the  fame  com- 
pofition,  to  the  mixture  of  colours  in  a 
pi&ure,  which  is  very  different,  according 
to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  the  painter,  or 
the  fubjed  of  the  pi&ure  *. 

That  thofe  rhythms  of  the  antient  profe, 
as  well  as  of  the  antient  verfe,  muft  have 
had  a wonderful  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  hearers,  I cannot  doubt.  And  1 believe 
what  the  Halicarnaffian  fays,  that  there  is 
nothing  of  fuch  power  to  pleafe  the  ears, 
or  affe&  the  mind  f : For,  as  I have  obfer- 
ved  elfe where,  it  is  by  motion,  more  than  by 
any  thing  elfe,  that  gaflions  and  fentiments 
are  exprefled  ; and  accordingly,  it  is  in 
that  way  the  pantomime  art  moves  us  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  art.  Now,  rhythm 
is  nothing  but  various  modifications  of  the  * 
motion  of  the  voice.  In  fhort,  it  is'juft 
what  Time  in  mufic  is ; and  what  the  ef- 
fect of  that  is,  every  mufician  k"ows, 

* Cap.  ,2i. 

• . I .i  : 

f Tligi  t«  tiv  Anfurfanvf)  cap.  39, 
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I think  it  is  a fine  obfervation  of  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  com- 
pofition,  (for  he  fpeaks  only  of  that  part 
of  ftile,  not  of  the  choice  of  words),  the 
greateft  beauty  of  profe  is  to  be  like  verfe, 
and  of  verfe  to  be  like  profe  *.  This  re- 
quires fome  explanation,  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  t-  As  to  profe  refembling  verfe, 
he  tells  us,  that  verfe  has  a certain  regular 
meafure  returning  at  certain  intervals,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  verfe,  as  in  the  he*» 
roic  poetry,  or  of  feveral,  as  in  ftrophes 
and  antiftrophes  in  the  lyrick  poetry;  and 
it  confifts  of  certain  feet  arranged  in  a cer- 
tain order : Whereas  profe  has  no  regular 
return  of  the  fame  rhythms,  nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  certain  feet  in  a certain  order,  but 
mixes  them  together  as  the  writer  thinks 
proper ; the  confequence  of  which  is,  that 
good  profe  is  eupv8/uos,  or  evp igTpos,  not  ep- 
puQpios,  or  gf*jw.£Tpo5,  as  verfe  is;  and  again» 
with  refpeft  to  the  accents  and  tones,  it  is 
6vfA.e?ui(,  not  g^^gAws,  as  mufic  is.  Thefe 

# Ibid.  cap.  20.  in  fine. 

t Cap-  25- 
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terms  I cannot  render  in  Englifh,  becaufe 
as  we  have  not  the  thing,  we  have  not  the 
words  for  it ; but  after  what  I have  faid, 

I am  fure  the  Greek  fcholar  will  under- 
ftand  them ; or  if  I have  not  fufficiently  ex- 
plained the  matter,  let  him  have  recourfe 
to  the  Halicarnaffian  himfelf,  who  has  ex-* 
plained  them  much  more  copioufly  and  e- 
legantly  than  I am  capable  of  doing  ; and 
he  has  taken  the  more  pains  to  do  it,  that, 
as  it  appears  from  what  he  fays,  it  was  a 
myftery  to  the  critics  of  his  time ; therefore 
he  invites  thofe  only,  to  hear  ‘ok  fig/uis  £cti, 
Gupas  err&eaQe  /3fjSwAoi«,  the  form  of  Words 
they  ufed  in  the  myfteries. 

What  makes  the  matter  very  clear  to  my 
apprehenfion,  is  the  example  he  gives  of 
certain  fpeciefes  of  the  Greek  lyrick  poetry  * 
whereof  the  periods  or  ftrophes  as  they  were 
called,  were  fo  long,  and  fo  much  varied  in 
the  compofition,  that  the  regular  return  of 
the  meafure  was  forgot*;  and  in  thedithy- 
rambic  poetry,  he  tells  us,  they  mixed 
the  different  melodies  of  the  diatonick,  the 

• ^ 

* Cap.  2 6. 
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chromatic,  and  the  en-harmonic*,  and  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  f. 
So  that  the  mulic  was  as  much  varied  as  the 
poetry;  and  the  rhythms  of  the  poetry 
were  fuch,  that  it  might  be  faid  to  be, 
• like  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  evpuQpios 
not  eppvSpos. 

The  examples  of  fuch  numerous  cora- 
pofition  in  profe  he  takes  chiefly  from 
Demofthenes ; and  particularly  from  two 
orations  of  his,  the  one  the  famous  ora- 
tion for  Ctejiphon,  and  the  other  againft 
Ariftocrates  where  he  is  at  pains  to 

fhow,  that  the  rhythms  in  thofe  orations 
were  not  accidental,  but  ftudied : And  he 
compares  them  to  fundry  pieces  of  poetry, 
where  there  are  the  fame  rhythms,  only 
Demofthenes  has  added  perhaps  or  taken 
away  a foot,  that  it  might  ftillcontinue  profe. 
Vol  IV.  L i 

* Cap.  19. 

t Ibid. 

i Ibid.  cap.  25. 
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I muft  confefs,that  my  ear  is  not  fo  learned, 
nor  I believe  is  any  modern  ear,  as  to  per- 
ceive thofe  rhythms.  But  that  is  no  reafon, 
why  we  fhould  difbelieve  what  fo  great  a 
critic  as  the  Halicamaflian,  and  himfelf 
too  fo  fine  a writer,  fays  of  them.  Or  if  ’ 
we  fhould  not  give  credit  to  the  Halicar- 
nafiian,  1 think  it  is  impoffible  we  can  re- 
ject the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  who  tells 
us,  as  the  Halicarnafiian  does,  that  the  ftile 
of  oratory  muft  have  rhythms,  tho’  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  not  be  metre  or  mea- 
fured  rhythm  : And  he  mentions  the  me- 
trical feet  that  he  thinks  proper  for  ora- 
tory *. 

But  tho’  we  cannot  perceive  the  rhythms 
ofDemollhenes,  there  iscertainlyagreatdeal 
of  art  in  his  ftile,but  more  concealed  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  1 know,  fo  much  as  not 
to  be  difcovered,  except  by  a learned  read- 
er, who  has  formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  beft  antient  authors,  and  knows 
the  art,  by  which,  of  common  words,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  an  uncommon 


* Rhetorica , lib.  3.  cap.  8.  • 
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ftile  may  be  formed.  But  of  the  ftile  of 
f Demofthenes,  which  the  Halicarnaflian, 
I think,  with  great  juftice,  confiders  as  the 
moft  perfedt  ftile  of  oratory,  I fhall  fay 
a great  deal  pore  in  the  fequel. 

What  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  of  num- 
bers being  concealed  even  in  poetry,  may 
be  illuftrated  from  fome  Englifh  poetry 
we  have,  fuch  as  the  beginning  of  the  L' Al- 
legro and  II  Penferofo  of  Milton,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Dryden’s  ode  to  St  Cecilia, 
where  the  rhymes  are  fometimes  at  fuch  a di- 
ftance  from  one  another,  that  the  ear  hard- 
ly perceives  them,  nor  difcovers  that  fome 
of  the  lines  do  not  rhyme  at  all  with  any 
other  ; and  when,  befldes  that,  the  verfes 
are  of  fuch  unequal  length,  and  differing 
alfo  fo  much  in  meafure,  fome  of  them  be- 
ing iambicSy  others  trochalcs , others  ana- 
fejlsy  I think  they  may  be  accounted  ra- 
ther meafured  profe  than  poetry,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  pleafant  to  my  ear 
than  any  regular  verfification  we  have. 

- What  in  our  profe  comes  the  neareft  to 
the  loofe  numbers,  which  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian  requires  in  fine  profe,  is  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles  in  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  dialogue, 
entitled  the  MoraliJls\  only  the  numbers 
are  not  concealed  as  the  Halicarnaflian 
would  have  them  to  be,  but  are  too  appa- 
rent, and  therefore  make  the  compofition 
to  be  like  poetry.  There  is  fome  meafured 
profe  of  the  fame  kind,  written  by  his 
kinfman  the  late  Mr  Harris,  and  fubjoined 
to  his  dialogue  upon  art.  The  numbers  in 
it  are  better  concealed,  but  the  words  are 
not  fo  fplendid  ; nor  is  there  fo  much  of 
good  compofition  in  periods,  but  the  fenfe 
and  matter  are  very  good. — And  fo  much 

the  refemblance  of  profe  to  verfe. 

• / • 

As  to  the  making  verfe  like  profe,  this 
is  done  by  compofing  poetry, as  we  do  profe, 
in  periods,  and  making  the  periods  and 
their  feveral  members  cut  the  verfe,  and 
run  into  different  verfes.  Of  this  he  gives 
fome  beautiful  examples  from  Homer  *,  the 
greateft  author,  according  to  his  judgment, 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  moft  perfect  mo- 
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del  of  every  beauty  of  ftile,  either  in  the 
words  or  compofition  *.  Of  this  Milton’s 
blank  verfe  in  the  Paradife  Loft  is  as  good 
an  example  as  we  could  have ; for  we  have 
there  periods  often  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  one  I have  obferved  in  Satan’s  firft 
fpeech  to  Beelzebub,  in  the  firft  book,  of 
no  lefs  than  twenty-one  lines,  divided 
among  the  feveral  verfes  ; which  has  a 
fine  effe<ft,  giving  to  verfe  all  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  profe  compofition  How- 
different,  in  this  refpeft,  the  blank  verfe  of 
Shakefpeare  is  from  Milton’s,  every  reader 
of  tafte  and  judgment  muft  obferve. 

The  third  thing  required  to  make  a fine 
ftile  is  variety,  without  which,  as  I have 
more  than  once  faid,  there  is  no  beauty  in 
language  any  more  than  in  ftile,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  work  of  art.  For,  as  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian  has  obferved,  variety  is  by  na- 


# Chap.  24. 

* ' " ‘ . 1 * 

f See  what  I have  further  faid  on  this  fubjett,  Vol. 
IL  P-  3 9<5- 
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ture  fo  agreeable  to  us,  that  nothing  plea- 
fes  us  without  it ; fo  that  even  the  fineft 
and  moft  pleafant  things  do  not  pleafe  us 
if  long  continued  without  variation*;  and 
he  requires,  that  there  fhould  not  only  be 
a change  of  words  of  different  kinds,  fome 
long  and  fome  fhort,  and  with  different 
fle&ions;  and  fometimes  compofed  into 
periods  of  different  members  of  various 
lengths,  and  fometimes  in  fhort  fentences 
without  periods,  with  a variety  too  of 
rhythms;  but  even  the  tones,  he  requires, 
fhould  be  varied,  fo  that  words  of  the  fame 
tpne  fhould  not  be  put  together  f. 

How  much  variety  is  wanted  both  in 
our  verfe  and  profe  at  prefent,  we  may 
judge  by  comparing  them  with  thofe  of 
Milton,  who  in  this,  as  well  as  every 


* Cap.  19.  and  cap.  12.  where  he  fays,  Mit*/3oAd 
tpy.u  jejuft*  Homer  has  faid  long  before 

him, 

Jlxtrut  fit » Koj.f  tmt  r.tci  tmrnv  xxi  QtMTKTts. 

f Chap.  12.  and  19. 
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thing  elfe,  has  imitated  the  antient  com- 
pofition  as  far  as  the  ftinted  genius  of 
his  language  would  permit  him.  How 
agreeably  he  has  varied  his  verfe  by  com- 
pofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
confiding  too  of  members  different  both 
in  length  and  number,  I have  juft  now 
obferved ; and  as  to  his  profe,  I have  gi- 
ven, in  the  third  Volume  of  this  work*, 
an  example  of  his  fkill  in  compofing  rheto- 
rical periods.  As  to  his  plain  ftile,  dida&ic 
or  narrative,  he  periodifes  it  alfo,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different.  Of  this  plain  ftile 
you  have  a very  good  example  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Paradife  Loft , which,  tho’  it  be 
not  fo  much  varied  in  the  compofition  as 
his  rhetorical  ftile,  (nor  indeed  ought  it 
to  be  fo),  has  nothing  of  that  tedious  uni- 
formity, which  is  to  be  obferved  in  our 
prefent  writings. 

I will  only  add  upon  this  fubjedt,  that, 
as  I have  elfewhere  obferved,  to  make  a 
fine  period,  there  muft  not  only  be  vari* 
ety  in  the  compofition  but  in  the  matter; 
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becaufe  it  gives  occafion  to  vary  properly 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  which  is  the  greateft 
beauty  of  pronunciation,  either  in  fpeaking 
or  reading.  The  players  often  do  this  af- 
fededly,  and  merely  to  avoid  a monotony. 
This,  I think,  is  more  difagreeable,  than  e- 
ven  a monotony,  if  the  fenfe  require  it  (hould 
be  fo  ipoken.  But  where  that  is  the  cafe, 
it  is  a fault  in  the  compofition,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preface  that  I have  men- 
tioned, where  there  is  variety  enough  in  the 
matter,  as  well  as  in  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words,  to  make  a variation  of  voice,  both 
proper  and  neceffary  for  making  the  fenfe 
well  underftood.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
compofition  of  this  preface,  with  the  pre- 
sent Englifh  and  French  compofitions,  (I 
name  them  together,  becaufe  I am  afraid 
they  are  too  like  one  another),  and  if  he 
has  any  tafte  or  judgment,  he  will  per- 
ceive the  difference  more  clearly  than  any 
words  can  explain  it.  As  to  Milton’s  La- 
tin, there  is  as  much  variety  in  it  as  in  a- 
ny  Roman  writer.  In  this  beauty  of  ftile, 
more  if  poffible  than  in  any  other,  Demof- 
thenes  excels;  and  is  in  that  way  peculiar- 
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ly  diftinguilhed  from  Ifocrates  in  Greek, 
and  Cicero  in  Latin. 

I fhould  now  fpeak  of  the  fourth  thing, 
which  the  Halicarnaffian  requires  to  make 
a fine  ftile,  I mean  decorum  and  fuitablenefs 
to  the  Jubjeft ; Put  of  this  I am  to  treat 
in  the  next  chapter;  and  I will  conclude 
this  with  fome  obfervations,  which  natu- 
rally arife  from  what  I have  Laid. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  tho’  it  he  evident 
from  what  I have  faid,  that  we  cannot 
have  tones  and  rhythms,  fuch  as  adorned 
the  antient  languages,  yet  I do  not  think 
it  impoflibie  to  vary  our  profe  compofi- 
tion  agreeably  by  our  accents.  Of  this  I 
have  given  a hint  in  my  third  volume*'  of 
this  work.  Our  poetry  is  undoubtedly 
made  by  accents,  and  by  accents  only  and 
a certain  number  of  fyllables  in  our  blank 
verfe.  Of  thefe  we  compofe  feet  of  diffe- 
lent  Kinds,  as  I have  fhown  elfewhere  T 
Vol.  IV.  Mm 

* Page  49.  and  50. 

f Vol.  II.  p.  383.  and  following. 
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fuch  as  iambic,  trochaic,  and  anapeftic. 
Now,  I know  nothing  to  hinder  us  to  give 
to  our  profe  certain  numbers  by  a proper 
mixture  of  thefe  feet,  not  returning  regu- 
larly in  a certain  order,  as  in  our  poetry, 
but  fo  diffufed  thro’  the  ftile,  as  to  affedt 
the  ear  agreeably.  -The  great  fault  1 find 
with  the  profe  of  that  kind,  which  has 
been  attempted  in  Englifh,  is  that  only  one 
of  thefe  feet  is  ufed,  namely  the  iambic, 
and  fometimes  fo  ufed  as  to  make  an  en- 
tire heroic  verfe,  fuch  as  we  find  in  Lord 
Shaftefbury’s  rhapfody.  Now,  I would 
have  the  other  two  feet  likewife  ufed  : In 
this  way  Milton  has  diverfified  his  verfe, 
very  finely  I think,  in  the  Comus  ; and  I 
am  not  fure  but  our  profe  ftile  might  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  fame  way,  without 
being  run  into  poetry.  Cicero  has  made 
the  fame  obfervation  with  refpedt  to  the 
rhythms  of  antient  profe,  and  finds  fault 
with  Ariftotle  for  confining  that  rhythm  to 
one  foot,  viz.  the  paean  ; whereas  he  thinks, 
that  other  feet,  fuch  as  the  daffyle  and  a- 
napeji , may  be  admitted,  and  in  fhort  all 
feet,  but  fo  varied  and  blended  together, 
that  the  compolition  may  appear  not  loofe 
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or  difiolute,  yet  not  altogether  numerous 
or  poetical*.  Thefe  obfervations  upon 
the  numbers  of  our  Englifh  profe,  I only 
throw  out  as  conjectures,  of  which  perhaps 
fomething  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  more  leifure  than  I to  fpecula*te  upon 
fuch  fubjeCts.  One  certain  way  of  varying 
not  only  our  ftile  in  profe,  but  likewife  in 
verfe,  I have  already  fuggefted ; I mean  by 
compofition  in  periods  of  various  lengths, 
and  confiding  of  members  differing  both  in 
length  and  number.  And  in  thefe  periods, 
there  may  be  ufed  thofe  ornaments  of  which 
I have  treated  at  fome  length  elfewhere  j", 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like,  contraries 
oppofed  to  contraries,  with  a like  ftru&ure 
or  compofition  of  words,  and  claufules  or 
cadencies  of  the  fame  kind.  Such  orna- 
ments our  language  admits;  and  thefe,  fays 
Cicero  J,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
to  the  ftile.  But  they  muft  not  be  intem- 


* Orator,  cap.  57. 
f Vol.  III.  p.  85.  and  following. 


$ Orator,  cap.  65. 
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perately  or  immoderately  ufed,  otherwife 
they  become  difgulting,  and  in  hiftory  or 
narrative  of  any  kind,  they  dcflroy  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  reality. 

Tn  the  next  place,  the  HalicarnafTian 
tells  ns,  that  there  were  thofe  in  his  time, 
who  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  Demof- 
thenes  was  at  fo  much  pains,  and  bellowed 
fo  much  time  in  meafuring  fyllables,  and 
joining  words  fo  artificially  together  in 
periods,  or  members  of  periods,  and  in 
fhort,  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  them 
poffible.  This  they  thought  a drudgery, 
that  no  man  of  fpirit  could  fubmit  to  *. 
And,  indeed,  I do  not  wonder  that  the  art 
of  compofnion  being,  as  he  tells  us,  for 
the  greater  part  loll  in  his  time,  there  Ihould 
be  clitics  that  did  not  think  that  it  t4er 
was  pra&ifed,  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
mentioned  by  the  HalicarnafTian.  Neither 
am  I much  farprifed,  that  modern  critics, 
who  have  not  made  an  accurate  fludy  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 

* Dr  Compo/ititfie,  cap.  25. 
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and  of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  voice, 
fhould  doubt  whether  it  was  portable,  that 
any  language  could  be  fpoken  with  fuch 
a variety  of  rhythms  and  accents  as  he  de- 
fcribes:  \Vhereas,  the  critics  of  his  time, 
when  the  Greek  was  ftill  a living  language, 
and  fpoken  with  all  that  variety,  could  not 
but  believe  that  it  was  poflible  to  comprfe 
fuch  profe  as  he  has  defcribed,  though  they 
might  not  believe  that  ever  it  was  pradti- 
fed,  or  if  pradlifed,  could  have  fuch  eiledts 
as  he  afcribes  to  it. 

The  anfwer,  which  the  Halicarnaflian 
makes  to  this  objection,  I think,  is  a good 
one.  He  fays,  that  at  the  time  Demof- 
thenes  compofed  thofe  orations,  the  art 
of  writing  was  lo  much  ftudied  at  A- 
thens,  and  particularly  by  Plato  and  It- 
erates, that  their  compofitions  appeared  to 
be  polifhed  and  turned,  as  it  were  in  a 
turning  loom,  liberates,  he  fays,  bellowed 
ten  years  at  lead,  fome  fay  more,  upon  a 
fingle  oration,  viz.  his  Panagyric.  And 
Plato  did  not  give  over  labouring  in  the 
arrangement  and  trimming  of  words,  when 
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he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  appeared 
from  his  pocket  book  when  he  died,  in 
which  the  firft  fentence  of  his  work  upon 
Polity  was  found  varioufly  arranged.  As 
therefore  Demofthenes  laboured  fo  much, 
as  is  well  known  he  did,  to  excell  every 
body  in  the  oratorial  art,  he  thought  it 
was  neceflary  for  him  to  labour  the  words 
as  well  as  the  matter,  and  to  make  his  o- 
rations  pleafe  the  ear  as  much  as  the  un- 
demanding. If,  fays  the  Halicarnaflian, 
fculptors  and  painters  beftow  fo  much 
time  and  pains  in  executing  every  the  leaft 
thing  belonging  to  their  art  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfe&ion,  how  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  Demofthenes  would  be  at  lefs 
pains,  working,  not  upon  corruptible  ma- 
terials fuch  as  they  wrought  upon,  but  up- 
on fuch  as  were  to  laft  for  ever,  and  to  ac- 
quire him  much  greater  glory  than  they 
could  afpire  to.  This  example,  from  thefe 
other  arts  he  mentions,  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  convincing:  For  wre  knowr,  from 
what  remains  of  the  antient  ftatues,  that 
befides  the  noble  ideas  exprefled  by  them, 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  figures, 
there  is  an  exadtnefs,  and  what  we  would 
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call  a minutenefs  in  the  execution,  that  is 
really  wonderful ; for  the  marble  is  polic- 
ed in  the  higheft  degree ; and  all  the  fi- 
new6  and  mufcles  fo  finished,  that  nothing 
can  exceed  it. 

The  Halicarnaffian  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  however  operofe  and  difficult  fuch 
elaborate  compofitions  as  thofe  of  Deraof- 
thenes  might  be  at  firft,  yet  by  affiduous 
practice,  they  would  be  performed  at  laft 
with  tolerable  eafe  ; and  he  gives  an  ex- 
ample to  prove  this  from  another  art,  which 
I think  very  appofite.  A man,  fays  he,  - 
who  has  learned  and  pra£tifed  mufic  very 
much,  will  upon  the  firft  heating  of  a new 
piece,  be  able  with  very  little  trouble  to 
perform  it:  And  accordingly  now-a-days, 
wt  fee  that  a girl,  who  has  pra&ifed  the 
harpficord  much,  will  be  able  almoft  at 
fight  to  perform  a new  piece,  and  will  play 
you  at  once  three  or  four  parts  of  a tune, 
after  fhe  has  ftudied  it  a little,  with  fo 
much  eafe,  that  fhe  will  be  talking  to  you 
all  the  while. 
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At  the  fame  time  I am  perfuaded  it  is 
true,  what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that 
fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demofthenes, 
could  not  have  been  compofed  without 
great  labour,  greater  I believe,  than  any 
work  of  painting,  fculpture,  or  mufic. 
But  after  the  compofition  was  finilhed,  the 
labour  was  not  at  an  end;  for  the  moft 
difficult  part  of  the  orator’s  art  remained  to 
be  performed ; I mean  the  fpeaking,  or 
what  they  called  the  action  : Under  which 
they  included  not  only  the  gefture  of  the 
body,  which  was  very  confiderable,  (for 
belides  the  atftion  of  their  arms,  they  walk- 
ed backward  and  forward,  or  to  either  fide, 
as  I am  told  the  pleaders  in  Italy  do  at  this 
day),  but  the  look  and  action  of  the  face  in 
fpeaking,  and  alfo  the  management  of  the 
voice,  or  what  we  call  the  pronunciation  *. 
Now  action,  as  Demofthenes  tells  us,  was 
the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third  quality 

* Cicero,  de  Oratore,  Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  Quid  ego  de 
aftione  ipfa  plura  dicam,  quae  motu  corporis,  quae 
geftu,  quae  vultu,  quae  vocis  conformatione  ac  varie- 
tate  moderanda  eft  ? Quae  fola  per  fe  ipfa  quanta  fit, 
hiftrionum  levis  ars  et  fcena  declarant. 
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of  an  orator : And  the  more  I attend  to  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  more  I am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  obfervation ; for  it  is  by 
it  chiefly  that  the  character  of  the  fpeaker 
is  indicated,  one  of  the  three  great  fources 
of  perfuaflon  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
more  by  it  than  by  what  he  fays  are  the 
paflions  of  the  hearers  excited,  which  are 
the  fecond  fource  of  perfuaflon  according 
to  Ariftotle:  And  even  the  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  third  and  laft 
fource  of  perfuaflon,  have  a very  much 
greater  effect  when  well  fpoken,  than  they 
have  otherwife. 

But  there  is  ftill  more  in  the  art  of-  the 
antient  orator : For,  before  the  fpeech  is 
pronounced,  it  muft  be  got  by  heart;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  thofe  antient  ora- 
tors ufed  any  notes  while  they  were  fpeak- 
ing ; and  yet,  among  the  many  defedfs  of 
orators,  which  Cicero  mentions,  I do  not 
remember  that  any  where  he  fpeaks  of  want 
of  memory,  except  once,  where  he  tells  us, 
that  the  orator’s  memory  having  failed  him, 
Vol  IV.  N n 
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he  faid  he  was  bewitched  *.  It  is  therefore 

t 

not  without  reafon  that  Cicero  fays,  that 
withou:  memory,  every  thing  elfe  in  an 
orator,  however  great  and  excellent,  is  of 
no  fignification  f.  Now,  there  was  among 
them  a thing  utterly  unknown  in  modern 
times,  I mean  an  art  of  memory;  for  e- 
very  thing  among  them  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  art  and  rule:  And  indeed' 
1 think  it  is  impoffible,  that  without  lome 
fuch  art  they  could  have  pronounced  o- 
rations  io  very  long,  and  fo  very  well  com- 
poled,  that  they  could  not  have  been  fpo- 
ken  extempore.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
argument  or  conje&ure  upon  this  fubjed; ; 
for  that  they  had  an  art  of  memory,  is  a 
fa£l  lo  well  attefted,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
of  it.  Cicero  has  fpoken  of  it  at  fome‘ 

* Oratory  cap.  37. 


f Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  The  words  arc. 

‘ Quid  dicam  de  thefauro  rerum  omnium  memoria, 

* quae,  nifi  cuftos  inventis  cogitatifque  rebus  et  verbis 

* adhibeatur,  intelligimus  omnia,  etiamfi  praeclariflima 

* fuerint  in  oratore,  peritura.’  , 
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length  in  his  fecond  book  de  oratore , as  a 
thing  of  common  ufe  at  that  time  ; for 
he  fays,  that  it  is  res  nota  et  pervulgata. 
And  he  tells  us,  that  not  only  things  were 
preferved  in'  the  memory  by  this  art,  but 
even  words  *.  The  author  of  the  books, 
ad  Hcrennium , by  fome  critics  afcribed  to 
one  Cornificius,  but  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  an  antient  rhetorician,  treats  more  ful- 
ly of  it,  and  is  at  a great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  us  itnderftand  wherein  the  art  con- 
fiftst-  Both  Cicero  and  he  agree  in  this, 
that  it  was  by  a reference  to  lenfible  ob- 
jects that  the  memory  both  of  things  and 
of  words  was  preferved.  They  therefore 
imagined  to  themfelves  certain  places  or 
loci  as  they  called  them,  fuch  as  houfes  or 
porticos  ; and  in  thefe  they  conceived  cer- 
tain images  of  things  and  of  words,  which 
places  and  images  fuggefted  to  them  what- 
ever they  were  to  fay.  The  author, 
ad  Hcrennium , compares  the  places  to  the 


* Lib.  2.  de  Oratore,  cap.  87.  and  88. 

1 \ 

f Lib.  3.  ad  Hereiwium,  cap.  16.  and  21. 
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wax  or  paper  on  which  they  wrote,  the  2- 
mages  to  the  letters  and  words  compo- 
fed  of  thofe  letters,  the  difpofition  and 
placing  of  thofe  images  to  the  writing,  and 
the  pronunciation  to  reading  *.  As  to  the 
images  for  the  words,  Cicero  obferves,  that 
that  there  were  fome  words,  of  which 
there  could  be  no  natural  image  or  repre- 
fentation,  fuch  as  the  words  that  connect 
the  feveral  parts  of  difcourfe,  commonly 
called  conjunaions : But  of  thefe,  fays 
he,  we  mull,  from  our  own  imagination, 
form  images  which  we  are  conftantly  to 
ufe  f.  By  this  art,  he  tells  us,  in  the  fame 
place,  that  the  natural  memory  was  not 
opprelfed  or  impaired,  as  fome  people  i- 
magined,  but  greatly  improved.  And  it 
was  not  only  pra&iced  in  Rome,  but  it^ 
Greece  ; for  Antonius,  who  there  fpeaks, 
fays,  that  he  himfelf  knew  two  famous  men 
jn  that  country,  Carneades  and  Sceptius 
Metrodorus,  who  both  faid  that  they  could 
in  thofe  places , in  their  memory,  fix  the 
images  of  things  and  words,  as  they  could 
fix  letters  in  wax. 

t * 

* ’’N  . 

* Ibid.  cap.  17* 

| De  Orator lib.  2.  cap.  88. 
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Whether  this  art,  from  the  account  gi- 
ven of  it  by  thofe  two  authors,  could  be  re- 
vived and  pra&iced  now  a days,  I will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay.  But  we  are  aflured 
by  both  of  them,  that  the  ufe  of  it  could 
not  be  learned  without  the  greateft  dili- 
gence and  mod  afliduous  pra&ice.  Yet  it 
was  but  a fmall  part  of  the  orator’s  art  a- 
mong  the  antients,  and  is  now  thought  fo 
little  neceflarv,  that  it  is  not  at  all  ftudied. 
But,  when  we  join  to  it  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  art  practiced  among  the  antients,  and 
all  that  variety  of  things  which  an  ora- 
tor muft  know  to  be  perfect  of  his  kind  * ; 
— And  when  to  all  this  we  further  add 
certain  qualities  of  the  body,  not  required  in 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  fuch  as  a fine 
perfon,  a commanding  afpe£t,  and  a clear 
and  ftrong  voice, 


* CrafTus,  in  Cicero  de  Or  at  ore,  requires  that  he  fliould 
be  learned  in  all  arts  and  fciences  ; and  indeed,  if  he 
is  to  fpeak  eloquently  upon  any  of  them,  he  muft  un- 
derftand  it ; and,  even  in  fpeaking  upon  any  common 
fubject,  he  may  ufe  illuftrations  from  arts  and  fciences, 
which  will  both  adorn  his  ftile,  and  ferve  to  make  his 
fubjcft  better  underftood. 
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■ popular es 

Vincentem  Jlrepitus,  et  natam  rebus  agendis  *, 

I think  we  mud  conclude,  as  Cicero  does,  that 
it  is  a mod  wonderful  art,  and  that  no  other 
reafon  can  be  given  why  fo  few  have  excel- 
led in  it,  even  in  countries  fuch  as  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  fuch  rewards  were  pro- 
pofed  to  excellence  in  it,  “ mfi  rei  quondam 
“ incredibilem  magnitudinem  ac  difficulta- 
“ tern  f.’  One  part  of  the  art  only,  I mean 
the  compofition,  tho’  not  the  greateft  in 
the  opinion  of  Demofthenes,  required,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it,  a diligence  and  attention, 
fuch  as  there  is  no  example  of  in  our  time: 
So  that,  if  we  equal  or  excel,  as  fome  ima- 
gine, the  antients  in  the  writing  art,  it 
mud  be  by  a wonderful  fuperiority  of  ge- 
nius, which  enables  us  with  very  much 
worfe  materials,  and  much  lefs  induftry,  to 
make  finer  or  even  as  fine  compofitions. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  of  that  opinion 
but  who  think  as  I do,  that  we  never  could 


* Horatli  Epiflola  ad  Pifones ; fee  the  quotation  from 
Cicero  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  19 1. 


f De  Oratroe , lib.  I.  cap.  5. 
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have  invented  nor  cannot  excel  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  except  by  the  imitation  of  the 
antients,'  I would  earnedly  recommend  the 
reading  and  the  dudying  diligently  of  the 
Halicarnaffian’s  critical  works,  without 
which,  I think  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  be  a 
great  performer,  or  even  a good  judge  in 
the  writing  art.  In  Aridotle’s  poetics  and 
his  books  upon  rhetoric,  we  have  the  ge- 
neral and  philofophical  principles  of  criti- 
cifm  and  good  tafte  very  accurately  laid 
down.  But  Dionyfius  is  more  particular 
and  indrudisyou  as  accurately  and  minute- 
ly, as  I believe  he  did  his  pupils  he  taught 
at  Rome,  to  one  of  whom  he  dedicates  his 
work  upon  compofition , which  1 have  fo  of- 
- ten  quoted.  I read  him  with  the  greated 
pleafure,  not  only  for  the  matter  but  for 
the  Jiilcy  which,  as  far  as  I am  able  to 
judge,  is  truly  Attic,  and  the  mod  copious 
as  well  as  mod  elegant  dile  of  criticifin 
that  is  extant.  I do  not  think  that  he  de- 
ferves  at  all  the  cenfure  of  Photius  upon 
fome  Attic  writers,  that  they  are  too  Attic; 
by  which  he  means,  that  their  dile  is  fo 
artificial  as  to  be  obfcure,  which  I think  is 
. true  of  one  great  Attic  writer,  namely  Thu- 
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cydides.  This  fault  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
noted  in  him,  but  I think  has  himfelf  a- 
voided  altogether;  for,  unlefs  where  his 
text  is  corrupted,  1 think  he  is  a very  clear 
author,  fo  clear  that,  in  many  places,  a 
good  Greek  fcholar  can,  at  the  firft  read- 
ing, correct  the  error  of  the  manufcript. 
Hudfon’s  edition  from  the  Oxford  prefs  is 
an  excellent  one  ; only  I think  he  fhould 
have  taken  into  the  text  all  the  corrections 
from  MSS.  which  he  mentions  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  page,  particularly  from  the  Vat- 
ican MS.  And  there  are  fome  emendati- 
ons fuggefted  by  fuch  critics  as  Sylbrugius 
and  Harry  Stephen,  which  are  fo  evident, 
that  I think  he  ought  to  have  admitted 
them  into  the  text,  and  degraded  the  com- 
mon reading  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  : 
And  I fhould  be  very  glad  if  the  learned 
in  Oxford  would  take  the  trouble  to  pub- 
lifla  an  edition  of  him  in  that  form,  and 
without  a tranflation,  fo  that  it  might  be 
carried  about  in  two  or  three  pocket  vo- 
lumes. For  it  is  a book  that  a fcholar  ought 


Nocturna  verfare  manu,  verfare  diurna. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


In  judging  of  what  is  proper  in  writing, 
the  fubjett  only  to  be  confulered. — Stile, 
divided  according  to  the  fubjett , is  of  fix 
kinds,—  1.  Epillolary  ftil e,—J]jould  be 
concife , and  without  any  thing  like  com - 
pofition  in  periods. — The  ancients  excelled 
in  that  kind  of  writing  as  well  as  in  e- 
very  other. — 2.  Dialogue  writing, — That 
nothing  elfe  but  converfation  written.— 
Of  the  file  of  converfation,— few  excel 
in  it. — Bodily  qualities  neceffary  for  that 
excellence. — Some  fo  deficient  in  thefe, 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  can  converfe agree- 
ably.— Speaking  and  moving  difinguifh 
a gentleman  and  lady  more  than  any  thing 
elfe.  — Both  fudied  more  in  France  than 
in  Britain. — Defeats  of  pronunciation  in 
private  converfation  may  be  corrected. — 
Of  the fault  of toofaf fpeaking.—Of the  con - 
Vol,  IV.  O o 
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trary  extreme. — Of /peaking  too  flow  and 
with  an  ajfefted  gravity. — Of  too Jlrong 
emphafis  in  /peaking. — Too  much  fudy  to 
/peak  well  mujl  not  be  fljown  in  private 
converfation. — Provincial  and profeffional 
dialects  to  be  avoided. — Verfes  well  re- 
peated, an  ornament  of  converfation. — Of 
politenefs  in  converfation’,— four  things 
required  in  order  to  be  polite. 


WHAT  is  decent , proper , and  becoming 
is  principal  in  all  the  arts,  being 
that,  without  which  no  performance  in 
any  art  can  pleafe;  yet  it  is  not  nor  can- 
not be  comprehended  in  any  art,  as  Cice- 
ro informs  us  * : Nor  can  it  be  otherwife 
perceived,  but  by  a natural  fenfe  of  the 
pulchrum  and  decorum , which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  excellence  in  all  the  arts,  but 
which  no  art  or  teaching  can  beftow,  if 
nature  has  denied  it. 

* (Cicero  De  Oratore,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.)  And  for  this 
he  quotes  a great  artift  in  his  time,  I mean  Rofcius, 
fo  great,  that  a man,  who  excelled  in  any  art,  was 
faid  to  be  ‘ a Rofcius  in  that  art.’ 
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What  is  fit,  decent,  or  proper  in  the 
pradice  of  the  writing  art,  depends  upon 
three  things.:  The  nature  of  thefubjedj 
the  character  of  the  writer;  and,  lajllyy 
the  character  and  difpofition  of  the  perfons 
to  whom  he  writes.  The  two  laft  confide- 
rations  belong  to  public  fpeaking  or  orato- 
ry, rather  than  to  writing ; for  the  author 
may  be  altogether  unknown,  or,  if  known, 
his  character  has  commonly  nothing  to  do 
with  his  work ; and  as  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addrefled,  it  is  the  world  in  general 
for  whom  mod  authors  write.  It  is  there- 
fore the  fubjed  of  the  writing  which  I 
{hall  only  confider,  as  that  which  muft 
determine  what  is  fit,  proper,  and  beco- 
ming in  the  (file  and  manner  of  treating  it. 

According  to  this  way  of  confidering 
%Hle,  there  wiil  be  fix  different  kinds  of 
{file  to  be  examined : The  epistolary  ftile; 
The  dialogue  ftile  ; The  narrative  or  h if— 
torical  ; The  didadic  ; The  rhetorical  ; 
And,  laftly,  the  poetical.  I will  begin 
with  the  epiftolary. 

- As  the  fubjed  of  a letter  is  commonly 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  fuch  as  are 
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talked  of  in  converfation,  the  ftile  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  converfation,  fhould  be  plain 
and  fimple,, confiding  of  words  of  common 
ufe,  and  without  periods  or  any  thing 
that  can  he  called  compofition.  It  fhould 
be  lefs  diffufe  than  the  ftile  of  converfation, 
but  it  muft  have  nothing  of  the  affe&ed 
and  obfcure  brevity  of  Tacitus.  It  may 
be  compared  with  the  philofophical  ftile  in 
this  refpeft,  that  it  ought  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  concife,  and  without  any  afcititi- 
ous  ornaments  : And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Ariftotle,  whofe  phi- 
lofophical ftile  is  fo  admirable,  fhould  ex- 
cell fo  much  in  letter  writing,  as  we  are 
told  he  did  *.  There  are  no  letters  of  his 
preferved ; but  there  are  many  of  other 
antients,  more  than  fufficient  to  fhew  their 
excellence  in  that  kind  of  writing,  as  wel^ 
as  in  every  other 

t 

* Vol.  iii.  of  this  work,  p.  353. 

f In  p.  206.  of  the  fame  Volume,  I have  given 
the  words  of  a letter  of  Lentulus,  preferved  to  us  by 
Salluft.  I will  give  here  the  words  of  a letter  of  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  to  his  friends  Appius  and  Cornelius,  which 
Cicero  has  preferved  to  us,  lib.  ix.  epijt.  ad  Atticun\ 
epift.  1 6. 
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I am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  ftile  of  dia- 
logue, which,  being  no  other  than  a writ* 


‘ A.  D.  vii.  Id.  Mart.  Brunduftum  veni : ad  murum 
‘ caftra  pofui.  Pompeius  eft  Brundufti;  mifit  ad  me  Cn.  Ma- 
‘ gium  de  pace.  Quae  vifa  funt  rcfpondi.  Hoc  vos  Jlatim 
1 fcire  vclui.  Quum  in  fpem  venero  de  compofitione  aliquid 
‘ me  cottficere,  Jlatim  vos  certiores  faciam.  V ilete.' 

If  his  Commentaries  had  been  written  in  the  fame 
ftile,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  late  French  writers,  particularly  by  Montefquieu, 
who  writes  great  works  much  in  the  fame  ftile.  But 
the  ftile  of  Caefar’s  Commentaries  is  quite  different ; 
and  is,  I think,  the  beft  memoir-ftile  that  ever  was 
written,  though  it  has  not  that  elaborate  compofition, 
which  a formal  hiftory  requires.  I will  mention  ano- 
ther letter  of  Julius,  which  has  more  of  compofition 
in  it,  very  fuitable,  I think,  to  the  noble  fentiment 
exprefied  in  it.  It  is  alfo  preferved  to  us  by  Cicero, 
in  the  i o.  book  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  epift.  9. ; and 
appears  to  be  an  anfwer  to  a letter  of  Cicero,  in 
which  he  told  Caefar,  that  feveral  of  the  Pompeian 
fadtion,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  and  whom  he 
had  difiniffed,  had  taken  up  arms  againft  him.  The 
words  are,  ‘ Neque  illud  me  movet , quod  ii,  qui  a me  di- 
1 miffi funt,  difcejftjfe  dicuntur , ut  mihi  rurfus  bellum  infer - 
« rent ; nihil  enim  malo,  quam  et  me  mei  ftmilem  ejfe,  et  illos 
« fui.'  See  what  I have  further  faid  upon  the  epifto- 
lary  ftile  of  the  ancients,  p.  218.  of  this  volume; 
where  I have  Ihown,  that  in  their  epiftolary  ftile 
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ten  converfation,  muft  of  neceffity  imitate 
the  ftile  of  real  converfation.  This  leads 
me  naturally  to  fay  fomething  of  that  ftile, 
for  which  I do  not  find  any  precepts  given 
in  any  antient  author : And  Cicero  feems 
to  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  art.  But  he  adds,  that  tho’  there 
were  very  many  mafters  of  rhetoric,  there 
were  none  of  the  ftile  of  converfation,  as 
there  were  none  who  defired  to  learn  it*. 
But  whether  it  be  reducible  to  art  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  better  and  worfe 
performed ; and  though  it  be  of  more 
common  ufe  than  any  art,  it  is  furprifing 
how  few  excel  in  it.  The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that,  befides  tafte  and  judgment,  con- 
verfation, as  well  as  public  fpeaking,  re- 

they  made  much  lefs  ufe  of  that  artificial  arrangement 
of  words,  which  their  language  permitted,  than  in  o- 
ther  ftiles.  And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
, by  compofition  the  antients  diverfitied  their  ftile  much 
more,  than  by  the  choice  of  words  j for  it  is  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  and  by  compofition  in  pe- 
riods, that  Demofthenes  has  made,  of  common  words, 
the  fineft  profe  ftile  that  ever  was  written. 

* De  Ojjxciis , lib  i.  cap.  37. 
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quires  fome  bodily  talents  not  commonly 
met  with.  And  firft,  there  mull  be  a good 
voice,  fweet  and  clear,  if  not  ftrong  and 
commanding  like  that  of  a public  fpeaker. 
I have  known  fome,  who  were  blefled  by 
nature  with  fo  fweet  a tone  of  voice,  that 
altnoft  every  word  they  fpoke  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  Then  there  mull  be 
a dillin£t  articulation,  a pleafant  look,  and 
an  agreeable  action  of  the  face  in  fpeaking. 
in  all  thofe  natural  endowments,  1 have 
known  many  fo  deficient,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible,  by  any  teaching  or  practice,  to 
make  them  agreeable  in  private  conven- 
tion, any  more  than  good  public  fpeakers. 

There  are  two  things  which  diftinguifh 
a gentleman  and  lady  in  company*  more 
than  any  other  thing  I know.  Thefe  are 
moving  and  fpeaking,  both  of  which  we 
have  occafion  to  pradlice  as  often  as  we 
are  in  company,  but  neither  of  which  is 
fufliciently  cultivated  in  Britain.  In  France, 
the  grace  of  motion  is  very  much  lludied, 
and  the  people  of  that  country  have  fo 
high  a tafte  of  beauty,  that  they  prefer  the 
beauty  of  that  kind  to  the  beauty  of  ei- 
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ther  face  or  fhape;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
by  nature  preferable,  as  it  is  more  expref- 
five  of  mind,  the  fource  of  all  beauty,  than 
either  of  the  other  two.  They  are  there- 
fore at  pains  to  form  every  motion  a gen- 
tleman or  lady  has  occafton  to  make  in 
company,  and  particularly  their  motion 
when  they  firft  enter  a room.  And  the 
effedf  of  this  culture  is  very  vifible  in  their 
behaviour  ; for  I have  frequently  feen  a 
Frenchman,  without  any  advantages  of  face 
or  perfon,  enter  a room,  and  prefent  him- 
felf,  as  they  call  it,  with  an  air  and  pre- 
fence that  furprifed  me*.  Nor  is  the  o- 
ther  accomplifhment,  of  fpeaking  agreea- 
bly, negledled  among  them : And  accor- 
dingly I have  known  many  French  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  excelled  alfo  in  that 
qualification. 

Of  thefe  two  fo  eflential  parts  of  edu- 
cation, one  is  almoft  entirely  negledted  in 


* The  higheft  eulogium  the  French  can  make  up- 
on a man’s  perfon,  is  to  fay  II  a l’air  noble ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of  a man’s 
appearance,  is  II  a l’air  ignoble. 
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Britain;  I mean  the  grace  of  motion,  which 
is  but  too  vilibie  in  the  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  many  of  our  people  of  the  firft 
rank.  The  other  is  cultivated  in  the  fchools 
of  England,  but  only  in  the  way  of  pu- 
blic fpeaking,  the  tone  and  manner  of 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be,  quite  different 
from  private  converfation,  but  upon  which 
there  is  no  attention  at  all  bellowed  ; and 
the  boys  are  allowed  to  prate  in  private 
as  they  think  fit.  Neither  is  it  minded  by 
their  tutors  and  preceptors  when  they  grow 
up  and  come  into  the  world  ; the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is  that,  as  I have  faid,  fo 
few  fpeak  well  in  converfation.  Now,  it 
is  evident  that  defeats  of  voice,  articu- 
lation, and  adtion,  may  in  fome  degree 
be  remedied,  and  any  natural  advanta- 
ges improved  by  art  and  teaching.  And 
particularly  there  is  one  very  great  fault 
in  fpeaking,  and  which  prevails  more 
and  more  every  day,  efpccially  among  the 
young  people,  that  might  be  entirely  cu- 
red, if  parents  and  mailers  would  give  a 
proper  attention  to  it.  The  fault  I mean  is 
Vol.  IV.  P p 
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fpeaking  too  faft.  In  my  younger  days, 
the  people  of  fafhion  in  England  fpoke 
with  a certain  gravity  and  dignity  beco- 
ming their  rank  ; and  there  was  a remar- 
kable difference  in  that  refpe£t  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now, 
a young  gentleman  of  the  firft  rank  talks 
or  rather  prates  like  a waiter  in  a city  ta- 
vern, in  fuch  a glib,  pert,  flippant  manner, 
as  to  me  is  very  offenfive,  and  indeed, 
fometimes  not  intelligible.  At  the  fame 
time  the  contrary  extreme  is  to  be  avoided; 
for  we  fhould  not  fpeak  too  flow,  nor  af- 
fe£t  a gravity  and  dignity  which  only  be- 
long to  public  fpeaking,  and  this  too  up- 
on great  and  important  occafions.  Nor 
fhould  we  lay  too  many  or  too  ftrong  em- 
phafes : For  that  is  a fault  even  in  public 
fpeaking,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  fmooth- 
nefs  and  flow  of  the  fpeech,  making  it 
proceed  by  hops  and  bounds  ; and  be- 
fides,  if  there  be  too  many  emphafes,  there 
is  truly  none  at  all.  There  are  many  who 
fpeak  too  low,  more  than  fpeak  too  loud, 
at  leaft  in  good  company.  But  we  fhould 
fuit  the  pitch  of  our  voice  to  the  number 
of  the  company.  There  are  many  too, 
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who  fpeak  while  they  are  laughing : But 
this  is  not  right.  To  fpeak  with  a fmilc 
is  agreeable,  efpecially  if  the  a&ion  of 
the  face  in  fmiling  is  beautiful.  But  to 
fpeak  and  laugh  at  the  fame  time,  is  not 
graceful ; and  befides,  it  makes  the  pro- 
nunciation inarticulate,  and  very  often 
not  intelligible.  As  to  the  words,  they 
ftiould  be  of  common  ufe,  ami  not  affec- 
tedly learned,  or  JohnJ'onlan , as  ! have 
heard  them  called  *.  And  there  fhould 
be  nothing  like  compofition  in  periods  in 

1 

private  converfation,  any  more  than  in 
letter  writing  ; and  in  general,  we  ought 
not  to  feem  to  labour  to  fpeak  well.  This 
perfons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  fpeak  a- 
ny  language  other  than  their  native;  and 
1 have  particularly  obferved  it  in  Scotfmen 

* There  is  a definition  of  Network  in  Johnfon’s 
dictionary,  which  has  been  fliown  me,  and,  1 think,  is 
a curiofity  of  the  kind.  ‘ Nettwork ,’  fays  he,  ‘ is  Any 
‘ thing  reticulated  or  decuflated  at  equal  diltances,  with 
« interftices  between  the  interfeftions.’  This  may  not  be 
a good  definition  of  Network,  but  it  is  a very  good  de- 
fcription  of  the  author ; for  nothing  charaCtcrifes  a 
pedant  more  than  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  not  intelli- 
gible except  to  a few,  in  defcribing  a common  thing. 
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who  have  learned  to  fpcak  Englifh  after 
they  were  become  men,  and  who,  though 
they  fpeak  it  well,  may  be  difcovered  by 
a nice  ear  to  fpeak  a language  that  is  not 
native  to  them.  It  was  in  this  way,  that 
the  herb  woman  in  Athens  difcovered  The- 
ophraftus,  when  he  was  cheapening  fome 
of  her  herbs,  to  be  a foreigner ; for  he 
fpoke,  as  fhe  faid,  Nimts  Attlee , though  he 
had  been  then  twenty  years,  as  I remember, 
in  Athens:  But  it  feems,  the  habit  he  had 
formed,  when  he  firft  began  to  fpeak  the 
Attic,  fUl!  remained  with  him. 

There  is  an  Attic  in  every  country,  as 
well  as  there  was  in  Greece.  The  Attic 
in  England  is  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  univei fities.  But  there  are 
many  provincial  dialeds : And  beftdes 

thefe,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a pro- 
fefiional  dialed,  belonging  to  men  of 
certain  profelnons ; for  I have  obferved 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  more 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  not  been  much  , 
in  good  company,  fpeak  in  a tone  and 
manner  very  different  from  people  of 
fafhion,  and  which  I thought  not  at  all 
beautiful.  Such  peculiarities  ought  to  be 
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avoided.  And,  laftly,  I would  advife  the 
ftudent  of  this  art  of  converfation,  to  learn 
to  repeat  ivith  good  accent  and  good  difcre - / 

. tion,  verfes  in  Engliflh  or  any  other  lan- 
guage, which  he  and  the  company  may 
underhand,  and  to  acquire  that  fuavitas 
oris , which,  Cornelius  Ncpos  tells  us*,  re- 
commended Pomponius  Atticus  fo  much 
to  the  great  men  of  Rome.  And  indeed, 
good  verfes,  properly  introduced  and  well 
repeated,  are  in  modern  times,  as  they  were 
in  antient,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  converfation. 

A good  deal  more  might  be  faid  upon 
the  fubjed  of  converfation : And  it  is  a 
fubjcd  worthy  to  be  treated  of  at  much 
greater  length  ; for  it  is  in  converfation 
that  politenefs  is  chiefly  fliewn.  Now,  I 
don’t  know  that,  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  in 
which  we  live,  there  is  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  polite  converfation,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  produdive  of  the  greateft 
bleffing  of  human  life,  friendfhip.  But 
my  fubjed  confines  me  to  fpeak  only  of 


* In  vita  Auicly  cap.  I.  4.et  10. 
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the  ftile  of  converfation  j however,  as  I 
have  mentioned  politenefs,  I will  add  that 
four  things  appear  to  me  to  be  necelfary 
ingredients  of  politenefs.  In  th tjirjl  place,  ^ 
a general  benevolence  or  love  of  mankind, 
which  makes  what  the  French  call  the  po- 
litejfe  naturelle , and  without  which  po- 
litenefs is  mere  form  and  etiquette.  Now, 
there  are  many  men  of  this  age,  that  have 
not  in  their  nature  the  philanthropy  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  will  not  bark  or 
growl  at  a ftranger  who  comes  to  his  maf- 
ter’s  houfe  at  a proper  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will  fawn  upon  him,  bidding  him 
as  it  were  welcome  to  the  houfe.  • Nay, 

I know  men,  who  are  not  only  wanting 
in  general  benevolence,  but  have  not  that 
attachment  to  any  one  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  which  every  dog  has  to  his  mailer. 

2 do,  A polite  man  mutt  know  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  converfes,  and  what 
meafure  of  refpeft  is  due  to  each  of  them. 
For  an  undiftinguifhing  civility,  without 
regard  to  rank,  worth,  fenfe,  or  know- 
ledge, is  not  politenefs.  3/20,  He  mult 
be  fo  much  of  a philofopher,  as  to  know 
. himfelf,  and  not  to  alfume  more,  in  re- 


I 
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gard  of  any  of  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, than  belongs  to  him.  In  one  word, 
he  muft  not  be  vain ; for  vanity,  tho’  it  may’ 
be  concealed  for  fome  time,  will  break 
out  upon  certain  occafions,  and  give  great 
offence  to  thofe  you  converfe  with.  And, 
lajlly , a man,  in  order  to  be  polite,  muft 
have  the  fenfe  of  the  pulchrutn  and  decorum , 
and  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming  in 
fentiments  and  behaviour,  without  which 
there  is  nothing  amiable  or  praife-worthy 
among  men.  And,  as  this  fenfe  is  the 
foundation  of  all  virtue,  it  was  not,  I 
think,  without  reafon  that  the  Stoics 
reckoned  politenefs,  or  urbanity  as  they 
called  it,  among  the  virtues. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Dialogue  writing  is  converfation  upon  the 
fubjeCi  oj  fome  art  or  fcience. — Not  a mere 
catcchifm , but  of  the  poetic  kind , ha- 
ving a fable  with  characters  and  manners ; 

— not  therefore  real  converfation,  fuch  as 
the  Socratic  converfations  recorded  by  Xe- 
nophon.— Plato  the  great  dialog  f of  an- 
tiquity.— His  dialogues  fictions  even  as 
to  the  matter. -r Some  of  them  admirable 

' I 

pieces  of  poetry ; — but  he  does  not  fucceed 
when  he  delivers  whole  J'yjlems  of  fcience 
in  that  way. — Arifotle' s manner  in  fuch 
works  much  better. — The  file  of  dialogue 
fhould  be  fitnple. — Plato's  file  not  Jo  in 
fome  of  his  dialogues. — A poetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  affeCied  by  him. 

— Cicero  the  next  great  dialogift  of  anti 
quity  ; — his  manner  quite  different  from 
Plato's : — Wherein  that  difference  confifs. 

— His  ft  lie  alfo  very  different  from  Pla- 
to's ; — great  variety  of  matter  in  his  phi- 
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lofophical  dialogues. — The  fell  of  philo- 
foplpy,  to  "which  he  was  addicted,  furniflj- 
ed  arguments  upon  both  [ides  of  a qiufion. 

— They  are  full  aljo  of  examples  from  both 
Greek  and  Roman  hi/lory. — The  rhetoric 
of  them  better  than  of  his  orations, — his 
dialogues  on  the  fubjedl  of  eloquence , and 
in  general  his  writings  upon  eloquence , 
the  bejl  part  of  his  works. — Eloquence 
the  delight  and ftudy  of  his  life ; — philo- 
fophy  he  only  applied  to  when  he  could 
do  nothing  better. — Nothing  therefore 
new  or  excellent  in  his  philofophical 
works ; — but  his  rhetorical,  admirable  of 
the  kind. — Only  two  rhetorical  dialogues  j 
— of  thefe  the  one  De  Oratore,  the  bejl 
thing  that  ever  Cicero  wrote ; — it  is 
perfehl  of  the  kind,  having  both  fable 
and  char aclers : — 1 he  perfonages  in  this 
dialogue  ; — not  all  the  fame  the  fecond 
day  that  they  were  the  firjl : — The  diffe - / 

rence  accounted  for\ — The  time  and  place 
of  the  dialogue  mtirked : — The  endurance 
of  it  alfo : — That  more  confident  with 
probability,  than  the  length  of  foxne  pf  - . . 

Platos  deputations : — It  is  divided  into 
Vol  IV.  Q^q 
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two  days.— The  difputation  of  the  firji 
contained  in  Cicero's  firft  book. — The  fub- 
jcCl  of  that  difputat  ion. — The  fecond  day's 
difputation  divided  into  tzvo  converfa- 
tions  ; the  one  in  the  forenoon , the  other 
in  the  afternoon. — The  forenoon s conver - 
fition  comtained  in  the  fecond  book. — An- 
fonius  the  fpeaker  there , vuhogoes  thro'  all 
the  fubjcTl  matter  : — The  narration  is  a- 
greeably  diverfifed  by  one  of  the  perfo- 
nages  explaining  that  part  of  eloquence , 
which  confifs  in  pleafantry  and facctiouf- 
nefs. — The  third  converfation  in  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  fecond  day. — This  contain- 
ed in  Cicero's  third  book.  — The  feene  of 
it  changed. — CraiTus  the  chief  fpeaker 
there > who  explains  all  the  ornaments 
of  fpeech. — The  exordium  cf  this  third 
book  very  fine , and  very  pathctical , gi- 
ving an  account  of  the  calamities , which 
after  that  befel  the  commonwealth , and 
in  which  mojl  of  the  fpeaker s in  that  dia- 
logue perifhed. — Of  the  grand  idea  of  an 
, orator  which- Craffus  had.  — It  compre- 
* bends  y according  to  him , the  knowledge 
of  arts  and  fciences. — In  antient  timesy 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  words  was 
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‘ not  divided. — This  divifon  firjl  made  in 
the  fchools  of  philofophers. — Arfwer  to 
the  objection  that  it  is  impojfible  to  learn 
fo  many  things. — A paufe  after  this  in  - 
the  converfation,  ’which  is  interrupted  by 
Cotta  putting  Crajfus  in  mind  of  the  pro- 
vince he  had  undertaken,  'which  was  to 
* ' 

explain  the  manner  of  an  oration , as  An - 
tonius  had  done  the  matter  ; — Crajfus  ac- 
cordingly explains  the  ornaments  of  fin - 
gle  words; — of  words  in  completion;- — 
of  rhythms  ; — of  what  is  decent  and  pro- 
per; AM^lafily,  of  pronunciation  and  ac- 
cent.— Cicero  concludes  the  dialogue,  with 
a compliment  to  his  friend  Hortenfus 
from  the  mouth  of  Crajfus. — Of  the  de- 
corum obferved  in  this  lafi  day's  conver- 
sation with  refpecl  to  thofe  who  /peak. — 
The  fpeech  of  Crajfus  the  vioft  laboured 
part  oj'  the  dialogue — Cicero  there  gives 
his  own  idea  of  the  peTfecl  orator . — That 
idea  a true  idea ; — without  that  univer- 
fil  knowledge , an  orator  cannot  be  rich 
in  the  ornaments  oj  fpeech , nor  have  that 
elevation  of  mind  neccffary  for  a great 
fpeaker. — He  cannot  be  J'uch  a J'peaker  as 
Pericles. — The  dialogue  upon  the  whole 


/ . 
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' the  finejl  part  of  Cicero  s ’works. — Of  his 
'■  treat ife  De  Sene&ute, — not  a dialogue , 
but  a moft  pleafant  little  compofition. — A 
tranjlation  of  it  into  Greek  by  'Theodorus 
Gaza. — Another  little  treatife  of  Cicero 
upon  Friendfhip. — That  conies  nearer 
dialogue  than  the  former. — Some  general 
olfervations  upon  Cicero' s dialogues.— 
Cicero  more  happy  in  the  choice  of  the 
psrfonages  of  his  dialogues  than  Plato. — 
Alfo  much  greater  politenefs  in  Cicero's 
dialogues  than  in  Plato's. — The  bejl  fchool 
of  politenefs  to  be  found,  is  in  Cicero's  dia- 
logues.— Cicero's  dedication  of  his  works 
to  fome  friend,  much  to  be  approved  of. — 
Thofe  dedications  Jhow,  that  he  had  a 
, heart  capable  of  friendfhip. — The  advan- 

tages of  phi/ofophy,  friendfhip,  and  the 
fociety  of  fitch  men  as  he  lived  with  in 
thofe  days , and  in  thefe 


DIALOGUE  writing  is  nothing  elfe 
but  converfation  in  writing,  not 
converfation  however  upon  the  ordinary 
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affairs  of  life,  but  upon  matters  of  art  or 
fcience.  It  was  by  converfation  among 
men  of  leifure  collected  together  in  col- 
leges, fuch  as  the  priefts  of  Egypt  were, 
that,  I believe,  arts  and  fciences  were  in- 
vented : And  I am  fure,  that,  at  this  day, 
they  are  belt  taught  in  that  way  ; for  the 
fcholar  both  learns  and  remembers  belt, 
when,  in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 

hp  is  made  to  teach  himfelf  *. 

* \ • 

But  dialogue  writing  mult  not  be  a mere 
catechifrn  of  art  and  fcience.  There  mull 
be  charadter  and  manners  in  it,  and  fome- 
thing  of  a fable  or  ftory.  It  is  therefore 
a kind  of  poetry ; and  though  it  may  be 
founded  in  fadt,  as  molt  of  the  fables  in 
poetry  are,  there  mult  likewife  be  a great 
deal  of  invention  in  it,  otherwife  it  will 
be  a forry  dialogue.  I hold  therefore, 
that  the  conventions  of  Socrates  recorded 


* There  is  a fine  example  of  this  in  the  Menu  of  ' 
Plato,  where  an  illiterate  flave  is  by  Socrates  made  to 
teach  himfelf  a curious  problem  of  geometry. 
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by  Xenophon,  being  real  conventions, 
are  not  dialogues  properly  fo  called,  any 
more  than  a real  ftory,  that  has  happened 
in  life,  is  a tragedy  or  a comedy  ; for  in 
every  thing  of  the  poetical  kind,  there 
muft  be  what  the  painters  call  ideal  beau- 
ty, and  v^hich  is  not  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture, but  only  in  the  works  of  artifts. 

The  molt  famous  writer  of  dialogues  in 
antient  times,  is  Plato ; and  his  dialogues 
are  undoubtedly  fidions,  fometimes  even 
as  to  the  matter  : For  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates  a great  deal  of  that  Tgpa- 
tuS'jis  aotfia.  of  Pythagoras,  as  Xenophon 
calls  it,  meaning  no  doubt,  that  abftrufe 
metaphyfical  philofophy  which  Plato  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  from  the  Pythagore- 
ans*. ' There  is  a ftory  or  fable  in  all  of 
them,  with  circumftanccs  of  time  and  place 
as  well  as  of  perfons.  And  in  fome  of 
them»  fuch  as  the  Gorgias  and  Protagoras , 

* See  Xenophon’s  epiftle  to  Efchines,  preferred 
to  us  by  Stobaeus,  and  printed  at  the  end  of  Stephen’s 
edition  of  Xenophon* 
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the  chara&ers  and  manners  are  fo  well 
painted,  and  fuch  turns  and  incidents,  and 
what  may  be  called  peripeteias  contrived, 
that  I think  them  very  compleat  dramati- 
cal pieces."  In  fuch  dialogues  I think  he 
is  admirable;  but  when  he  comes  to  deli- 
ver whole  fyftems  of  polity  and  govern- 
ment, as  he  does  in  his  books  of  polity 
and  laws,  where  the  fame  converfation  is 
carried  on  through  ten  books  in  the  one, 
and  twelve  in  the  other,  the  dialogue  is 
loft,  fuch  a fiction  being  out  of  all  bounds 
of  probability:  Nor  are  the  characters  pre- 
ferved  ; for  even  the  irony  of  Socrates  is 
laid  afide,  and  in  the  books  I have  mention- 
ed, inftead  of  pretending  to  know  nothing, 
he  becomes  a dogmatical  teacher.  In  fuch 
long  works,  I think  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plain  didaCtic  manner  of  his  fcho- 
lar  Ariftotle  is  better. 

i 

. A . . . 

As  dialogue  is  converfation,  the  ftile  of 
it  fhould  be  fxmple  ; but  as  the  fubjeCt  of 
it  is  much  above  the  fubjeCt  of  ordinary 
converfation,  fo  the  ftile  of  it  may  be  more 
raifed.  Plato’s  ftile,  fays  the  Halicarnaf- 
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fian,  while  he  keeps  to  the  Socratic  dia- 
logue, is  admirable;  but  when  he  becomes 
rhetorical  as  in  the  Menexenusy  or  enthu- 
fiaftical  as  in  the  Phaedrus , he  becomes 
much  w’orfe  than  himfelf,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  Halicarnaflian.  His  fcho-  * 
Iar  Ariftotle  faid  of  his  ftile,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports,  that  is  was  neither  verfc 
nor  profe.  This  I do  not  underftand  to 
relate  to  the  words  and  phrafes,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  fingle  dialogue  of  the  Phaedrus , 
are  all,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  fuffi- 
ciently  profaical,  but  to  the  numbers  and 
rhythms  which  he  ftudied  fo  much'  as  ap- 
pears from  the  ftory  of  his  pocket- book* 
found  about  him  when  he  died  *;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear  in  that  way, 
he  often  ufes  a very  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  his  words,  of  which  I have 
given  elfewhere  an  example  "j*. 

The  next  moll  famous  dialogift  of  anti- 
quity is  Cicero  : His  manner  in  his  philo- 
fophical  dialogues,  is  entirely  different 

* Sec  Vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  p.  567. 

f Ibid.  p.  569.  in  the  note. 
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from  Plato’s.  In  the  firft  place,  his  dis- 
putations are  not  in  the  Socratic  way  of 
queftion  and  anfwer,  but  in  what  may  be 
called  Orations,  as  in  the  treatife  De  Natu- 
re Deorum , De  Finibus , and  his  Academic 
£>ucJiionsy  alfo  his  books  De  Divinatione , 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus.  But  they  fo  far  re- 
femble  Plato’s  dialogues,  that  the  peifona- 
ges  are  real,  and  of  different  characters  and 
opinions.  They  have  alfo  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place  ; and  further  I 
believe  they  are  as  much  fiction  as  Plato’s 
dialogues ; at  leaft,  with  refpeCt  to  the  aca- 
demic queftions,  he  has  exprefsly  laid  fo. 
2 do,  His  five  books  of  Tufculan  Quejlions 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  dialogue  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  my  definition  of  dialogue  ; for 
there  are  neither  fable,  character,  or  man- 
ners in  them,  only  a converfation  betwixt 
Cicero  and  a fcholar  whom  he  inftruCts, 
and  who  propofes  to  him  the  queftion  a- 
bout  which  he  defires  to  be  fatisfied.  So 
that  it  refembles  more  the  manner  of  the 
fophifts,  who  at  the  Olympic  games,  or 
any  other  panegyrie  of  Greece,  ufed  to 
defire  any  body  to  propofe  a fubjeCt  to 
them,  and  they  would  give  a difeourfe  up- 
Vol.  IV.  R r 
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on  it.  And,  Injily,  Plato  never  appears  him- 
felf  in  any  of  his  dialogues,  whereas  Ci- 
cero appears  in  all  his,  either  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  end,  or  through  the  whole. 

I will  fpeak  firft  of  Cicero’s  philofophi- 
cal  dialogues,  t if  the  reader  ispleafedto. 
give  them  that  name),  in  which  the  man- 
net  is  not  only  very  different  from  that  of 
Plato,  but  the  ftile;  for  it  is  of  the  rhe- 
torical kind,  and  he  profefles  to  a-  ' 
dorn  philofophy  with  the  flowers,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  the  lights  of  eloquence.  And 
indeed  he  pradifed  fpeaking  fo  much,  not 
only  in  real  caufes  but  in  fiditious,  (for 
he  declamed  even  when  he  was  old  and 
had  retired  from  bufinefs,  during  Caefar’s 
government,)  that  it  is  a wonder  that  a- 
ny  of  his  writings,  even  his  familiar  let- 
ters, are  free  of  a taint  of  the  declamatory 
ftile,  or  that  he  could  write  in  any  other. 
His  ftile  therefore  is  more  copious  than 
that  of  Plato,  and  much  more  ornamented : 
Neverthelefs,  it  is  not  deficient  in  philo- 
fophical  accuracy ; and  he  has  interfperfed 
with  it,  here  and  there,  the  Stoical  fpinofum 
genus  dicendi , as  he  calls  it,  which  makes  not 
only  a variety,  but  is  a perfed  contraft  to  his 
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diffufe  rhetorical  ftile  of  philofophy;  for,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  fpecimens  we  have 
of  it,  it  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  ftile, 
any  more  than  Euclid’s  Demonftrations. 
In  his  philofophical  dialogues,  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety  of  argument  upon  eve- 
ry topic  of  philofophy,  which  Cicero  was 
well  able  to  furnilh,  having  heard  or  con- 
verfed  with  all  the  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time,  and  read  the  works  of  rhofe  who 
had  gone  before  them,  and  he  himfelf  was 
of  a fedt,  which  held  that  nothing  was 
certain,  but  only  one  thing  more  probable 
than  another*;  therefore  he  liftened.to 
the  arguments  of  all  the  fedls,  and,  in  or- 
der to  try  the  validity  of  their  arguments, 
difputed  againft  them  all.  In  ftiort,  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero  are  mod  rich  both  in 

* This  fefit  was  called  the  New  Academy , the  phi- 
lofophers of  which  I think  could  not  have  been  fo  good 
geometricians  as  thole  of  the  old  ; nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me,  that  they  could  have  learned  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  maintained  that 
there  was  no  luch  thing  as  certainty.  And  I lhould  iuf- 
pect  that  Cicero,  who  profefled  himfelf  of  that  lect,  had 
not  ftudied  geometry  ; for  it  is,  I think,  impolfible, 
that,  where  the  ideas  are  fo  limple,  and  expreifed  by 
fuch  vifible  figns,  and  where  the  definitions  and  di- 
vifions  are  fo  clear,  and  the  axioms,  from  whence  the 
demonftrations  are  deduced,  fo  perfectly  evident, 
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words  and  arguments  ; and,  when  to  that 
we  join  the  many  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  with  which  he 
fupports  and  illuftrates  his  arguments,  I 
think  we  may  pronounce  them  to  be  among 
the  mod  entertaining  and  inftru&ive  works 
in  the  world,  and  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  man  who  would  fill  his  mind 
with  great  ideas.  His  rhetorical  ftile  in 
them  too  1 like  much  better  than  that  of 
his  orations,  becaufe  there  is  more  variety 
in  it ; for  it  is  not  fo  loaded  with  antithefes, 
nor  with  that  kind  of  rhythm,  which  is 
made  by  a number  of  words  and  phrafes, 
of  like  form  and  Itru&ure,  ftrung  together, 
very  different  from  the  true  Numerus  Ora - 
toriuiy  but,  which,  no  doubt,  was  applaud- 
ed in  the  fchools  of  declamation  at  Rome, 
though  it  would  not  have  been  tolera- 
ted in  Athens  *.  Neither  is  the  compofition 

there  any  man  fhould  have  a doubt  that  there  was 
certainty,  at  leaft  in  geometry.  It  was  not  therefore 
without  reafon,  that  Pythagoras  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  philof’ophy  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  as  his 
fcholars  thereby  got  the  idea  of  what  fcience  and  cer- 
tainty was. — See  what  I have  faid  upon  this  fubjedl, 
p.  7.  of  Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Antient  Mctaphyftcs. 

* See  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p 81. — 87* — 90.  where 
I have  given  fundry  examples  of  that  kind  of  concinnity, 
or  prettinefs  as  it  may  be  called,  in  Cicero’s  ftile. 
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fo  uniform  by  the  periods  and  the  feveral 
members  of  them  almoft  always  termi- 
nating in  a verb,  a fault  to  which  all  Latin 
compofition  is  more  or  lefs  liable,  as  I have 
elfewhere  obferved  *. 

But  though  I efteem  very  much  his  phi- 
lofophical  dialogues,  I think  his  dialogues 
Upon  eloquence,  and  in  general  his  wri- 
tings upon  that  fubjedt,  the  bell  part  of 
his  works:  For  to  philofophy  he  only 
applied,  when  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
which  was  hardly  ever  the  cafe  before 
the  civil  wars.  But  the  tribunals,  the 
fenate,  and  the  forum,  where  he  could 
fhew  his  eloquence,  were  the  occupations 
he  delighted  in.  He  had  the  bell  edu- 
cation as  a fpeaker,  that  the  world  could 
then  afford;  for  he  was  taught  both  at 
home  and  abroad  by  the  bell  mailers,  and 
he  conllantly  pradtifed  at  the  bar  from 
his  early  youth : Nor  did  he  for  that  in- 
terrupt the  pradtice  of  declamation,  to 
which  he  had  been  accullomed  under  his 
mailers,  but  declamed  in  public  till  he  was 
praetor,  and  after  he  had  gone  through 
all  the  great  offices  of  Hate,  when  the  ci- 


* Page  95.  and  following  of  this  Volume. 
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vil  wars  and  the  domination  of  Caefar 
had  put  an  end  to  his  bufinefs  in  the  forum 
and  the  fenate,  he  continued  ftill  the  prac- 
tice among  his  friends  in  his  Tufculan  vil- 
la, where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had  two  Gym- 
nafia.  In  the  upper  one,  which  he  called 
Lyceum,  (the  name  of  the  place  where 
Ariftotle  taught),  he  pradifed  his  rheto- 
. rical  exercifcs  in  the  forenoon  ; and  in  the 
afternoon  he  defcended  to  what  he  called 
his  Academy,  (the  name  of  Plato’s  fchool,) 
and  there  he  held  his  philofophical  depu- 
tations *.  What  he  has  written  therefore 
upon  philosophy  I confider  only  as  com- 
pilements  from  Greek  books,  and  thefe  • 
not  always  the  beft,  (for  it  is  evident, 
that  he  had  not  ftudied  the  philofophical 
works  of  Ariftotle  who,  he  tells  us,  was  . 

* Lib.  i.  cap.  5.  De  Divinat, — Tufcul.  Quaeft.  lib. 

Hi.  cap.  3. — Ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  3. 

f We  need  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  his  faying 
fomewhere  that  Arjftotle  believed  the  Deity  to  be  ma- 
terial ; the  contrary  of  which  mull  be  well  known  to 
every  man  who  has  read  the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Cicero  never  ftudied, 
nor  any  of  his  efoteric  works.  He  therefore  aferibes 
to  Ariftotle  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who,  no  doubt. 
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at  that  time, but  little  read  and  efteemed 
in  Rome),  and  he  would  no  doubt  fet 
down  what  he  remembered  of  the  con- 
verfations  he  had  had  with  Greek  philo- 
fophers  then  living.  But  as  to  eloquence, 
I believe  there  is  in  his  writings  every 
thing  valuable  that  was  to  be  found  in  a- 
ny  Greek  book,  and,  over  and  above  that, 
many  excellent  obfervations,  which  fo 
long  experience  in  fo  many  caufes  public 
and  private,  and  in  fo  much  bufinefs  both 
in  the  fenate  and  forum,  muft  have  fug- 
gefted  to  a man  of  fo  much  genius  as  Ci- 
cero. And  befides,  in  his  rhetorical  wri- 
tings, we  have  a very  complete  hiftory  of 
eloquence,  its  beginning  and  progrefs  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Of  all  that  he  has  written  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  rhetoric,  there  are  only  two  pieces 
in  the  form  of  dialogue,  namely,  the  three 
books  De  Oratore , and  the  fingle  book 


believed  that  God  was  a material  Being,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  fo  little  learned  in  mctaphy- 
fical  philofophy,  and  fo  vulgar  in  their  notions,  (how- 
ever paradoxical  they  may  have  been  in  other  things), 
as  not  to  have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  an  immate- 
rial Being. 
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De  Claris  Oratoribus,  the  others  being  dif- 
fertations,  fuch  as  the  Orator  ad  M.  Bru- 
tum.  Of  thefe  two  dialogues,  the  laft 
mentioned  is  for  the  greater  part,  as  the 
title  bears,  hiftorical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  Romans  who  before  his  time  excel- 
led in  eloquence.  But  the  other  takes  in  ’ 
the  whole  compafs  of  the  art;  and,  for  the 
variety  of  the  matter,  the  diverfity  of  the 
chara&ers  of  the  fpeakers,  the  condu£  of 
the  piece,  and  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
pofition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fineft  thing 
Cicero  has  written;  and  1 am  not  fure, 
but  it  is  the  bell  of  the  dialogue  kind  that 
is  extant. 

The  perfonages  in  this  dialogue,  are 
Lucius  Crafius,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  the 
two  moft  famous  orators  at  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  both  confular  and  cenlorian 
men ; with  them  was  Quintus  Mucius 
Scaevola,  a famous  lawyer  of  thofe  days, 
whofe  houfe,  like  that  of  all  the  great 
lawyers,  was  an  oracle  in  the  city,  reforted 
to  by  men  of  the  higheft  rank  and  digni- 
ty *.  Neither  was  he  unlearned  in  phi- 

* Lib.  i.  De  Oraiore,  cap.  45, 
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lofophy,  and  he  was  reckoned  the  moft 
eloquent  of  all  the  lawyers.  He  was  the 
oldeft  man  of  the  company,  and  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Craflus.  Beiides  thefe,  there 
were  two  young  men,  Cotta  and  Sulpiciusj 
from  the  firft  of  whom  Cicero  is  luppofed 
to  have  got  his  information  of  what  palled 
in  the  company.  Cotta  was  a profefl'ed 
admirer  and  follower  of  Craflus;  and  both 
he  andSulpicius  were  very  promifing  young 
men,  and  coming  on  very  well  in  the  art 
of  fpeaking  ; and  Sulpicius  is  defcribed  by 
Craflus,  as  having  peculiar  advantages  of 
perfon,  a&ion,  and  voice*.  Thefe  were 
all  the  interlocutors  of  the  firft  day*  But, 
on  the  fecond  day,  they  were  joined  by  an 
old  man,  Quintus  Catulus,  an  orator  too, 
but  none  of  the  moft  eminent,  and  Caius 
Julius  Caefar  his  brother,  who  excelled  in 
one  part  of  the  art,  namely  pleafantry  and 
jeft.  As  nothing  Ihould  happen  by  acci- 
dent  in  a well  conduced  fable,  Catulus 
informed  Craflus,  who  feemed  to  be  a lit- 
Vol.  IV.  'S  f 

% 

V . * 

* Ibid.  cap.  29. 
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tie  furprifed  at  their  coming,  that  the  e- 
vening  before,  when  Caefar  was  coming 
from  his  Tufculanum  to  that  of  Catulus, 
he  met  upon  the  way  Scaevola,  who  was 
coming  from  the  Tufculanum  of  Craffus, 
and  informed  him  of  the  learned  con- 
verfation  they  had  had  that  day,  and  how 
Craffus  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lec- 
ture upon  eloquence,  as  if  he  had  been  in 
a Greek  fchool  *. 

The  fcene  therefore- of  this  dialogue  is 
Craffus’s  villa  in  the  Tufculanum  ; and  the 
time  was  when  a violent  difpute  was  go- 
ing on  between  Philip  the  conful,  and 
Drufus  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  took 
a part  very  unufual  for  a tribune,  which 
was  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  Patricians 
and  of  tke  fenate  againfl  the  conful.  Du- 
ring this  difpute,  the  Ludi  Romani  were 
celebrated,  which  making  a vacation  in 
bufinefs,  Craffus  during  that  feftivity,  re- 
tired to  his  Tufculanum,  together  with 

* Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3 , 
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Marcus  Antonius  and  Quintus  Mucius 
Scaevola  his  father-in-law  *. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  endurance  of  the 
dialogue,  it  is  not  fpun  out  to  an  immo- 
derate length,  as  I have  obferved  that  Pla- 
to’s two  dialogues  De  Republica  et  De  Le - 
gibus  are,  but  is  divided  into  two  days. 
In  the  converfation  of  the  firft  day,  which 
makes  the  fubjedl  of  Cicero’s  firft  book, 
Craflus  in  order  to  incite  the  two  young 
men,  Cotta  and  Sulpicius,  to  profecute  their 
oratorial  ftudies,  began  a difcourfe  in  praife 
of  eloquence,  which  he  extolled  as  the 
art  not  only  of  the  greateft  dignity  and 
fplendor,  but  of  the  greateft  ufe,  and  alfo 
of  the  greateft  extent,  comprehending  in  it 
all  other  arts  and  fciences.  This  occafioned 
a difpute  between  him  and  Scafcvola,  who 
maintained  that  the  art  was  neither  of  fuch 
ufe  nor  fuch  extent,  as  Craflus  would  make 
it  to  be.  Craflus  anfwers  his  arguments, 
and  mentions  feveral  arts  which  the  orator 
ought  to  underftand,  particularly  the  ci- 

* Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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vil  law  *,  or  the  ars  boni  et  acqui , as  the 
doctors  of  law  define  it.  In  this  difpute, 
every  one  of  the  company  takes  a part 
more  or  lefs  ; for  Cicero  takes  care  that 
the  dialogue  fhall  never  run  into  differta- 
tion : Particularly  Antonius  declared  his 
opinion,  that  Craffus  meafured  the  extent 
of  the  art  by  his  own  genius,  not  by  its 
real  bounds  and  limits,  which  confined  it 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum  f.  rI  hen,  fays 
Craffus,  as  you  have  confined  the  art 
within  fuch  narrow  limits,  you  can  the 
more  eafily  deliver  the  precepts  of  it; — but 
to-morrow; — For  as  Scaevolahas  appointed 
to  go  to  his  villa  this  evening,  and  the  heat 
of  the  day  is  now  coming  on,  during  which 
it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  reft,  it  is  pro- 
per now  to  part. 

In  this  fccond  day’s  converfation,  Scae- 
vola  is  not  present ; for  he  had  gorie  the 
evening  before  to  keep  an  appointment, 
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as  he  faid,  with  Laelius  in  his  own  villa  *, 
and  did  not  return  next  day.  Antomus, 
in  the  forenoon,  proceeds  to  execute  the 
part  which  Craffus  had  afligned  to  him, 
and  explains  fully  and  dillinctly  all  the 
matter  of  an  oration,  where  he  treats  of 
the  feveral  loci  or  topics,  from  which  the 
arguments  are  to  be  drawn  in  different 
caufes ; and  fliows  how  thele  arguments 
are  to  be  difpofed  and  arranged;  ihows 
alfo,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  an  oration,  fuch  as  the  prooemium,  the 
narration,  the  confirmation,  the  refutation, 
and  the  peroration.  Cicero  here  too,  has 
avoided  the  appearance  of  differtation,  or 
continued  difeourfe;  for,  though  Antonius 
is  the  chief  fpeaker,  the  others  break  in 
very  frequently,  either  afking  queftions  or 
making  obfervations.and  particularly  Julius 
Caefar  entertains  the  company  very  agree- 
ably upon  a part  of  oratory,  in  which,  as  I 
have  faid,  he  excelled,  viz.  in  pleafmtry  and 
facetioufnefs.  This  fuhjeft  he  explains  me- 
thodically, and  illuftrates  by  many  exam- 
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pies,  which,  I believe,  are  a colledion  of 
almoft  all  the  witty  fayings  of  that  age  and 
the  preceeding  *. 

The  next  converfation  was  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  fame  day,  when,  after  having 
repofed  a little,  according  to  their  cuftom, 
at  mid-day,  they  met  together  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wood,  where  it  was  cool  and 
Ihadyf,  and  there  they  fat  down;  for  their 
manner  was  to  convcrfe  walking  in  the 
forenoon,  but  fitting  in  the  afternoon.  And 
then  Craflus  began  upon  the  fubjedt  which 
Antonius  had  afligned  to  him,  viz.  the  man- 
ner of  the  orator,  and  the  ornaments  of 
di&ion,  pronunciation,  and  adtion,  with 
which  the  matter  that  Antonius  had  ex- 
plained was  to  be  clothed  and  dreifed. 

This  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  third  book, 
which  Cicero  begins  with  informing  his 
brother  Quintus  Cicero,  to  whom  the  whole 
work  is  addrefled,  of  the  fate  of  CralTus, 

* Lib.  ii.  cap.  58.  et  fequcn. 

f Lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 
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and  of  the  other  interlocutors  in  this  day’s 
debate.  Crafius,  he  fays,  died  in  a few 
days  after,  having  over-heated  himfelf  by 
fpeaking  with  great  vehemence  in  the  de- 
bate above  mentioned,  betwixt  Philip 
the  conful  and  Drufus  the  tribune.  While 
he  was  fpeaking,  he  was  feized,  he  fays, 
with  a pain  in  his  fide,  and  that  ended 
in  a fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a few 
days;  a death,  fays  Cicero,  to  be  lament- 
ed by  his  friends,  his  country,  and  all 
good  men : But,  foon  after,  fuch  calami- 
ties befel  the  commonwealth,  ut  mihi  non 
erepta  Lucio  Crajfo  a di  'is  immortahbus  vita , 
fed  donata  mors  ejfey  videatur.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  relate  how,  in  the  contention 
betwixt  Sylla  and  Marius,  all  the  perfons 
who  were  prefent  in  that  day’s  converfa- 
tion,  were  either  put  to  death  or  diiven 
into  exile.  And,  here  we  may  obferve, 
that  by  Cicero  himfelf  appearing  in  this 
work,  by  which,  as  I have  obferved,  his 
dialogues  are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of 
Plato,  this  moll  beautiful  and  moving  paf- 
fage  is  introduced,  which  otherwnfe  could 
not  have  been  done  with  fo  much  propri- 
ety. / , ■ 
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Crafius  begins  with  obferving,  that  An- 
tonius,  in  dividing  the  talk  betwixt  them 
two,  had  feparated  two  things,  which  in 
nature  never  can  be  feparated ; — the  things 
which  are  the  fubje£t  of  the  oration,  and 
the  words.  That,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
no  fuch  feparation  of  the  knowledge  of 
things,  from  the  art  of  words; — to  think 
and  adt  properly,  and  to  fpeak  well,  was 
one  and  the  fame  fcience,  and  that  which 
Phoenix  taught  Achilles.  The  divifion  was 
firft  made  in  the  fchools  of  philofophers, 
who  referved  to  themfelves  the  knowledge 
of  things,  but  affigned,  to  certain  profef- 
fors  they  called  Rhetoricians,  the  province 
of  teaching  words.  But  the  two  cannot  be 
divided  without  great  injury -to  both:  For 
the  knowledge  of  things  cannot  be  ufeful, 
if  they  be  not  properly  exprefled  in  words ; 
and  nothing  is  more  vain  or  infignificant, 
than  words  without  fenfe  or  matter.  The 
perfect  orator,  therefore,  mull  join  the 
knowledge  of  both  : And  he  infills,  as  he 
did  in  the  preceeding  day’s  converfation, 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  learned  in  all 
arts  and  fciences,  that  can  be  made  the  fub- 
jedt  of  public  lpeaking,  and  fliould  be  like 
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Gorgias,  who,  at  the  Olympic  games,  de- 
fired  that  any  body  would  propofe  a fub- 
jeft  to  him,  upon  which  he  might  fpeak, 
and  who  was  fo  much  honoured  by  the 
Greeks,  that  to  him  only  they  ere&ed  in 
Delphi  a golden  llatue,  whereas  on  others 
they  only  bellowed  a gilt  one  *.  And,  par- 
ticularly, he  mull  be  thoroughly  learned  in 
every  thing  concerning  human  life,  laws, 
and  government.  Such,  he  fays,  were  the 
ancient  fages  of  Greece,  and  fuch  were  the 
great  men  in  Rome  before  his  time.  But 
the  perfect  orator  mud  be  learned  likewife 
in  other  things : He  mull  have  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  nature  as  well  as  of  man ; 
and  mull  know  fomething  of  thofe  arts, 
which  are  ufeful  and  ageeeable  in  human 
life.  And,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
fuch  an,  univerfal  knowledge,  in  a life  fo 
occupied  as  that  of  a Roman  of  high  rank 
then  was;  he  fays,  in  the  firft  place,  that, 
unlefs  you  can  learn  fuch  things  quickly, 
you  can  never  learn  them  well;  and,  there- 
Vol.  IV.  T t * 
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fore,  you  Ihould  not  attempt  to  learn  them 
at  all : And,  fecondly,  he  makes  a diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thofe  who  learn  fciences  and 
arts  for  ufe,  and  thofe  who  learn  them  for 
the  pleafure  of  the  ftudy,  and  therefore 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  them*. 

After  this  preamble,  there  was  a fhort 
paufe  in  the  converfation,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  Cotta  putting  Craflus  in  mind 
of  the  part  he  had  undertaken,  which  was 
to  explain  to  them  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
and  how  the  things  treated  of  by  the  ora- 
tor were  to  be  exprefTed  copioufly,  ele- 
gantly, and  properly  f.  Upon  this  admo- 
nition, Craflus  proceeds  to  treat  of  tropes, 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  Angle  words:  Then 
he  goes  on  to  the  compofition  of  them;  and 
there  he  infills  much  upon  numbers  and 
rhythms,  which  he  confiders  as  eflential 
to  the  ftile  of  an  orator.  Of  this,  I have 
already  fpoken  at  pretty  great  length:  And 
I fhall  only  ad(l  here,  that  he  obferves  what 


•*  Ibid.  cap.  23. 
•J-  Ibid.  cap.  36. 
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is  certainly  true,  that  the  rhythms,  in  the 
cadence  or  claufule  of  the  fentence,  affedfc 
the  ear  the  molt  *.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  fpeak  of  what  is  decent,  proper, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubjedt;  without  which, 
there  can  be  nothing  excellent  in  eloquence, 
or  any  other  art.  Then  he  (peaks  ot  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation,  and  with  that  con- 
cludes. After  he  had  done,  Catulus  makes 
him  a compliment,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  he  had  explained  all  thole  things  fo 
well,  that  he  feemed  to  be  able  to  teach 
them  to  the  Greeks,  not  to  have  learned 
them  from  the  Greeks : And  he  adds,  that 
he  rejoices  to  have  been  prelent  himlelf  at 
luch  a difcourfe,  but  wilhes  that  his  fon- 
in-law  Hortenfius  had  been  prelent  like- 
wile.  Upon  this  occafion,  Cicero  makes 
a compliment  from  the  mouth  of  Craflus 
to  his  friend,  though  rival  in  eloquence, 
Hortenlius  j and  lo  the  dialogue  ends. 

It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  CralTus,  in  this 
part  of  the  dialogue,  fpeaks  more  in  con- 
tinued difcourfe,  than  any  other  of  the 
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interlocutors.  Antonius,  who  had  fpoken 
fo  much  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  day, 
hardly  fays  any  thing.  The  young  men, 
Caefar  and  Sulpicius,  only  exprefs  their 
admiration  of  Craflus ; and  it  is  only  the 
elderly  man  Gatulus,  who  takes  occafion 
now  and  then  to  fpeak  at  fome  length.  E- 
very  thing,  therefore,  in  this  laft  conver- 
fation,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  appears 
to  be.  conduced  with  the  greateft  propriety 
. and  decorum. 

As  Craflus  exprefles  Cicero’s  own  idea 
of  a perfect  orator,  we  may  obferve,  that 
his  part  is  much  more  laboured  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  fpeakers.  And,  be- 
fides  what  he  makes  him  fay  of  elo- 
quence, he  throws  in  to  his  difcourfe  a 
great  deal  of  very  good  philofophy,  par- 
ticularly where  he  makes  him  fay,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  neceflary  union  betwixt  words 
and  things,  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
one ; that  there  is  a bond  of  union,  by 
which  every  thing  is  conne&ed  with  every 
thing,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  feparated  from 
the  whole,  and  exifl.  entirely  by  itfelf  *, 

* Ibid.  cap.  5.  and  6. 
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So  that  here  Cicero  fhows  to  be  true,  what 
he  fays  elfewhere,  that  he  was  formed  an 
orator,  not  in  the  fhops  of  Rhetoricians, 
but  in  the  walks  of  the  Academy.  The 
ftile  too  I admire  very  much,  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly copious,  yet  not  fuperabundant, 
as  it  often  is  in  his  orations  ; nor  does  he 
dwell  fo  long  upon  the  fame  form  and  fi- 
gure of  lpeech,  as  he  frequently  does  in 
thefe.  . 

As  to  Craffus’s  idea  of  an  orator,  I be- 
lieve moft  people  will  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Antonius,  who  would  confine 
him  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar,  the  forum, 
or  the  fenate ; and  not  oblige  him  to  take 
fuch  a range  through  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences  as  Craffus  thinks  neceflary.  But,  in 
the  firft  place,  we  are  to  confider,  that 
Craflus  is  fpeaking  of  the  ornaments  of 
didtion.  Now,  I maintain,  that  to  make  a 
ftile  of  fpeaking  both  copious  and  orna- 
mented, the  knowledge  of  very  many  things 
is  abfolutely  neceflary  ; and  that  no  man 
can  fpeak  in  fuch  a ftile,  whofe  ftudies  are 
confined  to  one  particular  thing,  though  it 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  thing  upon 
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which  he  fpeaks,  and  though  his  know- 
ledge of  it  be  as  perfect  as  poflible.  I fay  as 
perfect  as  poflible  ; for  1 hold  it  to  be  true, 
what  Craflus  fays,  that  there  is  fuch  a con- 
nection and  confent , as  he  calls  it,  of  all 
things  in  this  univerfe,  that  no  man  who 
underftands  only  one  thing,  can  under- 
ftand  it  perfectly.  And,  fecundo,  I fay, 
that  a man  whofe  knowledge  is  fo  confined, 
cannot  have  that  elevation  of  mind,  which 
a great  fpeaker  ought  to  have  ; he  cannot 
thunder  and  lighten,  and  aftonifh  all 
Greece,  as  Pericles  did  ; nor  could  Pericles 
have  done  that,  if  he  had  not  heard  Anax- 
agoras the  philofopher. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  thole  three  books 
De  Oratore , are  not  only  the  completed 
work  of  the  dialogue  kind  which  he  has 
executed,  but  the  fined  of  all  his  works. 

Befides  thefe  dialogues  upon  philofophy 
and  eloquence,  there  is  a work  of  Cicero’s, 
which  he  entitles  Cato  Major , feu  De  Se - 
neSiute.  It  is  not  a dialogue,  but  a conti- 
• nued  difcroufe,  made  by  Cato  the  elder, 
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at  the  defire  of  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and, 
befides,  there  is  neither  time  nor  place, 
nor  any  thing  like  a fable.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  the  pleafanteft  little  work  I ever 
read,  and  I don’t  wonder  that  Cicero  had 
fuch  delight  in  writing  it,  that  it  not  only, 
as  he  fays,  made  him  forget  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  but  made  that  time  of  life 
pleafant  to  him.  Philosophy  therefore,  he 
adds,  never  can  be  fufficiently  praifed, , 
which  makes  every  time  of  life  agreeable*. 
There  is  in  it  a great  deal  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  of  Roman  : For,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  introduction,  Cato  in  his  old 
age  became  ftudious  of  Greek  learning. 
The  ftile  is  very  elegant,  but  not  near  fo 
much  raifed  as  the  ftile  of  Craflus  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  oratory  : Nor  indeed  was  it  pro- 
per that  it  Ihould  have  been  fo.  Theodo- 
rus  Gaza,  one  of  the  great  reftorers  of 
' Greek  learning  in  Italy  t>  was  fo  charmed 
with  it,  that  he  has  done  it  an  honour, 

* In  initio. 

f See  what  T have  faid  of  him,  in  the  preface  to 
the  III.  Voluipe  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  71, 
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which,  I believe,  he  never  did  to  any  La- 
tin book,  that  of  tranflating  it  into  Greek, 
though  he  underftood  the  Latin  very  well, 
as  appears  not  only  from  this  tranflation, 
but  from  other  tranflations,  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Popes  to  make,  of  Greek  au- 
thors into  Latin  *.  In  reading  it,  I was 
at  the  pains  to  compare  it  with  the  origi- 
nal, paragraph  by  paragraph  ; and  this  led 
me  to  obferve,  what  I have  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  great  advantage  the  Greek  has 
over  the  Latin,  by  the  ufe  of  fo  many 
eonneding  particles,  giving  a roundnefs  and 
a flow  to  the  Greek  compofition,  which 
even  the  language  of  Cicero  has  not. 

There  is  another  very  fine  treatife  of 
Cicero’s,  and  which  comes  nearer  to  dia- 

* This  tranflation  of  Theodorus  is  a very  rare 
book.  I never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  till  I was  fa- 
voured with  the  ule  of  a copy  of  it,  and  the  only  copy, 
for  any  thing  that  I know,  that  is  in  Britain,  by  My 
Lord  Stormont-,  who  is  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  very 
curious  about  every  thing  relating  to  Greek  learning. 
He  did  not,  like  many  of  our  travellers  now-a-days, 
drop  his  claflical  learning  in  his  travels,  but  carried  it 
with  him  all  over  Europe,  and  continued  the  ftudv  of 
it  even  in  the  courts  where  he  reflded,  and  where  he 
was  employed  in  public  bufinefs. 
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logue  than  the  one  laft  mentioned.  It  is 
entitled  Laelius , five  de  Amicitia  ; for  there 
is  there  a Story,  with  the  circuinftances  of 
Perfons,  Time,  and  Place.  It  is  a conver- 
fatian,  which  Scaevola  the  augur  and 
Caius  Fannius  had  with  Laelius,  the  friend 
of  Publius  Scipio,  a few  days  after  the 
death  of  Scipio.  Which  converfation,  Ci- 
cero fays,  Scaevola,  fitting  upon  a femi- 
circular  bench  in  his  houfe,  related  to  him 
when  he  was  very  young,  and  to  fome  o- 
ther  of  his  intimates.  But  it  is  a continu- 
ed difcourfe  of  Laelius,  with  little  or  no 
interruption,  and  no  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ments.  But,  though  no  dialogue,  it  is  ve- 
ry inftru&ive,  as  well  as  pleafant,  having 
a great  deal  of  good  philofophy  in  it,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  of 
men  and  manners.  • 

I will  conclude  what  I have  to  fay  of 
Cicero’s  dialogues,  with  two  or  three  ob- 
fervations.  My  firft  obfervation  is,  that  I 
think  Cicero  has  chofen  very  well  the  per- 
fonages  whom  he  introduces  fpeaking. 
They  are  all  men  of  eminence  in  the  Hate, 
Vol.  IV.  U u 
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either  then  living  or  dead  ; and,  though 
dead,  the  Romans  had  fuch  a juft  venera- 
tion for  their  anceftors,  that  they  would 
hear,  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  fuch  men 
as  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Cato  Ipeaking: 
And,  I think,  it  is  true  what  Cicero  fays, 
that  fuch  illuftrious  men  gave  more  gravi- 
ty and  dignity  to  what  was  faid,  than  it 
could  otherwife  have  had.  And  he  adds, 

* Jpfe>  mea  legens,  fic  afficior  interdum , ut 

* Catonem , non  me , loqui  exijlimem  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  a great  advantage, 
which  Cicero  in  his  dialogues  has  over 
Plato  ; for,  unlefs  it  be  Socrates  and  Alci- 
biades,  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  of  emi- 
nence who  fpeaks  in  his  dialogues.  The 
reft  are  all  burghers  of  Athens,  of  whom, 
we  know  nothing,  itinerant  fophifts,  fuch 
as  Gorgias  and  Protagoras,  or  namelefs 
jftrangers. 

IVly  other  obfervation  is,  that  there  is  a 
politenefs  in  Cicero’s  dialogues,  which  I 
do  not  find  in  thofe  of  Plato ; for  the  iro- 


* Laelhis  in  initio. 
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nical  manner  of  Socrates,  though  it  mull 
have  been  very  pleafant  to  the  by-llanders, 
could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  thofe  with 
whom  lie  converted,  as  the  tendency  of  it 
was  to  fhow  their  vanity  and  ignorance, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  make  fools  of  them  ; 
whereas  in  Cicero  the  perfonages  treat  one 
another  with  the  greatell  refpeft,  however 
much  they  may  diner  in  opinion.  Grafius, 
in  the  laft  book  De  Oratore , finds  fault 
with  fome  things  in  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  both  of  Cotta  and  Sulpicius ; but 
does  it  in  fo  gentle  and  fo  friendly  a man- 
ner, that  they  both  think  themfelves  obli- 
ged to  him  for  his  obfervation.  The  prai- 
fes  they  bellow  upon  one  another  feem  to 
be  all  lincere  and  to  proceed  from  the 
heart,  without  the  lead  appearance  of 
flattery  or  fervility  : And  of  themfelves 
they  fpeak  with  the  moll  becoming  mo- 
delly.  In  Ihort,  I do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  where  to  be  found  a better  fchool 
for  politenefs,  than  the  dialogues  of  Cicero. 

Another  thing  which  pleafes  me  very 
much  in  Cicero’s  writings  upon  eloquence 
and  philofophy  is,  that  they  are  almolt  all 
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of  them  infcribed  to  fome  friend,  fuch  as 
Brutus,  Pomponius  Atticus,  Varro;  and  his 
beft  work,  as  I think,  of  the  dialogue  kind, 
the  three  books  Be  Oratorey  is  dedicated 
to  his  brother.  To  all  thefe  works  there 
are  prefaces  in  which  he  converfes  with 
thefe  friends  in  the  moft  friendly  manner; 
and  which  convinces  me,  that  he  had  really 
a heart  capable  of  friendfhip,  the  greateft 
gift  that  1 think  God  and  nature  could 
have  bellowed  upon  him,  efpecially  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  miferies  of 
which,  he  fays  himfelf,  he  could  not  have 
fupported  without  philofophy  and  friend- 
fhip. And  I would  have  thofe,  who  live 
in  the  prefent  times,  confider,  whether  it 
be  poflible  to  live  a happy  life  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy,  and  the  fociety  and 
friendfhip  of  men  of  worth  and  knowledge, 
fuch  as  thofe  with  whom  Cicero  lived. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Lord  Shaft efburf s dialogue , entitled 
The  Moralifls; — this  a compleat  dra- 
matical piece  in  all  its  parts ; — better 
divided  as  to  time , than  fome  dialogues 
of  Plato. — Of  the  different  char  aiders  in 
it. — The  frjl  day's  converfation  a pro- 
per introduilion  to  what  is  principal  in 
the  piece , viz.  the  converfion  of  a Jceptic 
to  theifm. — The  fecond  day  s converfation 
is  divided  into  four  parts  : — The  firft  is 
of  Philocles  with  Theocles  jn  the  morn- 
ing, alone  ; — The  fecond  at  dinner,  when 
two  new  char  alters  are  introduced  ; — The 
third  is  in  the  fields , when  Theocles , 
in  a long - difcourfe , demonflrates  the 
exijlcnce  of  God  from  his  works  — Here 
the  catajlrophe  of  the  piece  begins. — The 
fequel  of  this  converfation  contains  confe- 
quences  from  what  had  been  before  de- 
monjlrated.  — The  fourth  converfation  of 
the  fecond  day  is  upon  the  fubjecl  of  mira- 
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cles  and  prodigies. — This  converfation  a- 
greeably  vai  led  with  ref  pell  to  the  fpeak- 
ers  as  well  as  the  fubject. — Of  the  third 
day's  converfatkin  of  Philocles  with  The- 
oclcs  alone. — The  fcene  the  fame  as  where 
they  met  the  firjl  day . — Of  the  Rhapfodies 
ofTheocles  in  this  converfation , and  the 
JUle  of  them  ; — not  incredible  to  thofe  who 
have  heard  the  Italian  rhapfodifs. — Sub- 
ject of  the  fir  ft  rhapfody  is  an  invocation 
of  Divinity  ; — of  the  fecond,  a defcrip- 
tion  of  that  vivifying  power , which  per- 
vades all  nature  : — The  third  has  for  its 
fubjeft  the  elements  and  minerals  The 
fourth  contains  a defcription  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  earthy  and  the  va- 
rious appearances  of  nature  in  them. — Be  • 
twixt  J'ome  of  the  rhapfodies,  a great  deal 
of  cool  reafoning  and  dialogue  in  the  So- 
cratic  way  of  quefion  and  anfwer  is  in - 
terfperfed. — Conclufion  of  the  work  fuita- 
ble  to  the  main  defign  of  it ; — contains , 
i mOy  An  account  of  Beauty,  and  the  feve- 
ral  kinds  of  it ; — flsows  that  all  beauty  is 
refolvable  into  the  Supreme  Beauty  >of  the 
firf  Being. — Beauty  produces  admiration , 
and  Admiration  enthufiajm. — Of  the  feve- 
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ral kinds  of  enthufafn. — The fenfe  of  beauty 
Jhown  to  be  innate  in  man , and  not  acqui- 
red.— ido.  The  conclufion  alfo  floows  the 
necejfily  of philofophifmg ; and  that , in  fact, 
every  man  does  philojophife  more  or  lefs. 
— Obfervations  upon  this  dialogue  : — The 
fable  of  it  excellent , with  greater  vari - 
etynthan  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De  Oratore  : 
— The  file  fuch  as  might  be  expefted 
from  a man  like  Lord  Shaft ejbury : — Po- 
litenefs  too , fuch  as  in  Cicero's  dialogues. 
— Obfervations  on  the  philofophy  of  this 
piece. — The  love , of  which  beauty  is  the 
object,  made  a fundamental  principle 
both  of  virtue  and  religion. — This  phi- 
lofophy perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture. — 
From  the  fame- principle , Shaft  efbury  de- 
monf  rates  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God. — This  demonfi ration  better  than  any 
demonf  ration  of  the  fame  a priori. — Dr 
Clarke's  demonf  ration  examined , and 
foown  pot  to  be  fo  compleat  as  that  of 
Shaft  efbury. — Shaft  efbury' s ’ philofophy , 
however , not  perfect  in  this  dialogue . — 
The  diflinSlion  betwixt  the  animal  and 
intellefiual  parts  of  our  nature , not  ex- 
plicitly laid  dovm, — The  confcquences  of 
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this  difiinclion ; — it  demonfl rates  the  beau- 
tiful to  be  good ; — -put*  an  end  to  the  pa- 
radox of  the  Stoics  concerning  •virtue  - 
their  language  more  proper  than  that  of 
the  other  philofophers . — Praife  of  Lord 
Shaft  efu  ry  s -writings. — They  are  now 
out  of fafrion.~That  the  fate  of  other 
•writings,  which  deferve  it  as  little. — 
Of  Mr  Harris's  dialogues  upon  art  and 
happinefs, — not  properly  dialogues,  ac- 
cording to  my  definition. — They  have, 
ho-wever , great  merit , as  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  author  have. 


THE  fineft  dialogue  of  modern  times, 
fo  fine,  that  1 think  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
got  from  antiquity,  is  My  Lord  Saftefbu- 
ry’s  rhapfody,  entitled  The  Moralifis.  It 
has  every  thing  which  a dialogue  requires; 
for  it  has  a fable,  characters,  manners, 
incidents,  and  feenery  too,  and  in  fhort, 
every  thing  belonging  to  a dramatic  piece. 
The  fubjeCt  of  it  is  the  convei  fion  of  a feep- 
tic  to  theifm.  This  converfion  is  made  by 
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a phllofopher,  who  is  poflefled  of  the  no- 
bleft  of  all  pafiions,  an  enthufiaftical  ad- 
miration of  God  and  Nature.  So  here  are 
two  very  different  characters  diftinCfly 
marked  : And  in  the  courie  of  the  a&ion, 
which  lafts  three  days,  there  are  other  cha- 
racters introduced ; for  my  Lord  has  not 
fallen  into  the  error,  which,  I think,  Pla- 
to has  committed,  of  making  but  one  con- 
verfation  of  his  ten  books  of  Polity,  and 
likewife  only  one  of  his  thirteen  books 
of  Laws,  and  fo  drawing  out  each  of  thefe 
dialogues  to  an  immeafurable  length,  an 
error,  which,  as  I have  obferved,  Ci- 
cero has  alfo  avoided.  In  the  firft  day’s 
converfation,  Philocles  (fo  the  fceptic  is 
called,  who  is  the  narrator  of  the  dia- 
logue), recites  a converfation  which  palled 
betwixt  him  and  his  friend  Palemon,  in 
the  park  at  London,  upon  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  miferies  of  human  life,  in  which  Phi- 
locles having  thown  out  fome  things  of  the 
fceptical  kind  that  gave  offence  to  Palemon, 
as  tending  to  fhow,  that  there  is  no  di- 
ftinCtion  of  right  and  wrong  in  aCtions, 
any  more  than  of  truth  and  falfehood  in 
Vol.  IV.  X X 
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arguments, — Philocles,  ufing  the  privilege, 
as  he  fays,  of  a fceptic,  entertained  him 
with  a difeourfe  of  fome  length  upon  the 
order  and  beauty  which  appears  in  nature, 
the  government  of  the  univerfal  mind, 
which  we  ought  from  thence  to  infer,  and 
to  conclude,  that  all  thofe  ills  natural  and 
moral,  of  which  they  had  been  fpeaking, 
were  no  more  than  ills  in  appearance,  be- 
ing only  the  neceffary  confequences  of  the 
umverfe  being  a lyftern.  This  fudden 
change  having  furprifed  Palemon,  he  afk- 
cc!  Philocles  what  had  produced  fentiments 
fo  different  from  thofe  he  had  before  ex- 
priffed.  In  anfwer  to  this,  Philocles  in- 
forms him,  that  fome  days  ago  he  had 
had  a converfation  with  a friend  in  the 
country,  whom  he  calls  Theocles,  who 
had  made  a perfed  convert  of  him  to  the 
firm  belief  of  theifm,  and  the  government 
of  an  univerfal  mind  of  infinite  goodnefs 
and  wifdom.  T his  converfation  Palemon 
earneftly  defired  to  hear;  but,  as  it  was 
then  growing  late,  Philocles  could  not  fa- 
tisfy  him  at  that  time,  but  promifed  that 
he  would  become  author  for  his  fake,  and 
let  it  down  in  writing. 
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This  is  the  firft  day’s  converfation,  and 
I think  a very  natural  and  proper  intro- 
duction to  what  is  principal  in  the  piece, 
viz.  the  converfations  with  Theocles,  which 
make  the  fubjeCt  of  the  two  other  days. 
The  fcene  of  thefe  is  Theocles’s  country 
feat,  where  Philocles  had  gone  upon  a vifit 
to  him.  There  he  finds  him  in  the  fore- 
noon, walking  in  the  fields  with  a Virgil 
in  his  hand.  This  rural  fcene  is  very  well 
defcribed  *.  Plere,  after  fome  difcourfe, 
which  the  company,  that  Theocles  had  with 
him,  naturally  gave  occafion  to,  the  con- 
verfation took  a philofophical  turn ; and 
they  began  to  talk  of  pleafure  and  happi- 
nefs,  and  of  what  was  good  or  ill  in  hu- 
man life.  Upon  this  fubjeCt  they  at  laft 
agreed,  that,  what  made  perfeCt  happinefs, 
was  the  love  and  admiration  of  what  was 
perfectly  beautiful  and  good.  Such  an  ob- 
jeCt,  Theocles  faid,  was  to  be  fotind  in  the 
univerfe,  and  which  he  proinifed  to  difco- 
vertohim  the  next  morning;  for,  by  this 
time,  a fervant  had  come  from  the  houfe 
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to  let  Theocles  know,  that  company  wa* 
come  to  dine  with  him. 

And  here  we  have  an  epifode  very  na- 
turally introduced,  in  which  we  have  two 
new  characters  that  give  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  piece,  and  furnifh  matter  for 
converfation  on  different  fubjeCts,  but  all 
having  a relation  to  the  principal  fubjeCt 
of  the  piece.  One  of  thefe  characters  is 
an  old  gentleman,  a religious  bigot,  and  a 
man  not  at  all  of  pleafant  manners  : The 
other  is  a modeft  young  gentleman,  and 
more  agreeable  in  converfation. 

The  dinner  was  fuch,  as  to  give  occafion 
to  7 heocles  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  virtue 
of  temperance ; from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a dinner  very  different  from  what 
is  now  given  by  men  of  fafhion.  From 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  they 
came  to  fpeak  of  temperance  with  refpeCt 
to  wealth  and  honours,  and  of  virtue  in 
general.  Upon  this  fubjeCt  it  was  obferved, 
that  to  exalt  virtue  and  it$  happinefs,  was 
underflood  by  fome  religious  men  to  be 
deprefling  and  undervaluing  religion : For 
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virtue,  they  Paid,  was  mifery ; and  that  there 
was  no  happinefs  in  this  life,  nor  any  ex- 
cept what  religion  promifed  in  our  future 
ftate.  By  arguing  in  this  way,  Theocles 
obferved  it  was  impoftible  to  convince  an 
atheift,  who,  if  he  believed  that  there  was 
fo  much  diforder  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  not  be  difpofed  to  think 
better  of  the  future,  and  never  could  be 
perfuaded,  that  the  world  was  under  the 
government  of  a Wife  and  Good  Being. 
This  naturally  led  the  converfation  tofpeak 
of  atheifm,  and  of  the  common  way  of  ar- 
guing againft  atheifts  ; when  it  was  obfer- 
ved, that  if  an  author  argued  calmly  a- 
gainft  atheifts,  and  ftated  the  arguments 
fully  and  fairly,  he  was  underftood  to  be  a 
friend  to  them.  This,  it  was  faid,  was 
the  cafe  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Cud- 
worth  : And  the  fame  objedion  was  made 
to  a late  author,  viz.  the  author  of  the 
* Inquiry  concerning  Virtue .’  And  here  Lord 
Shaftefbury  introduces,  I think  not  im- 
properly, a defence  of  his  own  work  from 
the  mouth  of  Theocles,  who  fpeaks  of  that 
author  as  his  friend,  and  therefore  very 
willingly  undertakes  his  defence  in  a pret- 
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ty  long  difcourfe,  where  he  (hows,  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  an  atheift,  is  to 
treat  him  with  good  manners,  and  with 
calmnefs  and  moderation.  That  folidly  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  the  atheifts,  and 
to  eftablifh  upon  found  principles  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a Deity,  mull  neceffarily  be  pre- 
vious to  our  belief  in  any  revelation  from 
that  Deity.  That  genuine  theifm  and  juft 
notions  of  the  Divinity  muft  neceffarily 
produce  that  divine  love,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  perfection  of  religion,  a- 
rifing  from  the  high  idea  we  have  of  the 
Being  which  is  the  objeCt  of  it.  This,  he 
fays,  was  what  his  friend  recommended, 
maintaining  that  we  were  not  truly  reli- 
gious, unlefs  our  devotion  proceeded  from 
fuch  a principle,  and  not  from  the  hopes 
of  reward,  or  the  fears  of  punifhment ; 
though  fuch  motives  might  be  very  pro- 
perly ufed,  with  thofe  who  were  by  nature 
incapable  of  fo  liberal  a devotion.  This, 
fays  Theocles,  I think  is  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  morality  of  my  friend’s  Inquiry, 
and  fhew,  that  it  is  nowife  inconfiftent 
with  religion,  but  quite  the  contrary.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  his  work  is  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  morality,  he  has  not  proved  that 
a Being  exifts  worthy  of  that  difinterefted 
love  and  admiration,  in  which  he  makes 
the  perfedion  of  religion  to  confift:  To 
fupply  this  defed,  fays  he,  I mud  become 
preacher,  and  give  you  a fyftem  of  theo- 
logy agreeable  to  his  principles  *. 

Here  this  converfation  ended,  by  the 
coming  in  of  fome  vifitants,  who  took  up 


* Part  ii.  fe£t.  3.  in  fine. — I confider  therefore  the 
Rhapfody  as  a fequel  or  appendix  to  the  Inquiry,  exalt- 
ing morality  to  theology,  which  ought  to  be  confider- 
ed,  and  is  confidered  by  our  author,  as  the  fummit  of 
human  virtue  and  human  knowledge.  I have  elfewhere 
faid,  that  the  Inquiry  is  the  belt  book  in  Englilh  upon 
the  fubjefl  of  morals  : And  I am  not  3t  all  difpofed  to 
retraft  that  opinion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  after  having 
read  it  over  again, on  occafion  of  this  commentary,  which 
I have  given  upon  the  Rhapfody,  I am  fully  convinced, 
that  it  is  the  bell  demonllration  to  be  found  in  any  book 
that  I know,  antient  or  modern,  of  that  molt  important 
truth,  the  foundation,  I think,  of  theifm.  That  virtue 
is  the  greateft  happinefs,  and  vice  the  greateft  mifery 
of  men  ; for  we  cannot  otherwife  be  convinced  our- 
felves,  nor  convince  others,  that  the  world  is  under 
the  Government  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  Power,  and 
Goodnefs. 
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the  remaining  part  of  the  afternoon  in  o- 
ther  difcourfe.  In  the  evening,  the  fcene 
is  changed  from  the  houfe  to  the  fields, 
and  all  the  reft  of  the  company  being  gone, 
Philocles,  with  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
young  friend  who  remained,  infilled  with 
Theocles,  that  he  fhould  give  them  the 
fermon  he  had  mentioned,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did,  taking  occafion  to  begin 'it 
from  obfervations  made  by  Philocles  upon 
the  ftrudure  and  organization  of  the  plants 
they  faw  in  the  fields. 

And  here  begins  what  may  be  called  the 
cataftrophe  or  dcnoument  of  the  piece, 
to  which  every  thing  preceding  has  a ten- 
dency more  or  lefs ; I mean  the  demon- 
ftration  of  the  exiftenCe  of  a Sovereign 
Mind  and  Supreme  Intelligence,  given  by 
Theocles  in  language  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  ornamented  as  fcience  can  be  deli- 
vered in.  Nor  does  Philocles  forget  his 
charader  of  fceptic,  and  the  part  affigned 
to  him  of  objecting  to  the  arguments  of 
Theocles,  which  part  he  ads  exceedingly 
well ; and  thus  the  argument  is  fully  laid 
before  us,  and  according  to  the  fair  me- 
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thod  in  which  even  atheifm,  as  Theocles 
thinks,  fhould  be  treated,  every  thing  is 
faid  in  its  behalf  that  can  be  faid,  but  to 
which  Theocles  gives  a fuflicient  anfwer. 
In  this  debate  the  old  gentleman  takes  a 
part  fuitable  to  his  chara&er,  anfwering  or 
endeavouring  to  anfwer  the  objections  of 
Philocles,  but  in  an  angry  paffionate  way: 
Whereas  the  anfwers  of  Theocles  are  per- 
fectly mild  and  good  humoured  ; for  he  is 
a moft  amiable  enthufiaft,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  paflion,  violence,  and  fu- 
rious zeal,  which  we  often  fee  in  religious 
enthufiafts.  , 

What  follows  after  this  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  corollaries  or  confequences  of  Thc- 
ocles’s  demonftration  ; tending  at  the  fame 
time  to  ftrengthen  it,  by  fhewing  that  his 
theory  is  agreeable  to  faCt  and  obfervation. 
The  laft  converfation  of  this  fecond  day  is 
after  fupper,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  it  is  pro- 
digies, miracles,  apparitions,  and  other  things 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature.  By  thefe  the  old  gentleman  would 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a Deity;  but  Philo- 
Vol.  IV.  Y y 
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cles,  taking  up  the  argument  of  Theocles, 
fhews  that  it  is  only  from  order,  regulari- 
ty, and  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  Na- 
ture, that  we  can  infer  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Intelligence  ; but  from  fuch  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  thofe  men- 
tioned by  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  con- 
fufion  in  the  fyftem  thence  refulting,  no- 
thing could  be  inferred  except  either  the 
chaos  and  atoms  of  the  atheifts,  or  the 
magic  and  demons  of  the  polytheifts. 
This  converfation  is  agreeably  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  conver- 
fations  of  the  fame  day,  not  only  by  the 
fubje&,but  by  Theocles,  who  was  the  chief 
fpeaker  in  thofe,  faying  nothing  in  this, 
and  likewife  by  the  modeft  young  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  only  a hearer  before, 
now  taking  a very  proper  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, and  joining  Philocles  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  gave  him 
a rebuke  in  fuch  rough  terms,  that  Philo- 
cles interpofed,  and  finifhed  the  argument, 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  fo  well 
begun,  but  his  modefty  would  not  allow 
him  to  frnifh. — And  thus  ends  the  fecond 
day. 
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The  third  and  laft  day  begins  withThe- 
ocles  difmiffiug  his  two  guefts  early  in  the 
morning,  (fuch  was  the  cuftom  in  thofe 
days)  and  going  out  to  his  morning  walk 
in  the  fields,  where  Philocles  finds  him. 
It  is  the  fame  beautiful  rural  fcene,  where 
thefe  two  met  the  preceding  morning. 
Here  Theocles,  at  the  defire  of  Philocles, 
addrefied  that  Univerfal  Mind  in  a ftrain 
very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a Mind. 
Before  he  reafoned  as  a phiiofopher,  now 
he  fpeaks  as  one  infpired,  not  by  the  de- 
mon which  infpired  the  Delphic  prieftefs 
or  the  Sybil  of  Virgil,  but  by  Divine 
Love,  which  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  in  Theocles 
of  the  os  rabid  uni,  or  the  fera  corda , 
though  his  language  be  lo  much  elevated, 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  nill  mortale  fo- 
nans.  It  is  of  that  kind  which  the  an- 
tients  called  dithyrambic,  but  much  lefs 
obfcure  than  the  dithyrambics  of  Pindar,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  obfcure.  It  has  thofe  loofe 
numbers , of  which,  as  we  have  leen,  the  an- 
tients  fpcak  fo  much  % as  much  as  pur 

* Page  261.  et  fe<j. 
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language  will  admit ; and  the  only  fault  I 
find  with  it  is,  that  the  numbers  are  fome- 
times  too  much  adricled  and  altogether 
verfe,  though  that  happens  but  very  rare- 
ly. But,  upon  the  whole,  I think  it  the 
mod  fplendid  language  we  have  in  profe, 
and  the  fined  dile  of  the  kind  in  Englifh, 
but  abfolutely  unfit  for  any  other  purpofe, 
except  for  that  for  which  the  author  has 
employed  it. 

* 

There  are,  I know,  who,  now  that  in- 
spiration has  ceafed,  will  think  fuch  exta- 
tic  effufions  altogether  unnatural.  But 
thole  men  know  not  the  powers  of  human 
nature,  and  judge  of  other  men  by  them- 
felves.  Even  now  the  Lnprovijatoris  and 
JuiprovjJ'atrices  of  Italy  will  pour  forth 
extempore,  upon  any  fubjedt  affigned  to 
them,  a great  many  of  their  otiavo  rimo 
verfes,  of  more  difficult  compofition  than 
any  verfe  we  now  ule  in  Englifh,  and  much 
more  difficult  than  the  mealured  profe  of 
Theocles  *.  And  I have  no  doubt,  but 

* Of  old  there  were  fuch  Improvifntoris.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  them,  viz.  Archias  the  Poet,  who, 
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one  of  thefe,  if  he  was  as  great  a philo- 
fopher  as  Theocles,  could  make  verfes  ex- 
tempore upon  the  fame  fubje&s. 

The  firft  Rhapfody  of  Theocles,  is  an 
invocation  in  very  fublime  language,  but 
without  any  thing  like  what  we  call  tuf- 
tian  or  Bombaft,  of  that  Sovereign  Mind, 
the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  proved, 
praying  for  affiflance  to  enable  him  to 
trace,  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  marks 
of  VVifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Power. 

In  the  fecond  Rhapfody  (or  rant,  as  thofe 
who  are  not  initiated  into  this  Sublime 
Philol'ophy,  would  call  it,)  he,  in  a Hill 
higher  llrain,  goes  through  the  works  of 
nature,  obferving  how  the  vital  principle, 
diffuled  through  the  whole,  operates  in  fo 
many  different  ways,  producing  ftill  new 
forms  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old,  fo  that. 


he  fays,  could  pour  forth  extempore  a number  of  ex- 
cellent verfes,  upon  any  fubjett  that  happened  then  to 
be  agitated ; (Pro  Archia  foeta,)  cap.  8.  and  the  ad- 
mit'abilis  Crichtonus,  as  he  was  called,  could,  it  is 
faid,  have  done  the  fame. 
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amidft  the  greateft  Teeming  profufion,  no- 
thing is  loft.  Here  a great  deal  is  faid  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  and  of  thofe  two  en- 
tities fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Time 
and  Motion.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the 
fame  rapturous  ftiain  to  furvey  the  hea- 
vens, defcribing  the  fun,  the  planets,  and 
the  fixed  ftars,  in  language  equal,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  the  fubjed. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  third  Rhapfody,  is 
this  our  earth ; where,  in  defcribing  the 
minerals  and  the  four  elements,  and  par- 
ticularly fire  diffufed,  as  he  fays,  through 
the  whole  globe,  and  animating  every 
thing  in  it,  he  fhows  more  of  natural 
knowledge  than  I thought  he  had  been 
pofleffed  of. 

In  his  fourth  and  laft  tran/port , he  fur- 
veys  the  furface  of  this  our  globe,  going 
through  every  climate  and  every  country 
of  it,  where  there  is  any  thing  very  re- 
markable, and  defcribing  with  great  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  great  pomp  of  language, 
all  the  wonderful  feenes  which  it  prelents 
to  us. 
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Betwixt  thefe  Tallies  there  is  interject- 
ed a great  deal  of  clofe  reafoning  by  way 
of  queftion  and  anfwer  in  the  Socratic 
manner,  which  was  very  proper  in  a con- 
verfation  betwixt  them  two,  but  would,  I 
think,  not  have  been  To  proper  in  the  mixt 
company  they  were  in  before.  The  ten- 
dency of  this  reafoning,  is  to  ftrengthen 
(till  farther,  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
a. Mind  in  nature,  which  unites  the  whole, 
and  makes  one  of  the  univerfe.  For  proof 
of  this,  he  appeals  to  every  plant  and  eve- 
ry animal,  in  every  one  of  which  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  there  is  Tome  one  thing,  which 
makes  a whole  of  each  of  them.  And,  as 
every  thing  in  nature  is  connected,  as  well 
as  the  parts  of  a plant  or  animal,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  there  muft  be  fomething  in 
nature  which  makes  a whole  of  it.  In 
this  interlude,  as  it  may  be  called,  there  is 
a mod  fatisfaCtory  anfwer  given  to  an  ob- 
jection made  before  by  Philocles,  but  which 
had  not  been  anfwered,  namely,  that  tho’ 
there  may  be  union,  order,  and  regularity, 
in  fo  much  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
as  we  fee,  yet  all  might  be  diforder  and 
confulion  in  the  reft  of  the  univerfe,  which 
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is  infinite  with  refpett  to  the  fmall  part  of 
it  that  we  can  difcover ; for,  if  it  were  fo, 
fays  Theocles,  the  infinite  mud  prevail  o- 
ver  the  finite,  and  all  be  diforder  and  con- 
fufion. 

1 

Betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  Rhapfodies 
there  is  nothing  interpofed,  but  an  inter- 
ruption which  Theocles  makes  to  himfelf, 
fuppofing  that  Philoclcs  had  fomething  to 
object  to  what  he  had  laid ; but  Philocles 
faying  that  he  had  nothing  to  object,  he 
proceeded  to  defcant,  as  I have  faid,  upon 
the  elements  and  minerals. 

Betwixt  the  third  and  fourth  there  is 
alfo  nothing  interpofed  except  an  admoni- 
tion of  Philocles,  that  he  would  not  infift 
fo  much  upon  the  power  of  the  element  of 
fire,  which,  though  fo  friendly  to  life, 
Theocles  had  faid,  might,  when  let  loofe, 
deftroy  every  thing,  and  bring  on  an  uni- 
verfal  conflagration.  But,  fays  he,  defcribe 
to  me  the  mufs  of  nature  as  it  appears  up- 
on this  our  earth  ; and  accordingly  Theo- 
cles proceeds  to  give  that  beautiful  map  of 
the  earth  above  mentioned. 
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The  conclufion  of  the  work  is  very  pro- 
per and  fuitable  to  the  main  defign.  The 
fubjedt  of  this  conclufion  is,  x mo , Beauty,  and 
the  different  kind,s  of  it : 2 do.  The  neceflity 
of  philofophizing  in  order  to  be  happy.  As 
to  Beauty,  he  Ihows,*  that  it  is  efiential  both 
to  virtue  and  religion  ; for  beauty  is  the 
objedt  of  love,  and  we  love  no  perfon,  no 
' adtion,  no  thing,  in  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive beauty.  Now,  thexe  can  be  no  virtue 
without  the  love  of  virtue,  nor  any  religion 
without  the  love  of  God.  We  muff  therefore 
perceive  beauty  both  in  God  and  in  Virtue. 
Then  lie-proceeds  to  fhew,  that  body  has  in 
itfelf  no  beauty,  but  that  the  beauty  we  ad- 
mire in  it  is  all  from  mind : So  that  what 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  art  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  artift  ; and  the  beauty  in  the 
works  of  nature,  where  elfe  can  it  be,  but 
in  the  Mind  of  the  Sovereign  Artift,  who 
therefore  is  the  fountain  of  all  Beauty, 
whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
all  Intelligence.  As  there  can  be  no  love 
without  admiration,  and  as  admiration  to 
a great  degree  is  enthufiafm,  he  from  thence 
derives  the  enthufiafms  of  poets,  painters, 
muficians,  and  the  nobler  enthufiafm  ftill 
Vol.  IV.  Z z • 
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of  the  truly  virtuous  man*,  and  the  nobleft 
of  all  enthufiafms,  that  ariiing  from  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Beau- 
ty- . 

He  next  proceeds  to-fhow,  that  the  fenfe 
of  the  fair  and  the  beautiful , the  pulchrum 
and  honeflu/Ji,  the  graceful  and  the  beco- 
ming, not  only  in  outward  forms,  but  in 
fcntiments  and  actions,  is  in  man  from  na- 
ture, not  from  art  or  teaching,  inftitution 
or  habit.  This  is  fo  clear  a propoiition, 
that  I wonder  it  fliould  be  denied,  or  even 
doubted  of  by  any : And  yet  I am  told, 
that  in  a book  lately  publifhed  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  morality,  it  is  at  leaft  doubted 
of,  if  not  denied.  1 think  the  author  might 

* See  wliat  1 have  collected  from  the  Pythagorean 
philofophcrs  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  enthufiafm  of 
virtue,  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iii.  of  Antient  Metaphy- 
fics  p.  33.  and  34.  to  which  may  be  added  what  Arif- 
totle  fays,  ( Magna  MoraTin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  verfus  finem) 
That  the  e£,«n  *-50?  vo  is  more  the  principle  of 

virtue  than  Acy«.-,  or  reafon ; for,  fays  he,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  the  c^n  muft  begin  and  carry  on  the 
pradtice,  while  reafon  only  directs  and  approves  ; it  is 
therefore  the  leading  principle. 
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have  as  well  doubted  whether  fuch  a thing 
as  virtue  or  religion  exitted ; or  indeed 
whether  fuch  an  animal  as  man  exifled  : For 
I hold  that  there  is  nothing,  which  more 
eminently  diftinguifhes  the  man  from  the 
brute,  than  the  fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the 
beautiful. 

The  other  thing  he  mentions  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  dialogue,  namely,  the  uti- 
lity of  philofophy,  does  alfo  belong  to  the 
fubjedt ; for  it  was  very  proper,  alter  ha- 
ving philol'ophized  fo  much,  to  lhow  that  it 
was  not  to  no  purpofe,  but  on  the  contrary, 
of  the  higheft  ule.  This  he  proves,  not 
by  a continued  difcourfc,  as  he  proves  o- 
ther  things,  but  by  dole  pungent  interro- 
gations and  anfwers,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  mod  convincing,  make 
a beautiful  variety  in  the  ftile : And  he 
concludes  the  whole  by  lhowing,  that,  in 
fadt,  all  men  do  philofophize  right  or 
wrong  ; for  they  deliberate  about  what  is 
nfeful  or  hurtful,  what  contributes  to  their 
happinefs  or  not ; and,  even  if  they  fhould 
determine  not  to  deliberate  at  all,  but  to 
follow  every  fancy  or  conceit  that  is  up- 
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permoft,  Hill  that  will  be  in  Tome  fort  to 
pliilofophize. 

Thus  I have  analyzed  this  molt  beauti- 
ful piece  ; fo  beautiful  in  its  (tile  and  com- 
petition, that  it  thews  the  author  well  qua- 
lified to  write  upon  the  Beautiful,  which 
indeed  is  the  chief  l'ubjcd  of  the  piece.  I 
will  conclude  with  fome  general  obferva- 
tions  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the  principal 
thing,  according  to  Ariftotlc,  in  every  dra- 
matical piece,-  fuch  as  1 hold  this  to  be,  is 
the  fable,  that  principal  part  in  the'Mora- 
lifis  is,  I think,  admirable:  For,  at  the  fame 
lime  that  there  is  a perfect  unity  in  it,  there 
is  a greater  variety  of  eharaders  and  inci- 
dents, than  in  any  dialogue  of  Plato,  and 
more  than  even  in  Cicero’s  dialogue  De  0- 
ratorc , where  the  two  days  are  not  near 
fo  well  filled  up  as  the  three  days  of  the 
Moralifls;  and  theie  are  feveral  changes 
of  the  feene,  befides  the  introdudion  of 
new  perlonages,  which  I think  are  very 
agreeable.  It  is  therefore  a fable  of  the 
kind  which  Ariftotle  calls  complex ; and 
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which,  if  the  unity  of  the  a&ion  is  pre- 
ferved,  he  prefers  to  the  fimple. 

The  ftile  is  fuch  as  might  be  expe&ed 

from  a thorough  well  bred  gentleman, 

well  acquainted  with  life  and  manners, 

at  the  fame  time  an  accomplifhed  fcholar, 

and  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired  a very 

high  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  as  appears  from 

many  paflages  of  his  writings.  The  ftile 

of  fuch  a writer  muft  needs  be  copious 

and  rich  in  all  the  ornaments  which  the 

knowledge  of  mythology,  .antient  hifto- 

ry,  and  the  fine  arts  can  furnifh.  His 

ftile  is  too  luxuriant,  as  I have  obferved 

* 

elfewhere  *,  in  fome  other  of  his  writings  ; 
but  I think  it  is  chafte  and  fober  enough 
in  this  piece.  The  ftile  of  the  rhapfodies 
of  Theocles,  is,  as  I have  obferved,  very 
uncommon,  excellent  however  of  the  kind, 
but  very  different,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from 
that  of  the  dialogue,  which  is  eafy  and  na- 
tural, and  a very  good  imitation  of  the 
converfation  of  gentlemen  upon  learned 


♦ Vol.iii.  p.  284. — and  p.  2o5.  and  207.  of  this 
■volume. 
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fubje&s  : And  It  has  that  politenefs,  which 
I have  commended  fo  much  in  Cicero’s  dia- 
logue, particularly  in  what  is  faid  by  the 
two  principal  pcrfonages  Theocles  and  Phi- 
locles,  and  which  has  a contrail  in  Shaftef- 
bury,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero  ; 
I mean  the  roughncfs  and  ill-breeding  of 
the  old  gentleman. 

As  to  the  philofophy  of  this  work,  tho’ 
it  do  not  belong  to  the  Subject  of  this  vo- 
lume, I cannot  help  making  fome  obser- 
vations upon  it.  It  is  plainly  a Supple- 
ment, as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  the  /«- 
qniry  concerning  Virtue ; and  he  has  in  it 
carried  the  philofophy  of  morals  to  theo- 
logy, and,  I think,  the  mod  Sublime  theo- 
logy  that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifh:  And 
he  has  very  properly  connected  the  doc- 
trine of  morals,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  with  theology;  for,  as  I have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere*,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
Divinity,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves. 
He  has  therefore  founded  morality  and 

* Antient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 
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theology  upon  the  fame  principle,  namely* 
that  the  beautiful  and  good  are  one  and 
the  fame  thing  ; and  that  what  is  beautiful 
and  good  in  the  characters  of  men,  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  but  in  an  infinitely  higher 
degree,  in  the  Divinity.  This  propofition  , 
therefore,  that  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
are  the  fame,  and  which  is  a fundamental 
propofition  in  this  trcatife,  I hold  to  be 
the  bafis  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
though  it  be  not  fo  laid  down  in  any  trea- 
tife  of  morality  in  modern  times,  nor  ex- 
plicitly in  any  antient  work,  as  far  as  I 
know,  upon  that  fubjed. 

And,  as  beauty  is  the  objeCl  of  love, 
without  which,  as  I have  obferved,  love 
cannot  be  conceived,  I find  a wonderful 
agreement  betwixt  the  philofophy  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury  upon  this  fubjeCt  and 
the  do&rine  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
firft  and  fundamental  precept  of  the  law, 
as  our  Saviour  tells  us*,  was  ' to  love  the 

* Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 

* all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy  ftrength, 

* Luke,  chap.  x.  v.  27. 
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* and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour 
‘ as  thylelf.’ — Again,  our  Saviour  fays  to 
his  Difciples,  * a new  commandment  I 

* give  unto  you, that  ye  love  one  another; 
‘ as  I loved  you,  that  ye  alfo  love  another.* 
— ‘ By  this  (hall  all  men  know,  that  ye 
‘ are  my  Difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
‘ another*.’  And  St  Paul,  in  that  remark- 
able paflage  in  II.  Corinthians  chap.  13. 
where  he  commends  love,  makes  it  the 
eflential  duty  of  every  Chriftian,  without 
which  nothing  that  he  can  do,  neither 
prophefying,  underftanding  myfteries,  nor 
working  miracles,  nor  even  martyrdom, 
will  fignify  any  thing  f. 


* St  John’s  Gofpel,  chap.  xiii.  v.  34.  and  35.  See 
alfo  the  fame  gofpel,  chap.  xv.  v.  12. 

* * 

j-  St  Paul  bellows  this  whole  chapter  upon  the  1 
praifc  of  charity : It  is  written  in  a ftile,  which  has 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft  than  any  thing  that  I re- 
member to  have  read  in  Scripture.  The  word,  which 
we  tranflate  charity , is  or  love ; for  that  it  is  not 

giving  alms  to  the  poor,  which  is  commonly  called 
charity,  is  evident  from  the  third  verfe,  where  it  is 
faid,  ‘ That  although  I bellow  all  my  goods  to  feed 

* the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profitcth  me  no- 

* thing  :*  So  that  here  love  is  fet  above  all  the  chrillian 
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From  this  principle  of  beauty,  which  he 
has  made  the  foundation,  as  we  have  feen, 
Vol.  IV.  3 A 


virtues.  Now,  the  objeft,  as  I have  faid,  of  love  is 
beauty ; and  we  muft  underhand  it  here  not  to  be  the 
beauty  of  outward  form,  but  of  the  mind,  that  is,  of 
fentiments  and  actions.  And  tho’  we  may  and  ought  to 
do  good  offices,  even  to  thole  who  have  no  fuch  beau- 
ty of  character,  it  muft  proceed,  if  not  from  love  to 
the  perfon,  from  love  to  mankind,  and  to  God,  whofe 
will  we  obey  in  doing  fuch  offices  of  kindnefs.  And, 
if  the  attion  be  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  we  muft 
have  a fenle  of  the  beauty  of  the  action,  abftradtecl 
from  any  confideration  of  the  perfon,  who  is  the  object 
of  the  aftion.  In  the  end  of  the  chapter  St  Paul 
fpeaks  of  the  love  of  God  being  but  imperfect  in  this 
ftate,  in  which  we  fee  the  Divine  Beauty  but  darkly, 
and  as  through  a glals  j but,  in  our  future  ftate,  we 
lhall  fee  it  more  perfectly,  and  as  it  were  face  to  face  : 
For  then  we  lhall  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vifion,  and  fee 
the  Beauty  of  the  Divinity  without  a cloud.  And,  as 
the  beautiful  is  the  object  of  love,  the  fame  Apoftle,  in 
the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Thefialonians,  after  recommend- 
ing prayer  and  thankfgiving,  and  deliring  them  not  to 
quench  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  defpife  prophefying, 
concludes  with  laying,  xuitcc  Soxi/ia£tTf,  to  x«rt- 

; as  if  without  it  nothing  in  religion  could  be  per- 
fe£t.  Where  we  may  obferve,  that  we  have  tranflated 
improperly  the  laft  part  of  the  precept,  by  the  words, 
Holdfajl  that  which  is  good ; for  the  xx/sv  and  the  xyx- 
lo>  are  diftinguilhed  in  Scripture  language,  as  well  as 
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both  of  virtue  and  religion,  Shaftefbury 
has  deduced  a demonftration  of  the  Being, 

in  other  Creek  writings,  though,  no  doubt,  they  are 
nearly  allied,  beauty  being  the  good,  and  the  only  good 
of  our  intellectual  part. — See  vol.  ii.  of  Antient  Meta- 
phyfics,  p.  109.  And  accordingly  the  two  words  are 
frequently  joined  together  by  Greek  writers,  and  alfo 
in  Scripture  language,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  fotver  in 
Luke,  fpcaking  of  the  feed  that  falls  into  *oeXij  Vri,  it  is 

added  <vr<i  un  06T1M;  i>  r.Vfi'iti  x-cXt/  xett  xyxtt)  xxavrxt Tif 

rat  Xayor,  x.xrt%avri,  cap.  vii.  v.  1 5.  where  he  have  a- 
gain  miftranflated  the  word  by  the  Engl i 11 1 word 
honefl.  There  is  another  text  of  the  fame  Apoftle  Paul, 
which  I will  alfo  quote  : It  is  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  chap.  4.  v.  8.  where  he  fums  up  the  whole 
duty  of  a Chriftian  in  thefe  wor^ls.  To  Aocr«>,  xatxipai, 

Ira  irrtr  xXtjft j,  *<ro6  ciutx,  ocx  frtxxia,  oex  * xytx , 05*06  «-go$- 

eflhtl,  00-06  lu^n^a,  66  T 1;  66giTq,  X06I  (6  T6{  65T066605,  TXVTX  Xt- 

yifyati.  where  the  word  c-iptx  is  likewife  improperly 
tranflated  by  the  word  honejt ; for  apt  at  not  only  de- 
notes what  is  beautiful , but  what  is  grave  and  dignified, 
that  is,  beauty  of  the  higheft  and  mod  relpeCtable  kind; 
and  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  tranflated  venerable. 
John  the  beloved  Dilciple  is  full  of  the  praife  of  love, 
both  in  his  gofpel  and  his  epifilcs,  and  particularly  in 
his  firft  epifile,  chap.  iv.  v.  16.  he  fays,  ‘ God  is  Love ; 
‘ and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Lovc  .dweileth  in  God,  and 
‘ God  in  him.’ — And  he  further  fays,  that  our  love 
mufc  be  unmixed  with  fear;  for  he  adds,  v.  18.  ‘ There 

* is  no  fear  in  love  ; but  perfect  love  cajleth  out  fear , be- 

* cat  if e fear  hath  torment  t he  that  feareth  is  not  made 

* perftEl  in  love.'  From  thefe  authorities,  I think  Z 
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as  well  as  the  Attributes  of  God,  better,  I 
think,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
modern  book:  For  he  has  proved,  from  the 
order,  regularity,  and  beamy  we  lee  in  all 
the  works  of  Nature  above,  below,  and 
round,  about  us,  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
governs  in  the  univerfe  * ; and,  as  there 
can  be  no  beauty  without  an  unity  of  de- 
fign,  and  as  fuch  unity  appears  to  be  in 
every  particular  work  of  Nature,  and  in 
the  whole,  as  far  as  falls  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  he  from  thence  veiy  juftly,  I think, 
infers  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence +. 

may  conclude,  that  pure  love  is  of  the  very  eiTcnce  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  religion  of 
love,  more  than  any  other  religion  is,  or  ever  was  in 
the  world : And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  love  without 
beauty,  we  mud  alfo  conclude  it  to  be  the  mod;  beau- 
tiful of  all  religions.  Thole  therefore,  who  think  that 
Chriftians  ought  to  ferve  God  from  the  fear  of  punifh- 
ment  or  hope  of  reward,  without  love  of  God  or  of 
our  neighbour,  know  nothing  of  the  true  i'pirit  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  do  they  worfliip  the  Lord  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  Pfalmift,  In  the  Beauty  of  Holincfs,  Pf. 
xcvi.  v.  9.  fee  alfo  Pf.  xxix.  v.  2. — i Cliron.  xvi.  v.  29. 
—2  Chron.  xx.  v.  2 1 . 

* Part  ii.  fe£t.  4. 

| Part  i:L  fqifl.  I. 
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This  way  of  reafoning  I like  much  bet- 
ter than  the  demonftrations  that  are  pre- 
tended to  be  given  us  of  the  Being,  the 
Unity,  and  the  Attributes  of  God,  a pri- 
ori, and  without  confideration  of  his  works. 
For  I hold  that  in  morality,  phyfics,  and 
even  metaphyfics  and  theology  f,  we  mufl 
reafon  from  the  effedt  to  the  caufe,  and 
not  vice  vetja  from  the  caufe  to  the  effedt, 
which  may  do  very  well  after  the  caufe  is 
difcovered,  but  is  not  at  all  proper  for  the 
inveftigation  of  it.  Neither  do  I approve, 
any  more  than  my  Lord  Shaftefbury  does, 
of  arguing  in  this  matter  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  a firft  principle  and  beginning  of 


f The  divifion  of  philofophy  by  Plato,  and  ift  ge- 
neral by  all  the  antient  philofophers,  was  threefold,  in- 
to Logic,  or  Dialectic  as  it  was  called  by  Plato,  Ethics 
or  moral  philofophy  as  we  call  it,  and  Phyfics.  Now, 
under  phyfics  they  comprehended  what  was  afterwards 
called  by  Ariftotle  Metaphyfics,  and  which  was  nothing 
elfe  but  the  caufes  Or  firft  principles  of  phyfical  effefts, 
and  therefore,  as  philofophy  always  inquires  into  the 
caufes  of  things,  was  very  properly  comprehended  un- 
der phyfics.  See  upon  this  fubjedt  Laertius , lib.  vii. 
cap.  39.  alfo  Cicero  / ie  Legions , lib.  i.  cap.  23.  audios 
/.caclcmicsy  lib,  i.  cap.  5. 
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motion.  For  I hold,  that  the  ahtient  phi- 
lofophers  were  in  the  right,  who  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  beginning  of  motion, 
nor  confequently  any  Firft  Principle,  if  by 
firft  principle  is  meant  a principle  prior  to 
the  exiftence  of  the  effects  produced  by  it. 
The  material  world,  therefore,  1 hold  to  be 
an  eternal  emanation  of  the  firft  caufe,  fuch 
as  we  believe  the  Second  and  Third  Perfons 
of  the  Trinity  to  be,  which,  tho’  in  dignity 
and  excellence,  they  be  far  fuperior  to  the 
material  world, are  not  prior  in  time.  And  this 
I will  fhew  to  be  agreeable  not  only  to  phi- 
lofophy  but  to  Scripture,  if  1 (hall  live  to 
publiih  my  fourth  volume  of  Metaphy- 
fics  *. 

Dr  Clarke,  in  his  Demonftration  of  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  has  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Intelligence  of  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  demonftrated  except  a pojlerio- 
ri , that  is,  from  fatts.  But  he  pretends 
that  the  exiftence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
Self-exiftent,  eternal,  and  One,  may  be 

* See  what  I have  already  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in 
Yol.  I.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  259. 
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demonftrated  a priori;  and  accordingly  he 
has  given  a denaonflration  of  it,  with  which, 
I confefs,  I am  not  fatisfied ; nor  do  1 think 
it  is  poflible  in  the  nature  of  things.  For, 
let  me  fuppofe  that  there  was  a time  when 
no  material  world  exifted,  which,  I believe, 
is  the  general  opinion;  and  let  me  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  befides  the  Supreme  Being, 
there  exifted  an  intelledlual  being  fuch  as 
man,  it  is,  I think,  impoflible  that  he  could 
have  had  any  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
Being  fuperior  to  himfelf,  or  of  any  o- 
ther  being  befides  himfelf.  All  he  could 
know  of  any  thing  was  from  conlcioufnefs, 
by  which  he  could  only  learn  that  he  him- 
felf exifted  ; for,  as  to  any  thing  without 
us,  it  is  only  difeovered  by  our  fenfations. 
Now,  our  fenfations  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  adtions  of  material  objedts  upon  our 
organs  of  fenfe. 

I think,  therefore,  that  our  author  has 
judged  it  much  better,  when  he  has  only 
attempted  to  prove  from  the  works  of 
creation,  .that  there  is  one  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence in  the  univerfe,  and  that  this  In- 
telligence is  alfo  fupremely  Powerful,  Wife, 
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and  Good ; and  that  what  feems  to  be  ill 
in  the  univerfe,  is  nothing  elfe  but  appear- 
ances, fuch  as  mud  neceflarily  be  to  us  of 
capacities  fo  limited,  who  can  only  fee 
and  comprehend  but  a fmall  part  of  the 
vaft  fvftem  of  the  univerfe.  This  I hold 
to  be  a fufficient  proof  of  the  dottrine  of 
theifin,  without  entering  into  queftions 
whether  the  material  world  be  from  all  e- 
ternity  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  from  • 
the  Supreme  Intelligence  have  proceeded 
not  only  inferior  intelligences  and  minds 
of  every  kind,  but  alfo  matter  and  fpace; 
fo  that  God  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  pro-  , 
duced  not  onty  the  world,  fuch  as  we  fee 
it,  but  alfo  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  fpace  or  room  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Thefe  are  queftions  of  fub- 
tle  deputation,  with  which  the  plain  doc- 
trine of  theifm  ought  not  to  be  perplexed 
and  embarrafled.  And,  accordingly,  I think 
Lord  Shaftefbury  has  done  well  to  avoid 
them  *.  He  has  proved,  that  the  Divini-. 

% Such  queftions  belong  to  a Metaphyflcal  work  of 
the  kind  I am  engaged  in ; and,  if  I fhall  ever  publifh 
the  IV.  Volume  of  tnv  Metaphyfics,'  I will  endeavour 
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ty  has  that  in  a fupreme  degree,  which 
undoubtedly  is  Chief  and  Principal  in  the 
univerfe,  I mean  Intelligence  ; and  alfo  that 
he  is  All-powerful,  Wife,  and  Good.  Now, 
whoever  believes  that  fuch  a Being  exifts, 
I fay,  is  a complete  theift. 

I beg  leave  to  add  further  upon  this  fub- 
je£t,  that  if,  a man,  from  what  he  fees  of 
Nature,  is  not  convinced  that  there  is  an 
order  and  fyftem  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
and  confequently  that  there  is  a Principle 
of  Intelligence  which  there  governs,  can- 
not believe  even  in  miracles ; for  a mira- 
cle is  nothing  elfe  but  a difpenfation  with 
the  general  laws  of  Nature,  and  a deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  order  of  things,  in 
particular  cafes.  So  that  all  miracles  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  fuch  general  laws,  and 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  order  of  things. 

$ 

to  fhow  that  matter  is  likewife  an  eternal  emanation 
of  the  Divine  Being,  but  the  laft  in  point  of  dignity 
and  precedence.  As  to  fpace,  I think  I have  already 
fhown  that  it  is  no  more  than  a capacity  of  containing 
body,  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  it 
could  be  created.  See  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  cap.  5. 
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But,  however  high  my  opinion  may  be 
'Of  our  author’s  philofophy  in  this  dialogue, 
I-think  it  could  have  been  ftill  more  per- 
fe<3;,.  if  he  had  been  more  learned  in  the 
' antient  philofophy  *.  What  he  has  faid, 
for  example,  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  matter 
and  motion,  time  and  fpace,  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  ftudied  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle.  Further,  the  di- 
ItinCtion  betwixt  man  and  brute,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  betwixt  our  animal  and  intel- 
lectual part,  he  has  not  laid  down  fo  clear- 
ly and 'explicitly  as  he  might  have  done, 
though  it  be  evident  that  he  acknowledged 
it;  If  he  had  done  fo,  it  would  have  been 
demonftrable  that  the  Beautiful  was  the  on- 
ly good  of  man,  conlidered  as  man,  that 
is,  as  an  intellectual  creature  : For  nothing 
elfe  can  be  conceived  to  give  pleafure  or 
delight  to  the  intelled,  other  than  the 
beautiful ; whereas  many  things  give  plea- 
fure to  our  animal  nature,  and  may  be  faid 
properly  enough  to  be  good  to  it,  which 
have  not  the  lead  of  beauty  in  themf.  The 
Vol.  IV.  3 B 

* Ancient  Metaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p.  uj. 
f Ibid.  p.  104. — 109.  no. 
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fame  things  are  good  to  the  brute  ; but,  as 
he  is  merely  a fenfuive  animal,  and  notan 
intelledual,  he  has  no  other  good,  nor  a- 
ny  perception,  as  our  author  tells  us,  of  thd 
beautiful. 

If  this  diftindion  be  well  underftood, 
there  is  an  end  of  that  famous  paradox  of 
the  Stoics,  and  which  was  the  foundation 
of  their  whole  philofophy,  that  virtue  (un- 
der which  they  included  every  quality  and 
difpofition  of  the  mind  that  was  amiable 
and  praife-worthy,  and  even  fciences,  fuch 
as  dialedic  and  phyfics  *,)  was  the  only 
good  of  man.  For  it  appears  that,  inftead 
of  being  a paradox,  it  is  a clear  and  evi- 
dent propofition;  and  that  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  other  philofophers, 
fuch  as  the  Peripatetics  and  thofe  of  the 
Academy,  was,  as  Cicero  has  obferved  f, 
only  in  words  and  not  in  things.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  Stoics  agreed  with  the  other 
two  feds  of  philofophers,  that  the  pulchrum 

* Cicero  De  Finibus , lib.  iii.  in  fine. 

| Ibid.  lib.  4. 
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and  the  honcftum , that  is,  the  beautiful,  was 
eflential  to  virtue,  being  part  of  its  defini- 
tion, and  that,  without  which  it  could  not 
exift.  This  was  not  only  the  dodrine  of 
the  three  feds  above  mentioned,  but  of  an 
older,  and  I think  a better  fchool  of  phi- 
lofophy  than  any  of  them,  I mean  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool,  as  I think  1 have  fhown 
very  clearly  elfewhere  *.  And  I will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that,  whoever  would  ground 
virtue  and  morality  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple, than  a fenfe  of  the  fair  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  fentiments  and  adions,  however 
learned  he  may  be  in  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimals,  knows  nothing  of  his  own,  being 
ignorant  even  of  the  difference  betwixt 
himfelf  and  a brute,  which  confilts  chiefly 
in  the  perception  of  the  pulchruin  and  ho- 
neflum,  not  given  as  I have  faid  to  the 
brute.  2 dly^  The  Peripatetics  and  Acade- 
mics did  not,  nor  could  not,  difpute  that 
virtue,  in  the  large  fenfe  I have  mention- 
ed, was  the  good  and  the  only  good  of 
the  intclledual  part  of  our  compofition. 


* Preface  to  Vol.  III.  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  p.  34. 
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, But  they  faid,  that  man  an  animal 
compounded  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  an 
animal  and  an  intelle&ual  nature : And 
they  faid,  that  there  was  a good  belonging 
to  each  of  thefe  natures : That  undoubted- 
ly virtue  was  the  good  of  the  intelle&ual, 
that  is,  the  principal  part  of  our  nature: 
And  that  a virtuous  life  was  a life  accord- 
ing to  Nature.  But  then  we  had  another 
nature,  viz.  the  animal ; and  we  mull  live 
alfo  according  to  that  nature.  We  ought 
therefore  to  purfue  what  is  agreeable  to  it, 
fuch  as  health,  the  perfect  ufe  of  our  fen- 
fes,  integrity  of  members,  and  what  ex- 
ternal things' may  be  conducive  to  thefe 
ends, fuch  as  money,  reputation, and  friends. 
Thefe  therefore,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  goods  of  the  mind,  were  ftill  good 
and  defirable  things;  and  therefore,  if  we 
would  live  fully  and  completely  according 
to  our  nature,  as  it  is  compounded  of  mind 
and  body,  we  ought  to  labour  to  obtain 
thefe  things,  but  in  due  fubordination  to 
our  purfuit  of  the  j;ood  of  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature.  Such  things,'  there-0, 
fore,  the  Peripatetics  and  Academics  called 
good ; and  the  contrary  of  thefe,  fuch  as 
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pain,  difeafe,  mutilation,  poverty,  and  the 
like,  they  laid  were  ills.  But  fuch  things, 
the  Stoics  faid,  were  neither  good  nor  ill. 
Yet  they  made  a difference  among  them: 
For  what  the  other  philofophers  called 
good , they  faid  were  things  preferable , and 
to  be  chofcn ; whereas  the  contrary  of  thefe 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  avoided,  as  o- 
dious  and  contrary  to  nature,  but  not  ill*. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  it  is  true  what 
Cicero  fays,  that,  though  the  Stoics  pre- 
tended to  introduce  a new  philofophy,  they 
did  no  more  than  give  new  names  to  old 
things,  making  philofophy  fpeak  a lan- 
guage, which  they  thought  grander  and 
more  magnificcpt,  than  what  it  had  for- 

* For  exprefling  thefe  nice  diftin&ions  among  things 
indifferent,  which  according  to  them  were  neither 
good  nor  ill,  the  Stoics  invented  the  words 
and  **«*•{«>!*/ ft«a,  which  Cicero  has  rendered  into  La- 
tin, by  the  words  praepofita  and  reject  a vel  rejeclanea ; 
Lib.  iii.  De  Finibus,  cap.  15.  et  id.  et  lib.  iv.  cap.  26. 
or,  as  he  has  expreiTed  it  at  more  length,  he  fays  the 
things  of  the  firft  kind  are  Res  aptae,  habiles , et  ad  tta- 

turam  accommodatae ; ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  the  other 
he  fays  are  Res  a/perce,  molejlae , odiofae , contra  naturarnt 
i'tffi cites  toleratu  y ibid  cap.  19. 
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merly  fpoken  under  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  the  fucceffors  of  their  fchool.  At  the 
fame  time,  I am  fo  far  difpofed  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  this  dia- 
logue of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  that  1 would 
give  only  to  the  good  things  of  the  mind 
the  name  of  good  by  way  of  eminence  j 
and  would  fay  that  the  beautiful,  being  the 
only  object  of  loye,  was  good  and  good  only , 
and  that  the  other  things  above  mentioned, 
which  are  commonly  faid  to  be  good,  ought 
only  toe  be  called  ufeful>  and  this  only  in 
fo  far  as  they  contribute  to  what  is  good ; 
And  the  fadt  is  certain,  that  health, 
ftrength,  vigour  of  body,  and  external 
things,  fuch  as  wealth  and  reputation,  if 
they  be  not  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of 
virtue,  and  of  what  is  truly  good  and 
beautiful,  arc  not  to  be  coniidered  as  good 
or  even  ufeful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  per- 
nicious. I think,  therefore,  thofe  other 
philofophers  did  not  fpeak  fo  properly  as 
the  Stoics,  when  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of goody  things  of  nature  fo  ambi- 
guous, and  which  were  either  good  or  ill 
according  to  the  ufe  made  of  them.  But, 
I think,  that  the  Stoics  went  much  too  far 
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on  the  other  hand,  when  they  denied  that 
health,  wealth,  and  friends,  though  made 
the  proper  ufe  of,  were  any  addition  to 
Virtue,  or  made  the  pofleflor  more  happy, 
than  he  would  be  without  them.  I an* 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  Peripatetics, 
and  before  them  the  Pythagoreans,  were 
perfectly  in  the  right,  who  defined  happi- 
nefs  to  be  the  exercife  of  virtue  in  a perfect 
life,  that  is,  in  a li/e  enjoying  thofe  ad- 
vantages I have  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  things,  and  the  only  things 
which  occur  to  me  at  prefent  that  may  be 
obferved  as  defeats  in  the  philofophy  of 
this  dialogue : For,  as  to  his  not  defining 
what  the  beautiful  is,  though  he  has  talk- 
ed fo  much  of  it,  it  is  a defeat,  which  he 
has  in  common,  as  I have  obferved  elfe- 
where*,  with  all  the  philofophers  of  anti- 
quity, whofe  writings  have  come  down  to 
us : And,  upon  the  whole,  I am  not  afraid 
to  pronounce  the  Rhapfody,  not  only  the 
belt  dialogue  in  Englifh,  out  of  all  degree  of 

* Ancient  Mctaphyfics,  Vol.  II.  p,  105.  ic 6, 
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comparifon,  but  the  fublimeft  philofophy* 
and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry,  of 
which,  as  1 have  faid,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  a fupplement,  the  completeft  fyftem 
both  of  morality  and  theology  that  we 
have  in  our  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time,  of  the  greateft  beauty  and  elegance 
for  the  ftile  and  compofition. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  againft  other  wri- 
tings of  Lord  Shaftefbilry,  I never  heard 
any  ferious  objection  made  againft  this 
piece  of  his,  though  I know  Mr  Pope  has 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  rapturous  vi- 
Jions  of  Theories.  And  I know  very  well  that 
in  my  younger  days,  that  is,  about  50  years 
ago,  all  his  writings,  and  particularly  his 
Rhapfody,  were  much  eflccmed.  But  I do 
not  know  how  it  has  happened,  none  of 
his  writings  at  prcfent  appear  to  be  in  a- 
ny  eftimation.  I fliould  wonder  the  more 
at  this,  if  1 did  not  know  lome  other  fine 
writings  that  appear  to  be  forgot  in  much 
lefs  time,  fuch  as  the  Art  of  Health  by  Dr 
Armftrong,  as  fine  a didadic  poem  as  in 
any  language,  and  for  didion  and  verifica- 
tion not  exceeded  by  any  thing  in  Englilh  j 
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and  the  Caftle  of  Indolence,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr  Thomfon,  is  the  beft  allegorical 
and  defcriptive  poem  that  I know  in  any 
language,  and  the  richcft  and  beft  rhy-? 
ming  verflfication,  for  fo  long  a work, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  Englifli. 

As  to  my  Lord  Shaftelbury’s  works, 
they  are  now  fo'  much  out  of  falhion,  that 
I have  no  doubt  that  I fhall  give  offence  to 
feveral  readers,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
them  again  into  vogue.  But  I do  not 
write  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  man  or 
fet  of  men,  but  to  do  juftice  to  all  authors, 
both  antient  and  modern,  dead  or  living, 
as  far  as  I am  able.  The  faults  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  I have  cenfured  pretty  freely 
elfewhere  *,  and  particularly  the  too  great 
freedom  which  he  has  ufed  with  religion 
upon  fome  occafions,  to  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  provoked  by  the  arrogance 
and  high  ftile  of  authority,  which  was  af- 
fumed  by  fome  churchmen  of  thofe  daysf. 
Vol.  IV.  3 C 

* Vol.  III.  p.  284. — p.  206.  and  207.  of  this  Vol. 

f See  what  he  has  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  in  the  end 
of  his  laft  Mifcellany. 
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But  in  this  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  natural  religion, 
better  than  any  other  writer 'in  Englilh, 
there  is  not  a word  in  the  whole  work 
that  carries  the  leaft  infinuation  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  makes  Palemon,  in  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  ledion  of  the  firft  part,  fpeak  of  Chrif- 
tianity  in  the  moll  refpedful  terms  *. 

And  what  have  we  got  to  put  down 
fuch  an  author  as  Lord  Shaftefbury?  Wri- 
tings, which  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 


* His  words  are,  * As  averfe  as  I am  to  the  caufe 

* of  theifm  or  name  of  daft,  when  taken  in  a fenfe  ex- 
‘■'clufive  of  revelation,  I confider  ftill,  that  in  ftrift- 
‘ nefs,  the  root  of  all  is  theifm ; and  that  to  be  a fet- 

* tied  Chriftian,  it  is  neceflary  to  be  firft  of  all  a good 
‘ theijl.  For  theifm  can  only  be  oppofed  to  polytheifm 

* or  atheifm ; nor  have  I patience  to  hear  the  name  of 

* deift  (the  higheft  of  all  names)  denied,  and  fet  in 
« oppofition  to  Chriftianity.  As  if  our  religion  was  a 

* kind  of  magic,  which  depended  not  upon  the  belief 

* of  a Angle  Supreme  Being ; or  as  if  the  firm  and  ra- 
‘ tional  belief  of  fuch  a Being  on  philofophical  grounds, 

* was  an  improper  qualification  for  believing  any  thing 
‘ further.*— Excellent  prefumption,  for  thole  who  na- 

* turally  incline  to  the  difbelief  of  revelation,  or  who 

* through  vanity  afteft  a freedom  of  this  kind.’ 
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ought  not  to  be  mentioned.  Original 
works  of  genius  and  learning  we  have 
hardly  any,  good  or  bad-  It  is  all  occafional 
publications  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  day, 
or  it  is  editions  of  claffics,  that  have  been 
better  publifhed  many  years  ago,  or  tranf- 
lations  of  them  of  no  ufe  to  the  fcholar  ; 
or  it  is,  at  beft,  compilements  of  antient  or 
modern  hiftoryjbut  even  thefe,for  thegreat- 
er  part,  written  in  fuch  a file,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  read,  for  information  of  fa&s, 
by  thofe  who  have  formed  their  tafte  in 
writing  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  au- 
» thors.  As  to  philofophy  or  fcience,  we 
can  expett  nothing  of  that  kind  of  the  leaft 
value,  now  that  the  antient  philofophy  is 
laid  alide.  But  what  our  writings  want  in 
beauty  and  excellence,  they  make  up  in 
number ; for  not  only  of  annual  produc- 
tions, but  of  monthly,  weekly,  and,  I may 
iay3  daily,  the  multitude  is  luch,  that  if  a 
man  were  to  read  them  all,  he  could  read 
nothing  elfe,  and  hardly  do  any  thing  elfe. 
] would  have  thofe  writers  of  the  day, 
who  affedt  to  defpife  fuch  an  author  as 
Lord  Shaftcfbury,  try  to  produce  a dia- 
logue like  the  Moralifts ; or,  if  they  fay 
that  they  have  not  time  or  leifure  to  com- 
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pofe  a work  of  fuch  length,  (for  I am  fure 
they  will  not  think  that  they  want  ge- 
nius and  learning,)  let  them  try  to  write 
but  a letter  of  fuch  elegance  of  ftile,  and 
politenefs  of  compliment,  as  the  Letter  on 
enthufiafm. 

A kinfman  of  my  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
the  late  Mr  Harris,  has  written  two  dia- 
logues, one  upon  Art  and  another  upon 
' Happinefs.  But  neither  of  them  is  a dia- 
logue, according  to  my  definition  of  that 
kind  of  writing ; for  they  have  no  ftoiy 
or  fable  worth  mentioning,  nor  chara&ers  , 
or  manners.  They  want  too  entirely  thofe 
incidents  and  turns,  with  which"  a dialogue 
ought  to  be  varied.  They  are,  therefore, 
tru'y  no  more  than  an  analylis  by  way  of 
queftion  and  anlwer,  the  one  of  a complex 
idea,  viz.  that  of  art,  the  other  of  a more 
complex  idea  ftill,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  in  human  life;  I mean  the  idea 
of  happinefs.  They  are  therefore  no  more 
dialogues  than  an  analyfis  of  a geometrical 
propofition,  carried  on  in  the  fame  way. 
They  are,  however,  works  of  a great  deal 
of  merit,  particularly  the  laft  mentioned, 
£n  vvfiich  there  is  muph  excellent  ph;- 
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lofophy.  The  ftile  too  is  chafte  and  cor- 
rect, but  not  near  fo  much  adorned  and 
animated  as  that  of  his  kinfinan;  and,  par- 
ticularly, he  falls  very  much  fhort  in  his  at- 
tempt to  imitate  my  Lord’s  high  ftile  in  the 
rhapfodies  of  Theocles;  and  tho’  his  rhapfo- 
dies  were  as  good  of  thekind,theyarenotfo 
well  fuited  to  the  perfonages  he  introduces. 

I would  recommend,  however,  to  every  ftu- 
dent  of  ancient  philofophy,  to  begin  ra- 
ther with  his  dialogues,  particularly  that 
upon  happineis,  than  with  my  Lord’s 
dialogue ; for,  he  appears  to  have  ftu- 
died  the  antient  books  of  philofophy, 
more  than  my  Lord,  and  he  abounds 
in  quotations  from  them,  the  moft  of 
which  he  has  take’n  the  trouble  to  tranf- 
late.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I think  him,  , 
next  to  my  Lord  Shaftefbury,  the  heft 
writer  of  this  age  upon  the  fubjedt  of  phi- 
lofophy, both  for  matter  and  ftile.  I will 
only  further  add,  that  I am  very  glad  of  this 
opportunity  of  doing  juftice  to  an  author, 
whom  I had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  inti- 
mately, and  efteemed  very  much  not  only  as 
an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a good  writer,  but 
as  a man  of  worth.  He  iirft  began,  as  I 
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have  elfewbere  acknowledged,  the  attempt, 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  carry  on,  of 
reviving  the  ancient  philofophy,  of  which 
I got  the  firft  tafte  from  his  writings;  and 
I made  confiderable  advances  in  it,  both 
by  his  conveifation  and  by  correfponding 
with  him.  And  1 have  feveral  letters  of 
his  in  my  pofleflion,  upon  which  I fet  a 
great  value,  as  memorials  of  his  efteem  and 
regard  for  me. 

f * 

And  here  I conclude  the  fubjefl  of  dia- 
logue-writing, upon  which  I have  enlarged 
the  more,  that  1 think  it  the  fineft  of  all 
writing  in  profe : And  it  has  the  greateft 
beauty  of  poetry,  namely  a fable  and  man- 
ners. Even  in  a narrative  poem,  fuch  as 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  dialogue  is 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties ; and,  I think, 
it  is  not  without  reafon  that  Ariftotle  com- 
mends Homer  for  fpeaking  fo  little  hirn- 
felf,  and  making  others  fpeak  fo  much  *. 

* His  commendation  of  Homer  in  this  refpeft  is  very 
high;  for  he  fays,  that  Homer  alone,  of  all  poets,  under- 
ftood  what  he  himfelf  ought  to  do  ‘Op*;**  J»  ti 

TtXXcc  «|i»;  trxtH iffxi,  xxj  oij  kki  In  ftutt  rv>  trtmrgi  e-vx 
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Nor  itideed  do  I think  that  any  kind  of 
writing  can  be  perfectly  fine  without  diar 

oey»«li  « Su  Lvret  y«j  Oil  t»»  xtitirnt 

rx  Atylor.  *Ov  y«6{  l<rTi  xxrx  T*»r*  pipt)Tt)f.  (Oi  pit  tvt  xX Xu, 
xvrat  fit t }’  0 ao u ayoii^o»r«(,  pipeutrxi  os  eXiyx  xxt  tXiym- 
xi{.  ‘O  Os  oAiyat  tp^eipixrxpitif,  tvluf  iirnyii  xtfyx  n yv- 
vxixx,  i|  osAAo  ti  >|lo(,  cost  oooi»  o**di{,  «>.a’  i^oi  ndo;.  (orsjs  ITo- 

«)Ti*Kf,  Cap.  24.)  The  praile,  which  Ariftotle  here  be- 
frows  uponHomer,may  feem  extravagant;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  it  I take  to  be,  ‘That,  of  all  the  poets, whoimitated 
‘ as  Homer  does,  partly  by  narrative  and  partly  by  dia- 
< logue,  he  alone  divided  the  two  parts  properly,  and 
‘ did  not  give  too  much  to  the  narrative.’  And  here  I 
cannot  help  flopping  to  correct  a text  in  the  Poetics  up- 
on this  fubject,  which,  as  it  Hands  in  all  the  editions, 
and  likewife,  as  I fuppofe,  in  the  MSS.  is  altogether 
unintelligible ; nor  is  it  corrected  in  a late  edition  of 
the  Poetics  from  Cambridge,  which  I have  feen.  It 
is,  when  fpeaking  of  the  different  rnanners  of  imitation 
in  poetry,  (for  all  poetry,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is 
imitation),  he  fays,  Eto  Ji  tivtxi  r^m  Ss«p«g«*  r«,  ‘»f 

,ixxtrrx  rtorxt  itipnrxire  xt  ti(.  Kxt  yxf  it  rti s xureit  text 
lx  XVTX  pipit O-Ixi  iiTTit,  in  pit  xxxyyiXXotrx,  ti  ‘irigtr  ti 
yiy ttpttet,  ‘urtrif  Optics  xenr  d ret  xvrot  xxi  pi)  pirx- 
fixhXetrx,  1 irxtrti;  (i/f  xgxrrctTXi  kui  tH(yevtTx{  Tout  pt~ 

ptvpifif.  (Cap.  3.)  Here,  in  order  to  make  the  paf- 
fage  intelligible,  you  mull  make  two  corrections,  firft  * 
after  on  pit  xxxyyiXXotrx,  you  muff  read  In  is  (in 
place  of  s)  ‘iri^tt  ti  yiyttpt tit,  otherwife  it  is  not 
fenfe ; nor  is  there  any  thing  anfwering  to  the  pn  in 
the  firft  part  of  that  member  of  the  fentcnce : And  in 
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logue,  more  or  lefs.  I have  chofen  for 
my  text  on  this  fubjedt,  two  of  the  fineft 
dialogues  I know,  that  of  Cicero  De  Ora - 
lore,  and  my  Lord  Shaftefbury’sRhapfody, 
both,  I think,  very  fine,  and  the  laft  with- 
out difpute  the  fineft  in  Englifh ; for  his 
Lordfhip  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a ge- 
nius, which  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  this 
kind  of  writing : And  accordingly,  not  on- 
ly in  the  Rhapfody,  where  he  is  a profef- 
fed  dialogift,  but  in  his  other  works,  he 
has  intermixed  a great  deal  of  excellent 
dialogue  *,  imitating  in  that  refpeft,  as  I 


the  laft  member,  in  place  of  T»vt  ftifttvf* u»v<,  which  has 
no  fenfe  at  all,  you  muft  read  ftiftnvuttn.  And  then 
the  whole  fentence  will  be  perfectly  'intelligible,  ex- 
prefling, clearly,  and  diftin&ly,  the  three  different  ways 
of  imitation,  either  by  narrative  only,  or  by  dialogue 
only,  that  is,  by  introducing  all  the  perfons  afting 
and  fpeaking,  or  in  both  ways  as  Homer  imitates.  See 
a paffage  from  r lato,  which  I have  quoted  in  Vol.  III. 
of  this  work,  p.  126.  where  the  reader  will  find  ex- 
plained, what  Ariftotle  means  by  Unjut  t<  ytytofitnt. 

% 

* There  is  a very  fhort  dialogue,  which  he  has 
thrown  into  his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author , fe£t. 
3.  in  the  beginning.  It  is  fo  pretty  and  natural,  that 
I cannot  help  tranfcribing  it ; it  is  where  fpeaking  of 
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have  elfewhere  obferved,  Horace,  the 
chief  beauty  of  whofe  fatires  and  epiftles 
'is  the  dialogue  in  them  : And  I am  not 
fure  but  his  beft  ode  is  the  dialogue  be- 
twixt him  and  Lydia  *.  My  Lord  Shafte- 
fbury,  in  his  dialogues,  has  avoided  that 
fault  in  his  ftile  of  being  too  copious, 
and  fometimes  overloaded  with  epithets ; 
for  his  dialogue  is  altogether  in  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  does  not  admit 
Vol.  IV.  3 D 

* * 

the  juftnefs  and  truth  of  workmanfhip,  he  makes  a 
poor  mechanic  "fay  to  a rich  cuftotner,  ‘ Sir,  you  are 
‘ miftaken  for  coming  to  me  for  fuch  a piece  of  work- 

* manlhip  : Let  who  will  make  it  for  you,  as  you  fan- 
‘ cy ; I know  it  to  be  wrong  : Whatever  I have  made 
‘ hitherto,  has  been  true  work ; and  neither  for  your 

* fake  or  any  body’s  clfe,  (hall  I put  my  hand  to  any 
‘ other.’  Here  he  has  imitated  the  file  of  a common 
mechanic;  but  he  has  in  the  fame  piece,  feft.  ii.  a long- 
er dialogue,  in  the  form  of  a foliloquy,  in  a higher  ftile 
and  upon  a much  nobler  fubjeft : It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  infertc.d ; but  I call  again  upon  the  falhionablc 
wits  and  critics  of  this  age,  who  think  meanly  of  my 
Lord  Shaftdbury’s  ftile,  to  try  whether  they  can  do 
any  thing  better  upon  the  fubjeft. 

* Book  iii.  ode  9, 
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of  an  exuberance  of  words,  or  multi- 
tude of  epithets : And  where  he  intro- 
duces gentlemen  fpeaking,  it  is  altogether 
the  converfation  of  gentlemen.  And,  in 
general,  there  runs  through  his  whole 
writings  a certain  liberal  air,  and  gentle- 
man-like manner*,  without  which,  I think, 
nothing  can  be  agreeably  either  fpoken  or 
written.  The  greateft  learning  and  fci- 
ence,  without  it,  cannot  pleafe  though  it 
may  inftrud. 

* See  Vol.  III.  p.  284.  and  285, 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Jlile  o/Hiftory. — Of  the  difference 
betwixt  Hiftory  and  Biography. — “The 
fubjeil  of  hifory  is  narrative.-— Whate- 
ver is  not  narrative  in  hi/lory  is  epifodi - 
cal. — What  epifodes  are  proper  for  hifo - 
ry. — not  political  or  philofophical  refec- 
tions upon  human  nature , fuch  as  thofe  of 
Sallujl  in  the  beginning  of  Cataline’s  con.- 
fpiracy,<«/^  of  the  Jugurthine  war. — Ex- 
planations of  particular  cufoms  and  man- 
ners oj  a nation , a proper  epifode  in  hifory. 
— Difference  in  this  refpeil  betvuixt  the 
Greek  hiforians  of  Roman  affairs , and 
their  own. — Of  the  rhetorical  ftile  in  hif- 
tory.— Speeches  in  it , not  digrefflons  or  e- 
pifodes  but  matters  of  fail  and  parts  of 
the  fory. — Speeches  make  political  and 
philofophical  refeilions  not  improper  in 
hifiory. — Hifory  therefore  a mofl  plea- 
fant  and  various  compofition  ; — but  the 
poetical  file,  a variety  which  hifory  does 
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not  admit. — Of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  Jlile  •which  hifory  does  not  ad- 
mit, fuch  as  Epithets,  Similies,  Meta- 
phors, and  Minute  Defcriptions. — Of 
the  painting  in  Homer , and  the  difference 
in  that  refpedl  betwixt  his  file , and  the 
f ile  of  hi/lory. — Of  the  choice  of  words 
in  the  hiforical file. — Difference , in  that 
ref  pdf  betwixt  the  file  of  Homer  and  of 
hifory. — Of  the  Compcfition  in  hifory , 
by  which  the  file  of  it  is  chief y to  be  di- 
f inguifhed from  common  fpeech  ;—not  to 
be  difinguifhed  in  that  way  by  variety 
of  arrangement,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin , 
but  only  by  Periods. — Of  the  great  beauty 
of  Periods. — Quotation  upon  that  J'ubjedl 
from  Arifotle,  fhowing , that  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  beauty , without  -a  Syf- 
tem  and  a Whole. — 7 ‘here  is  nothing  that 
can  be  properly  called  Compofition  with- 
out periods. — OJ  the  defedl  of  Salluf  and 
Tacitus  in  this  refpedt. — The  file  of  Ta- 
citus worfe  than  that  of  Salluf. — One 
example'  of  a Greek  author , who  writes  . 
like  Salluf. — Such  compoftions  fill  more 
inexcufable  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 
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I AM  now  to  treat  of  the  ftile  of  Hiftory, 
according  to  the  order  I propofed  to 
follow  in  this  work  *.  By  hiftory  I mean 
not  the  hiftory  of  flies  or  reptiles  or  of  other 
animals,  commonly  called  natural  hiftory ; 
but  the  hiftory  of  mant  and  not  of  particu- 
lar men,  but  of  nations  : For  I diftinguilh 
betwixt  biography  and  hiftory,  as  I diftin- 
guilh betwixt  an  individual  and  the  nation 
of  which  he  makes  a part. 

• t 

1 , \ 

That  the  ftile  of  hiftory  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  ftile  of  converfation  or  dia- 
logue, of  which  I have  already  treated, 
or  from  the  dida&ic,  the  rhetorical,  and 
poetical,  of  which  I am  to  treat,  mull  be  e- 
vident  at  firft  fight:  And  I am  now  to  fhow 
wherein  that  difference  confifts. 

As  the  fubjett,  or  matter  treated  of,  is  ' 
principal  in  every  work,  the  ftile  ought 
to  be  fuitable  to  it  f.  Now,  the  fubjeft  of 


* Page  29  t. 
f Page  291. 
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hiftory,  is  the  narrative  of  the  tranfaCtions 
of  a nation.  Whatever  therefore  in  hiftory 
is  not  narrative,  muft  be  confidered  as  not 
principal,  but  only  epifodical ; and  if  the 
epifodes  are  too  long,  or  not  belonging  to 
the  principal  fubjeCt,  and  arifing  naturally 
out  of  it,  the  work  is  in  that  refpcCt  faul- 
ty. The  queftion  therefore  is,  what  epi- 
fodes are  proper  for  hiftory?  How  fre- 
quent? And  how  long  continued  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  I think  it  is  evident, 
that  philofophical  reflections  upon  govern- 
ment, or  political  diflertations,  are  not  the 
proper  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  which,  no  doubt, 
furniihes  a text  for  them  ; but  it  is  not  the 
bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian  to  be  the  commen- 
tator upon  that  text.  This  he  ought  to  leave 
to  the  reader;  and  all  that  he  has  to  do,  is 
to  give  him  a text  exaCt  and  correCt.  I 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  condemn  all  di- 
greffions  of  that  kind,  efpecialjy  when  they 
run  out  to  any  length,  fuch  as  the  political 
reflections  of  Salluft  upon  the  Roman  ftate, 
in  his  introduction  to  C at  aline' s confpiracy , 
or  his  philofophical  obfervations  on  human 
nature,  in  his  preface  to  his  Jugur  thine 
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war-,  both  which  might  have  been  proper, 
if  he  had  been  writing  a fyftem  of  morals 
or  politics,  or  might  have  been  more  ex- 
cufable,  if  he  had  been  writing  a general 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  Rate,  but,  1 think, 
are  very  foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  fingle  e- 
vents  in  a nation,  fuch  as  the  confpiracy 
of  Cataline,  or  the  war  of  Jugurtha  *. 

But  by  what  1 have  faid,  I would  not  be  un« 
derftood  to  mean,  that  the  explanation  of  par- 
ticular cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation 
whofe  hiftory  you  write,  is  improper  in  hif- 
tory; but,  on  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  ex- 
tremely proper;  and  l regret  very  much, that 
the  Roman  hiftorians  have  not  been  at 
more  pains  to  explain  feveral  things  of 
that  kind.— -Their  exetife  is,  that  fuch  ex- 
plications were  quite  unneceflary  to  thofe 
for  whom  they  wrote.  But  they  fhould 
have  confidered,  that  they  were  writing 
for  poftcrity,  and  for  men  of  other  nations, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Roman  cuftoms 

e 

* This  is  the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  Sallujlius , in 
hello  Catalinario  et  Jugurtbim , nihil  cid  hijloriam  pertinen- 
fibus  principiit  orfus  ejl\  Lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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and  manners.  And,  indeed,  this  defeft  in 
them  would  have  made  the  Roman  hifto- 
fy  hardly  intelligible  to  us,  if  it  had  not 
been  fupplied  by  the  Greek  hiftorians,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Polybi- 
us ; who,  writing  for  their  own  countrymen, 
have  been  at  pains  to  inform  us  of  many 
things  concerning  the  cuftoms  of  the  Ro- 
mans both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  which  other- 
wife  we  could  not  have  underftood.  It 
appears,  therefore,'  that  hiftory  may  have 
fomething  of  the  dida&ic  ftilc  in  it. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  rhetorical 
ftile,  I mean  the  ftiie  of  the  fpeeches  in 
the  antient  hiftories  ? Are  they  foreign  to 
the  fubjedt  ? And  I fay  they  are  not,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  proper ; for  they 
not  only  vary  the  ftile  moft  agreeably,  and 
relieve  the  reader  from  the  difguft  of  hear- 
ing nothing  but  fatfts,  without  reafon  or 
argument ; but  they  are  a part,  and  a ma- 
terial part  of  the  hiftory  of  nations,  where 
the  public  bufmefs  was  carried  on  chiefly 
by  fpeaking  ; for,  in  fuch  a nation,  the 
fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as  matters  of 
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fadt : And  accordingly  Thucydides  tells  us, 
that  the  fpeeches  he  lias  given  us,  many 
and  long  as  they  are,  were  really  fpoken, 
at  lead;  in  fubftance,he  himfelf  haying  heard 
them,  or  being  informed  by  them  who  heard 
them*.  And,  even  where  the  hiftorian 
could  have  no  fuch  knowledge,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  Livy  and  the  Halicarnaffian, 
with  refpedt  to  the  fpeeches  which  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  perfonages  of 
the  firft  ages  of  the  Homan  date ; yet,  as 
we  are  fure  that  public  bufinefs  was  then 
carried  on  by  fpeaking,  as  well  as  in  later 
times,  they  are  not  at  all  improper,  more 
efpecially  as  they  give  the  hiftorian  an  op- 
portunity of  explaining  the  counfels  and 
motives  of  adtions,  without  digrefling  or 
letting  his  ftory  ftand  ftill.  Such  fpeech- 
es, therefore,  are  not  to  be  confldered  as 
epifodes,  but  as  parts,  not  ornamental 
merely,  but  very  ufeful,  of  the  hiftory. 

And  here  the  author  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  bringing  into  his  work,  without  vi- 
olating the  rules  of  hiftory,  political,  and 
even  philpfophical  refledtions,  and  likewife 
Vol.  IV.  3 E 
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»■ 

a good  deal  of  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
by  way  of  example,  and  of  the  fame  na- 
tion  in  more  antient  times. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  hiftory  is  a 
moft  pleafant  and  various  compofition,  ta- 
king in  not  only  the  narrative  but  the  di- 
dactic and  rhetorical  ftilcs,  and  even  fomc- 
thing  of  the  philofophy  of  morals  and  po- 
litics, together  with  examples  from  the  .hif- 
tory of  other  nations  and  of  other  times. 

* 

It  remains  therefore  only  to  be  inquired, 
whether  hiftory  does  not  partake  of  the 
• poetical  ftiie,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ftiles 
I have  mentioned : And  I fay  it  does  not; 
and  that  hiftory  is  as  different  from  poe- 
try, as  it  is  from  painting;  for,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  uti  piftura  poefis.  And  the  chief 
difference  betwixt  poetry  and  painting  is 
the  inftrument  of  imitation,  painting  imi- 
tating by  lines  and  colours, poetry  by  words. 
And  hence  comes  the  difference  betwixt 

* t 

the  (file  of  poetry  and  hiftory.  One  of 
the  chief  character iftics  of  the  poetical  ftiie 
is  epithets,  by  which  the  objeCt  i§  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination,  as  it  is  by  painting 
to  the  eyes ; and  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
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Homer  abounds  fo  very  much  in  epithets, 
bellowing  them  not  only  on  perfons,  but 
on  things;  and  even  the  molt  common 
things,  fuch  as  earth  and  water,  which  in 
that  manner  may  be  painled  or  reprefent- 
ed  to  the  imagination  in  poetry,  as  to  the 
eye  in  painting.  But  in  hillory,  even  per- 
fons the  molt  illuftrious,  ought  not  to  be 
defcribed  in  that  way;  I condemn  therefore 
in  hillory  the  defigning  perlons  by  epithets, 
fuch  as  the  brave  Prince , the  gallant  war- 
rior, the  philofophic  /age,  and  the  like  ; 
though  1 know  luch  expreffions  are  reckon- 
ed ornaments  of  the  hiltorical  Itile  by  thofe 
who  cannot  make  the  proper  dillindtion 
betwixt  the  Itile  of  poetry  and  of  hillory. 
And  as  to  things , I lay  there  ought  never 
an  adjedtive  to  be  applied  to  any  fubltan- 
tive,  merely  for  the  fake  of  adorning  it, 
or  exciting  any  palfion  in  us,  which  is  the 
proper  definition  of  an  epithet,  but  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  narrative  or  argument. 
Then  there  is  the  ufe  of  limilies,  by  which 
a thing  that  may  not  be  fo  confpicuous  in 
itfelf,  is  made  more  confpicuous  by  com- 
panion with  another  thing.  This  figure 
very  much  ornaments  the  Itile,  by  de- 
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fcriptions  of  beautiful  things  in  nature,  or 
art;  and  accordingly  the  fimilics  of  Ho- 
mer are  ,the  moll  ornamented  parts  of  his 
poems.  Then  there  is  the  frequent  ufe  of 
metaphors  in  pofctry,  which  are  lhort  fimi- 
lies:  and,  laftly,  there  is  a particular  and 
a minute  defqription  of  things,  called  by  the 
antient  critics  S'la.TVTrucis  *,  by  which  things 
are  fo  circumftantially  and  accurately  de- 
feribed,  that  a painter  may  represent  them 
in  colours,  by  exactly  copying  the  deferip- 
tion  given  of  them.  Of  this  kind  are  ma- 
ny deferiptions  in  Homer,  and  particularly 
one  in  the  Odyfley,  where  he  paints  as 
much,  as  is  poffible  for  words  to  do,  an 
event  mod  interefting,  as  all  of  the  kind 
in  poetry  are  ; I mean  the  difeovery  of 
Ulyfles  by  his  old  nurfe,  when  fhe  was 
xvalhing  his  feet,  an  event  upon  which 
his  whole  fortune  and  the  cataftrophe 
of  the  poem  depended  f*  Now,  fuch 

I 

* See  what  I have  faid  on  this  Figure,  Vol.  III.  p.  1 17, 

f I do  not  know  any  fo  good  a fubject  of  painting, 
as  this  difeovery  5 and,  I am  glad  that  fo  emi- 
nent a painter  as  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  has  chofen 
jt  for  the  fubjc£t  of  a picture,  which  he  is  to  paint  for 
the  Ruffian  Prince  Potemkin, 
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painting  does  not  belong  even  to  oratory, 
as  I have  elfewhere  Ihown  *,  but  much 
lefs  to  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  is  to  move  the 
paffions ; whereas,  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory 
is  to  inftrudt  by  a faithful  narrative,  accu- 
rate and  circumftantial  enough  to  make 
the  things  be  perceived  by  the  underftand- 
ing,  but  not  fo  minute,  ot  fo  much  coloured, 
astomakctheman  objedt  of  the  imagination. 
Such  being  therefore  the  difference  betwixt 
poetry  and  hiftory,  I blame  the  ftile  of 
every  hiftory  which  abounds  with  epi- 
thets and  fimilies,  or  makes  much  ufe  of 
metaphors  that  are  not  common  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  which,  by  a particular  defcription 
of  things,  applies  itfelf  to  the  imagination 
and  paftions. 

The  ftile  of  hiftory,  as  well  as  every  o- 
ther  ftile,  confifts  of  two  things,  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  compofition  of  thefe 
words:  The  laft  of  which  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  mailers  of  the  art  to  be  the  moft 
difficult  part,  as  well  as  that  which  gives 

* Vo!.  III.  p.  1 j8,  , 
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the  greateft  beauty  to  ftile,  when  well-  ex- 
ecuted. As  to  the  choice  of  words  in  hif- 
tory,  they  Ihould  be  all  the  common  words 
of  the  language,  but  of  the  beft  kind,  that  is, 
fuch  as  are  uled  by  the  politeft  and  beft  edu- 
cated men,  fpeaking  or  writing  with  gravity 
and  dignity  upon  fubje&s  of  importance.  Of 
metaphors  and  other  tropes  none  fhould 
be  ufed  but  fuch  as  are  common  and  fami- 
liar, nor  any  words  that  are  obfolete  and 
antiquated.  In  this  particular,  Salluft,  as 
I have  obferved  elfewhere*,  is  very  faulty; 
for  he  abounds  with  oblolete  words  and 
phrafes,  which  are  an  ornament  to  poetry, 
if  judicioufly  employed;  and,  accordingly, 
they  are  much  ufed  by  Homer,  in  whom 
it  is  not  difficult  to  difcern  two  languages, 
the  language  of  his  own  time,  and  that  of 
times  much  more  antient.  And,  I think, 
it  is  a very  great  beauty  in  the  beft  rhy- 
ming poetry  we  have  in  Englifli,  I mean 
Mr  Thomfon’s  Cajlle  of  Indolence.  But  I 
hold  them  to  be  improper  both  in  hiftory 
and  rhetoric,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting or  fpeaking,  the  fubjedt  of  which  is 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

• Vol.  HI.  p.  200, 
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The  compofition,  therefore,  is  that  by 
which  the  hiftorical  ftile  is  chiefly  to  be 
diftiguifhed  from  any  other.  How  much 
the  ftile  in  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  va- 
ried and  diftinguifhed  from  common  fpeech 
by  a different  arrangement  of  the  words, 
I have  more  than  once  obfervcd  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  But  I have  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  ftinted  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, fo  defective  in  its  grammar,  and 
wanting  that  variety  of  fle&ion,  and  thofe 
numbers  and  genders,  by  which  words,  at 
a diftance  from  one  another  in  polition, 
are  joined  together  in  fyntax,  does  not 
admit  of  that  beautiful  variety  of  ar- 
rangement, which,  at  the  fame ^ time  that 
it  pleafes  the  car,  conveys  the  fenfe  more 
emphatically  *.  Neither  does  the  fimple 
fyntax  of  our  language  admit  'of  all  that 
variety  of  figures  of  conftru&ion,  with 
which  Thucydides  has  adorned  his  ftile  fo 
much,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  has  ob- 
served, the  grammarians  have  not  names 
for  them  all.  Thefe  figures,  though  they 
be  what  the  antient  critics  call  co\ oixotpx- 

* See  what  I have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft,  in  my  Dif- 
fertation  upon  the  compofition  of  the  ancients,  annex- 
ed to  Vol.  II. 
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ttis,  that  is,  having  the  appearance  of  fo - 
lecifmsy  yet,  if  they  be  not  intemperately 
ufed,  or  fo  as  to  produce  an  obfcurity  in 
the  fenfe,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  Thu- 
cydides, are  a beauty  of  Itile,  but  fuch  as 
our  language  does  not  admit.  The  only 
way  therefore  remaining,  by  which  our 
hiftorical  ftile  in  Englifh  can  be  diftinguifh-  - 
ed  from  common  fpeech,  is  by  compofition 
in  periods.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  great- 
eft  beauty  of  All  compofition,  whether  in  ' 
learned  or  unlearned  languages,  in  profe 
or  in  verfe.  I have  faid  a good  deal  upon  " 
this  fubjed  elfewhere  in  this  volume  *, 
which  I will  not  here  repeat.  In  volume 
third  f,  I have  given  definitions  of  a pe- 
riod from  Ariftofle  and  Cicero,  and  have 
fhown  how  much  better  the  philofopher 
has  defined  it  than  the  orator;  1 have  alfo 
illuftrated  what  I have  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jed  by  examples  from  Demofthenes,  Ci- 
cero, and  Milton.  I will  only  add  here, 
that  whoever  is  not  fenfible  of  the  beauty 
of  a period,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know 


* Page  238.  and  following. 
+ Chapter  5. 
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what  beauty  is,  which  cannot  be,  as  I have 
fhown  elfewhere  *,  without  a fyftem  and 
Vol.  IV.  3 F 


* Metaphyfics,  vol.  II.  p.  hi.  Aridotle  fpeaking 
of  the  fable  of  a tragedy,  fays,  ( Poetics , cap.  7.)  that 
it  mull  not  only  be  a whole,  having  a beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  ; but  it  mull  have  a certain  fize  or  ex- 
tent : For,  fays  he,  a beautiful  animal,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  beautiful,  confiding  of  parts,  mud  not  only  have 
thefe  properly  arranged,  but  mud  likewife  have  a cer- 
tain magnitude  ; for  the  beautiful  confids  in  order  and 
magnitude.  Therefore,  fays  he,  a very  fmall  animal 
is  not  beautiful,  becaufe  we  do  not  didindtly  perceive 
the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  parts,  nor  is  a very 
great  animal  beautiful,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend 
it,  fo  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  one  in  the  -whole.  Such, 
fays  he,  would  be  an  animal  of  10,000  dadia.  I will 
iubjotn  the  words  of  the  original,  as  I think  the  paf- 
fage  very  remarkable : Et,  l,  tna  T.  xtt; 

r"’  *(**(*“  « '» tx.  TlUJtj  ,U  fetuy  txvtx  TiTxypt- 
l%ur,  xX  A*  K*1  fttyilos  T»  TvXtf  to  yx, 

KMXot,  i,  fCtyth,  *«,  T«$|,  „T).  fc,  ,„T|  Tl 

>.»T«  kxXoi  £«,«»•  rvyxur»iyxf  «,  tyyVf  T4„ 

T#v  £{<»«!,  •vti  nxpfiiy-.il;.  Oo  y„{  \ux  •„  fix. 

fix  ymiKi,  aXX  tixtrxi  i»if  r,  ‘i*  xxi  r>  *«A«»  u 

T«  ii^.xf  •««  I,  pv;,*.  ,rr<.S',«i-  |,«  ^aiof. — -This  paffage 
I had  not  before  me,  when  I wrote  the  chapter  of  Me- 
taphyfics above  quoted;  but  it  gives  me  very  great 
pleafure  to  find,  that  my  notions  upon  a fubjedt,  which 
has  been  fo  little  confidered  by  any  author  ancient  or 
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a whole,  of  a certain  extent,  having  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end. 

Not  only  is  a period  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking  or  writing,  but  it  is 
fo  eflential  to  compofition,  that  nothing 
deferves  the  name  of  compofition , which  . 
has  not  periods  longer  or  {hotter,  but  con- 
fifts  altogether  of  {hort  fentences,  efpecially 
if  thefe  fentences  are  unconnected ; yet 
this  is  the  ftile  of  Salluft,  which  is  fo  uni- 
form in  that  refped,  that  I hardly  remem- 


modern,  I mean  the  definition  of  the  r»  xu\c>,  and 
where  I had  fo  little  light  to  guide  me,  none  at  all 
indeed,  when  I wrote  that  chapter,  coincides  fo  per- 
fectly with  Ariftotlc.  Now,  a period  is  a whole,  as 
well  as  a fable  of  a tragedy:  And,  accordingly,  A- 
riftotlc  has  defined  it- to  be  that  which  has  a hegin- 
fting  and  an  end  (he  might  have  added  a middle  Uo)  in 
itfelf,  and  a f efficient  extent.  See  the  words  of  Arifto- 
tle  quoted  in  vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  57.  The 
meaning  of  its  having  a beginning  and  end  in  itfelf  is, 
that  it  muft  not  be  terminated  by  the  fenfe  only,  but 
by  the  found,  fo  that  the  car  experts  arr  end ; which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  aiJ.j  as  he  calls  it,  in 

which  the  ear  perceives  neither  beginning  nor  end } 
and  therefore  has  not  the  pleafure  which  a runner  has, 
who  fees  the  goal  before  him. 
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ber  any  thing  in  him,  which  deferves  the 
name  of  a period.  So  that,  fuppofing  this 
kind  of  ftile  were  in  itfelf  beautiful,  it  has 
not  variety  enough  to  make  it  fine  wri- 
ting; and  from  this  fo  great  uniformity, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  ftudied  and  affect- 
ed. Now,  an  author  may  not  have  (kill 
enough,  or  may  not  beftow  pains  fufficient 
to  compofe  good  periods.  Bur,  if  he  is  at 
pains  to  make  his  fentences  fhort,  abrupt, 
and  unconnected,  he  fliows  a very  bad  tafte, 
and  labours  to  write  ill.  I will  not  here 
repeat  what  I have  faid  of  the  ftile  of  Sal- 
luft  and  of  Tacitus  in  Vol.  III.  of  this 
work,  where  I have  beftowed  upon  thefe 
two  ftiles  the  heft  part  of  three  chapters  *. 
I will  only  add  here,  that  though  Salluft 
very  well  deferves  the  cenfure  which  Se- 
neca beftows  on  him,  of  amputatae  J'enten - 
tiae,  and  verba  ante  expeclatum  cadentiat 
he  does  not  deferve  to  ,be  charged  with  the 
third  fault  which  Seneca  imputes  to  him, 
viz.  obfenra  brevitas  'f  ; for  I do  not  re- 


* Chap.  11.  12.  and  13. 


f Seneca,  epift.  114a 
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collect  at  prefent  any  paffage  in  Salluft  that 
I think  is  obfcure.  But  as  to  Tacitus,  he 
is  moft  juftly  chargeable  with  all  the  three, 
and  efpecially  an  obfcure  brevity , which  has 
made  notes  upon  Tacitus  more  neceflary, 
I think,  than  upon  any  one  Roman  au- 
thor ; he  has,  befides,  much  more  of  point 
and  affedation  of  wit,  than  Salluft.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I reckon  his  ftile  much 
worfe  than  that  of  Salluft,  and  among 
the  worft  ftiles  that  is  to  be  found  even  in 
modern  times. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  his  ftile  and  that 
of  Salluft,  I have  faid*,  that  I know  no 
author  in  Greek  who  wrote  in  that  ftile*; 
but  there  has  fallen  lately  into  my  hands 
a Greek  author  of  the  fourth  century,  A- 
chilles  Tatius,  who  has  written  a kind  of 
romance  or  novel  upon  the  fubjed  of  the 
loves  of  Clitaphon  and  Leucippe.  His  cut 
of  ftile  is,  if  pofiible,  Ihorter  and  more 
unconneded  than  that  of  Salluft  or  Taci- 


* Vcl.  III.  p.  201. 
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tus  *.  Such  a manner  of  writing  is,  I 
think,  ftill  more  inexcufable  in  a Greek 
author  than  in  a Latin,  becaufe  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  the  Greek  is,  as  I have 
obferved  elfewhere  t,  that  it  abounds  much 
more  than  the  Latin  in  connecting  parti- 
cles, by  which  not  only  the  words  in  the 
fame  fentence,  but  fentences  themfelves, 
are  connected  together,  fo  that  there  is  no 
flop  or  gap  in  the  compofiiion. 

• I will  give  the  reader  a fpecimen  of  this  author’s 
ftile ; in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  one  naturally  ex- 
pefts  fome  kind  of  compofition  ; but  this  author’s  ex- 
ordium is  what  follows  : £»$*»  ixi  taXa  ttii  Aerv/ii- 

m>  ‘13  taXarca.  Mijtiij  < pemaar  ‘tj  xiXif.  Sr.,6aia>  (t 
x*Tn{.  A iivft4(  l»  atXxm  xXurue.  Hj> i.ua  aXtiat  T» 

xiXayu.  A little  after,  going  on  in  the  fame  ftile,  he 
fays,  Iltfiiar  tvt  aai  t* t uXXn>  xtXitt  xxt  xi£t<ratxai  ia  ata- 
Itlfiara,  y{«<Pl»  ataaUftttj)’  yilf  ‘afta  aai  laXar a^f.  Ev- 
pwxhc  y{«9n>  ♦•!*<***  ‘s  taXur m.  yv  Ei  tj 

yl|  Xtiuat,  aai  xa^llfat. 

f Page  63. — 66.  of  this  Volume. 
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7 he  hijlory  of  Herodotus  mojl  various  both 
in  matter  and  ftile.— I“he  matter  takes  in 
the  whole  hijlory  of  the  world , as  far  as 
it  was  known , before  his  time. — Yet  there 
is  an  unity  in  his  work , fuch  as  there  is 
in  Homer  s poems. — He  begins  his  work, 
as  Homer  does , with  the  caufe  of  the 
wars  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians , 
which  are  the  fubjecl  of  his  work.  — Ci- 
ther things  he  has  introduced  as  epifodes. 
— Of  the  truth  of  the  fads  in  Herodotus. 
— fhefc  not  credible  to  a man,  who  be- 
lieves that  men  have  always  been  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations. — No  lies  in 
Herodotus.— Of  the  variety  of  his file. — 
Not  poetical,  though  like  the  f ile  of  Ho- 
mer ; — very  much  figured,  and  yet  neither 
rhetorical  nor  poetical. — It  is  compofed 
in  periods,  but  not  rhetorical  periods— 
Examples  of  the  periods  in  Herodotus.  — 
Cicero  mifiaken  in  faying,  that  there  are 
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no  numbers  in  Herodotus  .—Of  the  fpeech - 
es  in  Herodotus  j — there  are  but  fe"wt 
but  thefe  upon  proper  occaftons  ;—the  mat- 
ter of  them  excellent. — Not  many  reflec- 
tions,  nor  philofophical  and  political  obfer- 
vations ; but  thefe  to  the  purpofe. — One 
example  of  them • — The  dialed!,  in  "which 
he  "writes , Ionic. — He  ufes  much  the  ter- 
minations of  the  datives  plural  in  that 
dial  ell. — No  epithets , fmiles}  or  piclu- 
refque  defcriptions  in  his  file , nor  any  of 
the  firong  figures  ufed  by  Homer.  — One 
figure  of  Homer , much  ufed  by  him,  viz . 
dialogue. — Examples  of  Herodotus'  s dia- 
logue.— His  Jlile  difiinguifhed  in  that 
way  from  that  of  every  other  hifiorian. 
— Herodotus  a religious  hifiorian. — All 
hifiorians , as  "well  as  poets  of  the  higher 
order , ought  to  be  religious. — Herodotus 
not  fuperflitious , or  over  credulous , in 
matters  of  religion. 

BUT,  leaving  fuch  authors  as  Salluft 
and  Tacitus  to  their  admirers,  with- 
out a rival,  at  leaft  for  me  ; — I proceed  to 
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fpeak  of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorian,  and,  I 
think,  the  belt  both  for  matter  and  ftile, 
the  father  of  hiftory,  as  he  is  called>  and 
whofe  nine  books  are  very  properly  na- 
med after  the  nine  Mules.  The  firft  ex- 
cellence of  every  hiftory  is,  as  the  Hali- 
carnafiian  has  obferved  *,  a proper  choice 
of  a fubjefl : And  indeed,  it  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  confidered  in  all  the  works  of 
art ; for,  let  the  execution  be  ever  fo 
good,  if  the  fubjedl  be  mean  and  contemp- 
tible or  in  any  other  refpe£t  ill  chofen, 
the  piece  cannot  be  fine.  Now,  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  Herodotus’s  hiftory  is  the  grandeft 
and  nobleft  that  can  well  be  imagined,  con- 
cluding with  the  greateft  event  which  the 
hiftory  of  man  furnilhes,  (I  mean  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  into  Greece),  whether 
we  confider  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  it,  amounting,  according  to  Herodotus’s 
account,  to  above  5,000,000,  the  greateft 
colle&ion,  I believe,  that  ever  was  made 
of  the  human  race; — the  prodigious  works 
preparatory  to  it,  in  which  the  power  of  men 

* Epift.  ad  Cn.  Pompeium,  cap.  iii. 
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feems  to  have  triumphed  even  over  nature} 
or,  whether  we  confider  the  virtue  of  the 
Greeks  oppofcd  to  l'uch  a wonderful  pow- 
er, and  which  may  be  truly  faid  to  have 
exhibited  Dignum  Dto  Speclaculum ; for 
never  was  fo  manifefted,  not  even  in  the 
fi&ions  of  poets, 

■ ~§>uid  'virtus  et  quid fapientia  pojfit  ; 

or,  laftly,  the  confequences  which  would 
have  happened,  if  Xerxes  had  fucceeded  in 
that  expedition,  and  which  make  it  not 
only  the  greateft  war  that  ever  exilted  in 
the  refpedb  I have  mentioned,  but  alfo  of 
the  greatell  importance  to  mankind.  For, 
if  the  Perlians  had  prevailed}  the  Greeks, 
the  fineft  race  of  people  that  ever  exilled, 
would  have  been  fwallowed  up  and  loll  in 
the  great  empire  of  Perfia,  it  being  the  cul- 
tom  of  the  Perlians,  as  Plato  informs  us* 
to  mix  and  confound  the  races  of  men,  by 
tranfplanting  nations  from  one  country  to 
another}  an  example  of  which  Herodotus 
gives,  in  the  inftance  of  a Thracian  nation* 
viz.  the  Paeonians,  which  Darius,  the  fa- 
Vol.  IV.  3 G 
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ther  of  Xerxes,  tranfplanted  far  into  Afia*. 
With  Greece  would  have  been  loft  all 
learning,  philofophy,  and  fine  arts:  For 
Egypt  was  conquered,  and  become  a part 
of  the  empire  j and,  conf'equently,  the 
learning  and  the  arts  there  deep  in  their 
decline.  A good  deal  of  their  learning,  in- 
deed, had  been  brought  into  Italy  by  Pytha- 
goras,and  was  then  ftill  preferved  amonghis 
fcholars : But  we  know,  that  foon  after  his 
fchoo!  was  difperfed ; and  what  remains 
of  his  philofophy  at  this  day,  we  owe  to 
the  curiofity  and  diligence  of  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  at  that 
time  conquered,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Weftern  and  Northern  parts  of  Europe, 
which  from  them  have  got  all  their  arts 
and  learning,  muft  have  remained,  at  leaft 
for  many  ages  longer,  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity, and,  I believe,  for  ever  ; for  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  we  ever  could  have 
invented  any  liberal  art  or  fcience;  particu- 
larly here  in  Britain,  we  fhould  have  been  no 
better  than  the  favages  of  North  America, 

* Herodotus,  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  et  1 5. 
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and  in  this  refpedt  worfe,  that  we  have 
got  wealth  and  luxury,  againft  which  the 
only  prefervative  is  the  learning  and  philo- 
fophy  of  the  Greeks.  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  the  caufe  of  learning  as  well  as  of  li- 
berty was  at  ftake  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
Xerxes’s  expedition. 

As  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
is  the  nobleft,  with  refpedf  to  its  matter*, 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  fo  it  is  the  moft 
various  and  comprehenfive ; for  it  contains 
the  hiftory  of  all  the  nations  then  known, 
and  of  Greece  among  the  reft,  from  the 
Trojan  war,  where  Homer  leaves  off,  down 
to  the  war  with  Xerxes,  which  happened 

* See  what  farther  the  Halicarnaffian  has  faid,  upon  ' 
the  choice  that  Herodotus  has  made  for  the  fubjeft  of 
his  hiftory  and  his  manner  of  treating  it,  compared 
with  Thucydides’s  choice  of  his  fubjett  and  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  in  his  EpiJlU  to  Pompey , above  quoted, 
cap.  3.  et  fequtti.  where,  among  other  things,  he  has 
obferved,  that  Herodotus’s  fubjedl  has  in  it  a great  deal 
of  philanthropy,  and  muft  have  been  particularly  a- 
greeable  to  his  countrymen  the  Greeks.  And,  I am 
perfuaded,  when  he  recited  his  hiftory  in  the  great  na- 
tional panegyric  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  muft  have 
been  heard  with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  admiration. 


\ 
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only  a generation  before  the  author  li- 
ved. To  this  fo  various  hiftory  he  has 
contrived  to  give  an  unity,  {for  the  an- 
cients efteemed  no  work  of  any  kind 
unlefs  it  was  a whole  or  piece,  without 
which,  they  conceived  no  beauty  in  a- 
py  thing,)  fuch  as  Homer  has  given  to 
each  of  his  two  poems.  And  what  makes 
the  unity  of  his  woik,  is  the  fame  that 
makes  the  unity  of  Homer’s  poems,  name- 
ly, the  fubje£l ; which,  he  tells  us,  is  the 
war  betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
concluded  by  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  in  fo  far  at  leaft,  that  the  war 
ceafed  to  be  offenfive  upon  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  were  contented  after  that 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laft  could  not 
even  do  that,  but  were  conquered  by  the 
Greeks.  This  fubjett  he  has,  like  Homer, 
propofed  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and 
as  Homer  has  begun  his  Iliad  with  narra- 
ting the  caufe  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Aga- 
rnennon  and  Achilles,  which  is  the  fubject 
of  that  poem,  fo  Herodotus  begins  his  bil- 
tory  with  narrating  the  caufe  of  the  war 
betwixt  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the 
lubjedt,  as  1 have  faid,  of  his  work.  Then, 
as  Homer  has  contt ived  to  bring  into  his 
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two  poems,  by  way  of  epifodes,  almoft  all 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  before  his  time,  fo 
Herodotus  has  introduced  into  his  work 
not  only  the  hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and 
Perlians,  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians, 
Affyrians,  Medes,  Scythians,  and  Egyp- 
tians ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
the  world  then  known ; fo  that  as  to  the 
variety  of  the  matter  he  far  exceeds  Ho- 
mer, and  yet  with  all  that  variety  the  u- 
nity  of  the  work  is  ftill  preferred.  For, 
as  the  fubjed  of  his  hiftory  is  the  wars  be- 
twixt the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  as 
all  nations  were  divided  at  that  time  into 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  the  fubjedl  is  com- 
prehenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  the  hifto- 
ries  of  the  feveral  nations,  with  which  he 
fills  up  his  piece;  and,  indeed,  every  thing 
he  relates,  prior  to  Xerxes’s  expedition, 
may  be  Laid  to  be  preparatory  of  that  grand 
event,  which  concludes  his  hiftory.  All 
the  hiftories,  therefore,  above  mentioned 
are  to  be  confidered  as  epifodes  which  he 
has  introduced,  not  abruptly  or  unconnec- 
ted with  what  goes  before  or  follows;  but 
all  of  them,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  are  fome 
way  or  other  connected,  not  only  with  the 
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principal  fubjedt,  but  with  one  another; 
for  he  has  the  art  of  tacking  ftories  toge- 
ther, and  inferring  them  one  into  another, 
like  fo  many  boxes  in  a cafe,  more  than  a- 
ny  other  author  I know,  without  except- 
ing even  Homer;  fo  that  we  infenfibly 
flip  from  one  ftory  to  another,  hardly 
knowing  that  it  is  an  epifode  or  a digref- 
fion.  And,  in  this  refpedt,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  the  Halicarnafiian  has  very 
juftly  given  the  preference  to  Herodotus 
before  Thucydides,  who,  he  fays,  has  con- 
trived it  fo,  as  to  make  of  one  fubjedb,  viz. 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  many  lubjedts  ; 
whereas,  Herodotus  has  had  the  art,  of 
many  fubjedts  to  make  one*.  And,  as 


* Epijlola  ad  Cn.  Pcmpeium,  cap.  3.  This  whole  c- 
piftle  I would  advife  the  learned  reader  to  perufe  very 
411igently,  as  one  of  the  beft  pieces  of  criticifm  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  I have  obferved  fome  errors 
in  it,  whether  of  the  printed  edition  or  the  MS.  I can- 
mot  fay,  but  fome  of  them  may  be  very  cafily  corrected, 
and,  I hope,  will  be  corrected  in  fome  future  edition 
to  be  given  at  Oxford.  I will  only  mention  one,  that 
happens  to  be  under  my  eye.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  epiftle,  where  comparing  the  fubjett  of  Thucydi- 
des with  that  of  Herodotus,  he  wonders  thatThucydides 
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that  is  the  chief  art  of  a poet,  I don’t  won- 
der that  the  Halicarnaftian  gives  to  Hero- 
dotus’s hiftory,  the  name  of  a poem  *, 
which,  I think,  it  much  better  deferves 
than  the  hiftory  of  Thucydides,  to  which 
the  Halicarnaflian  alfo  gives  that  name : 
But  the  truth  is,  that  every  artificial  com- 
pofition,  fuch  as  the  hiftory  of  Thucydi- 
des undoubtedly  is,  may  be  faid  in  fome 
refpe&s  to  be  a poem. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  fafts  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  which  no  doubt  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  every  hiftory,  I have' 
fpoken  elfewheref.  A reader,  who  be- 

fliould  have  taken  for  his  fubjeft,  a war  fo  unfortunate 
to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  the  Athenians,  be- 
ing himfelf  a Greek  and  an  Athenian.  And  he  adds, 

Kai  rxvrx  av  ratt  iti  Hftfitrut  err at,  atMx  ‘an  if  x^atratf  nyat 
A littxiai,  o-rj xrtiylaat  kxi  ran  aAAo f tik.i  x%tavtrtf  ; where 
it  is  evident,  that  the  words  »»  rut  in  Hainan,  have  no 
fenfe  at  all : And,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  that  in  place 
of  them,  we  fhould  read  ev  rut  tpxv^ut,  (or  fome  fuch 
word)  ift*.  And  accordingly,  I obferve  it  is  fo  tranflated. 

# Ibid.  cap.  iii.  in  fine. 

t Ancient  Metaphyilcs,  Vol.  III.  p.  149. 
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lieves  that  men  have  always  been  the  fame 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  we  now  fee 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  more  commu- 
nication betwixt  men  in  ancient  times  and 
fuperior  intelligences,  than  there  is  now, 
will  rejett  the  greater  part  of  the  fads  re- 
lated by  Herodotus,  as  altogether  incredi- 
ble ; and,  for  the  lame  reafon,  he  will  dis- 
believe all  ancient  hiftory,  facred  as  well  as 
prophane.  To  fuch  a reader  I would  give 
the  advice,  which  Lord  Bolingbrocke  gives 
to  the  ftudent  of  hiftory;  not  to  go  farther 
back  in  his  reading,  than  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and  fo  reft  fatisfied  with  mo- 
dern men  and  modern  manners.  As  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  that  no  hiftorian  or 
traveller  was  ever  at  more  pains  to  inform 
himfelf*.  For  the  difeovery  of  truth,  and 
no  other  motive,  he  travelled  over  a great 
part  of  the  world  then  known  ; and  almoft 
all  that  he  relates  of  the  different  countries, 
was  either  what  he  law  himfelf,  or  learned 
from  people  of  the  country.  And,  as  to 
his  veracity,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is 

* Ibidtra. 
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a lye  in  the  whole  book;  though  no  doubt 
he  relates  many  things  that  are  not  true, 
and  which  he  did  not  believe  himfelf,  as 
he  tells  us,  even  when  he  ought  to  have 
believed  it,  as  we  know  now  that  they  were 
certainly  true  *.  There  is  only  one  other 
hiftorian  of  antiquity,  to  whom  we  are  as 
much  obliged  as  to  Herodotus  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  inform  us  concerning  thofe 
ancient  times,  that  is,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled,  as  he  tells  us  j",  thirty  years, 
and  was  in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  which 
he  fpeaks.  But  even  his  hiftory  1 think 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus,  both 
as  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Herodotus,  it  is  almoft 
as  various  as  his  matter ; for  he  has  diver- 
fifted  his  compofition  with  every  figure  of 
conftrudlion,  and  all  the  variety  of  phra- 
feology,  as  well  as  of  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined J ; and  this,  joined  with  the  peculia- 
Vol.  IV.  3 H 

* Ibidem. 

f Lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

f See  Dionyfius,  De  Thucydidc,  cap.  23. 
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* • \ 

xity  of  his  dialed,  makes  his  ftile  very  ob- 
fcure,  even  to  thofe  who  are  matters  of 
the  Greek  language,  if  they  have  not  ve- 
ry diligently  ftudied  his  manner*.  Yet 
• • 

1 

* I can  excufe  the  tranflators  and  commentators, 
when,  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  figures,  and  particularly 
the  figure  of  which  is  not  unfrequent  in 

him,  and  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  dial  eft,  they  mif- 
take  his  meaning,  as  they  do  in  feveral  pafTages  that  L 
have  obfcrved.  But  I cannot  fo  eafily  pardon  them, 
when,  merely  for  want  of  a proper  punftuation,  they 
give  an  abfurd  fenfe,  or  no  fenfe  at  all,  to  a pafTage, 
fuch  as  that  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  is 
no  error  in  the  words,  but  only  in  the  punftuation, 
which  the  new  editor  WefTelingius  might  have 
correfted,  if  he  had  underflood  a note  of  one  Val- 
kenarius  that  he  quotes,  but  which,  it  is  clear  both 
from  his  punftuation  of  the  text,  and  from  his  tranfla- 
tion,  he  did  not  underhand.  I fhall  give  the  pafTage, 
as  I had  pointed  it  in  my  copy  feveral  years  before  this 
new  edition  appeared ; without  adding,  taking  away,  or 
altering  a Tingle  word.  The  paflage  is  in  the  r ith  chap- 
ter of  the  fecond  book,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  or  Red  Tea  as  we  call  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
the  Mediterranean  formed  in  Egypt,  as  he  fuppofes, 
before  the  Delta  was  created'  by  the  river,  he  proves 
the  poffibility  of  fuch  a creation,  by  fuppofing  the 
Nile  to  be  turned  into  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  words 
are  } Ei  at  tfiAotrU  to  gfifpot  ‘ 0 N{<A«f  115  rov . 

Tit  Tit  Agor  filet  xoXtret,  r t flit  y.a\va  jittri;  tovtov  lx%ar- 
trrof  yi  eiTfivftat  £Ts»r;  Zya  (in  y«g  tXnofixi  yt  x«i 
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with  all  this  variety,  he  ftill  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  and  i3 
neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical:  For,  though 
many  readers  may  think  his  ltile  poetical, 
becaufe  he  ufes  many  of  the  words  and 
phral'es  of  Homer,  I am  perfuaded  that 
thofe  words  and  phrafes  were  in  common 
ufe  among  the  Ionians  in  Afia ; and,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  natural  that  it  fliould  be 
fo,  when  we  conlider  that  Homer  was  of 
that  country.  If  they  had  been  efteemed 
among  the  Ionians  poetical  or  glofiematical 


e»r«{  Kay  ys  Js  o r»  xttti c-.fi&atix  *■{«- 

ngov  a ifti  y«»ir.S*i,  aw*  as»  xoAt a;  xxi  araAAa 

tri  TawrK  'vara  Tttrurx  yj  iroTxua  xxi  ,«yr«;  tfyxTixl$  j 

And  the  meaning  of  the  palE-.ge,  this  way  pointed,  is 
plain ; which  is  this  : ‘ If  the  Nile  fhould  run  into  the 
‘ Arabian  gulf,  what  fliould  hinder  that  gulf  to  be  fill— 
‘ ed  up  in  20,000  years?  For  my  part,  I think  it  would 
‘ be  filled  up  in  10,000  years  ; and  if  fo,  how  fliould 
‘ it  have  happened,  that,  in  all  the  time  which  lias 
‘ palled  before  I was  born,  this  gulf,’  (meaning  the  E- 
gyptian  gulf,)  ‘ or  a much  greater  than  this,  fliould  not 
‘ have  been  filled  by  fo  great  and  fo  operative  a river  r* 

1 have  only  farther  to  obl'erve,  that  this  Valkena- 

rius  makes  a foolilh  fcruple  about  the  plu-afe  „ 

ifct  7tiirS«i,  of  which,  I am  perfuaded,  there  are  ma- 
ny examples  to  be  found,  if  it  were  worth  the  while 
to  look  for  them. 
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words,  Herodotus  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  hiftorical  fti!e,  to 
have  ufed  them;  and,  without  their  aid,  he 
knew  as  well  as  any  man  a fecret,  that  is 
but  little  known  now-a-days, — that  of 
making  an  uncommon  ftile  of  common 
words.  It  is  for  this  purpofe,  and  not 
from  any  confufion  of  thought,  'or  in- 
accuracy of  language,  (as  modern  vani- 
ty is  apt  to  believe),  that  he  ufes  thofe 
diforderly  conftru&ions,  as  they  feem  to 
be,  and  thole  prepofterous  arrangements, 
as  it  would  feem,  of  the  different  members 
of  the  fentence,  which  diftinguifh  his  ftile 
very  much  from  common  language,  and 
yet  create  no  difficulty  to  a man  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  manner  of 
the  author.  The  ftile,  therefore,  of  He- 
rodotus is  neither  rhetorical  nor  poetical ; 
for  it  has  not  thofe  antithefes  writh  which 
the  rhetorical  ftile  abounds  fo  much,  nor 
is  it  compofed  in  rhetorical  periods,  though 
he  compofes  very  often  in  long  periods, 
and,  I think,  the  mod  beautiful  periods  of 
the  hiftoric  kind  : But  they  are  not  round- 
ed and  conftri&ed,  or  contorted,  as  the 
ancient  critics  exprefs  it,  like  thofe  of  an 
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oration,  but  loofer  and  of  a more  eafy  and 
natural  flow,  according  to  the  account 
which  I have  given  of  the  hiftorical  period 
in  another  part  of  this  work*.  To  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  pe- 
riods, is  a matter  of  tafte  and  pretty  nice 
difcernment,  dependiag  upon  a fenfe  of 
what  is  proper,  becoming,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjeft,  without  which  we  can  neither 
write  well,  nor  judge  of  good  writing  of 
any  kind.  And  yet,  as  I have  elfewhere 
obferved  t,  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules : 
But,  if  nature  has  beftowed  it  upon  us,  (for 
no  art  can  give  it),  we  {hall  perceive,  that 
a compofition  proper  to  enforce  an  argu- 
ment, or  to  excite  paflion,  muff  be  differ- 
ent from  plain  hiftorical  narrative.  Now, 
I think,  there  is  no  author  who  has  better 
diftinguifhed  thofe  two  compofltions,  or 
whofe  narrative  has  a more  eafy  natural 
flow,  than  that  of  Herodotus-  Of  a peri- 
od of  this  kind  the  Halicarnaflian  has  gi- 
ven us  a very  fine  example  from  the  be- 

* Vol.  III.  p.  368. 

| Page  244.  of  this  Volume. 
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ginning  of  his  hiftory,  where  he  defcribes 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Croefus  ; 
and  the  very  firft  fentence  of  his  hiftory, 
in  which  he  propofes  his  fubjed,  and  in- 
forms us  of  his  defign  in  writing,  is,  I 
think,  a very  good  hiftorical  period.  In 
thofe  periods  of  Herodotus,  there  are  num- 
bers which  pleafe  even  my  ear,  but  muft 
have  pleafed  much  more  the  learned  ear 
of  the  Halicarnaffian.  I therefore  hold, 
that  Cicero  is  much  miftaken,  when  he 
fays,  that  there  are  no  numbers  in  Herodo- 
tus. There  are  not,  indeed,  fuch  numbers 
in  his  hiftory  as  in  Cicero’s  orations ; but 
thefe  numbers  of  Cicero  do  not  pleafe  me 
even  in  the  rhetorical  ftile,  but  they  would 
be  ftill  more  unfuitable  to  the  hiftorical. 

Herodotus,  however,  has  fpeeches  in  his 
hiftory,  as  many  as,  I think,  fhould  be  in 
fuch  a general  hiftory  as  his  : And  they  are 
excellent  for  the  matter,  and  never  intro- 
duced but  upon  a prqper  occafion,  fuch  as 
when  Xerxes  laid  before  his  council  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  invading  Greece  ; 
for,  as  there  were  different  opinions  given 
in  that  council,  his  method  of  dialogue, 
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of  which  I fhall  fpeak  by  and  by,  would 
not  have  been  there  fo  proper.  And,  when 
the  feven  confpirators  againft  the  Magi 
deliberate  what  form  of  government  they 
fhould  eftablilh  after  pulling  them  down, 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  three 
of  them,  three  political  fpeeches,  one  in 
favour  of  each  of  the  three  forms  of  go- 
vernment, fuch  as,  for  the  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  the  fentiments,  may  be  compared 
to  any  in  Thucydides,  or  to  the  famous  o- 
rations  in  Dion  Calfius  of  Moecen!as  and 
Agrippa,  upon  occafion  of  Auguftus’s  deli- 
beration, about  laying  down  the  govern- 
ment, and  reftoring  liberty  to  the  people 
of  Rome. 

There  are  alfo  very  fine  reflexions  in- 
terfperfed  here  and  there  in  his  narration, 
but  only  fparingly  and  upon  proper  occa- 
fions : For  he  is  not  every  where  fenten- 
tious  like  Tacitus,  nor  makes  his  hiftory 
a ledure  upon  politics,  but,  contenting 
himfelf  with  relating  the  fads,  leaves  the 
reader  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  commen- 
tary upon  them.  I fhall  give  only  one 
inftance  of  a very  fliort  but  pertinent  ob- 
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fervation  of  his,  which  (hows,  that,  from 
his  travels  and  obfervations,  he  had  ac- 
quired a very  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  man.  It  is  upon  the  occafion  of 
his  relating  a very  extraordinary  fad  in- 
deed, that  there  was  a people  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Danube, 
who  faid  they  were  a colony  of  the  Medes, 
and  accordingly  wore  the  Median  drefs. 
How  this  fhould  have  happened,  fays  he, 
I do  not  know ; but  ttxv  ytvono  av  ev  tw 
jnctxpy  %fovai  *.  1 Any  thing  may  happen 

‘ in  a long  fpace  of  time.’  And>  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  that  one  can  imagine  and 
is  poflxble  to  have  happened,  but  I believe 
adually  has  happened  fome  time  or  other 
to  the  human  fpecies : And,  particular- 
ly, it  appears,  that,  by  fome  accident  or  a- 
nother,  the  different  races  of  men  have  been 
ftr^ngely  jumbled  together.  Thus,  befides 
this  colony  of  a nation  fo  remote,  found  in 
the  midft  of  nations  quite  different  in  every 
refped,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  there  were  people  of 

* Tefpfichore,  cap.  8. 
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many  different  nations,  fuch  as  Athenians, 
Salaminians,  Arcadians,  Cythnians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  ^Ethiopians  *.  And  this  a- 
grees  with  what  travellers  tell  us  of  fome 
of  the  countries  they  have  difcovered  in 
the  South  Sea,  where  there  arc  found  peo- 
ple of  all  different  colours  and  complex- 
ions, black,  white,  copper-coloured,  red, 
brown,  olive,  and  yellow. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  has  nothing  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  or  political  call,  any  more  than  of  the 
rhetorical.  As  to  his  fpceches,  they  are  but 
few,  for  a reafon  before  mentioned  f : Nor 
Vol.  IV.  ' 3 I 


# Lib.  vii.  cap.  90. 

f Page  430 — That  lie  was  deficient  in  the  Rheto- 
rical ftile,  or  the  ftile  of  debate  and  contention,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Halicarnafiian  ; {De  Thucydide  Judici- 
um, cap.  23.) ; but  he  allows  him  every  other  virtue  of 
ftile.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  no  fpceches  at  all  in  his 
hiftory ; not  only  becaufe  his  hiftory  was  too  general, 
more  general  ftill  than  that  of  Herodotus,  but,  I be- 
lieve, for  another  reafon,  the  fame  for  which  there  arc 
no  fpecches  in  our  modern  hiftories ; namely,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  compofing  them.  . 
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is  the  compofiticn  of  them  fo  rhetorical  as 
I could  have  vvifhed ; for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  practifed  that  ftile  much, 
either  in  writing  or  fpeaking.  I therefore 
think,  that  the  ftile  of  his  fpeeches  is  in- 
ferior to  the  ftile  of  thofe  of  Thucydides, 
and  flill  more  to  that  of  the  orations  of 
Dcmofthenes. 

The  dialed  Herodotus  writes  in  is,  as 
as  I have  obferved,  the  Ionic ; a dialeCt, 
which  I like  better  than  any  other  in  Greek, 
as  being  .more  vocal  than  any  other,  and 
coming  nearer  to  the  language  of  Komcr 
(which  I hold  to  he  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  language  ) and  to  the  ancient  form 
of  language  : For,  I believe,  that  there  has 
been  an  abbreviation  of  words  in  all 
languages  after  they  were  formed,  and 
particularly  a contraction  of  vowels  Hand- 
ing together,  and  of  fyllables;  and  fome 
languages  have  been  in  that  way  made 
worfe,  (as  for  .example  our  own),  and 
none  better.  I like  -therefore  that  con- 
courfe  of  vowels,  which  the  Attic  wri- 
ters ftuin  fo  much:  And  thofe  Homeric 
terminations  of  oicu  and  run  I like  very 
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much,  if  there  be  not  too  many  of  them 
together,  which  fometimes  happens  in  He- 
rodotus *;  but  never  in  Homer.  He  has 
too  a g~eat  many  words  and  phrafes  pecu- 
liar to  the  dialect  in  which  he  writes;  of 
which  Henry  Stephen  and  Camerarius 
have  made  a full  collection,  very  uieful  to 
the  young  Greek  fcholar.  Of' thefe  there 
are  many  to  be  found  in  Homer;  but  I 
do  not  for  that  believe  them  to  be  poetical 
words,  but,  as  I have  fa.;d  t*  the  common 
language  of  the  lonians,  though  not  ufed 
in  the  Attic  dialed  Belides  all  this,  he’ 

* See  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  where  we  have 
the  following  words,  (peaking  of  a nation  he  calls 
*««,  conterminous  to  another  nation  he  Calls  Gurruyi- 

rat.  XuHftiis  di  rovreirt  if  vntn  avTttet  roTrttn  xtti  liter, atxji- 
n UTt  reirt  xurxt  Ivfxxt. — Here  there  iS  a great 

deal  too  much  jingle  \ but  fuch  enajnples  are  very  rare. 
In  Homer,  we  have  only  two  fuch  rhymes  together, 
and  never  but  in  his  fimilies,  where  he  deferibes  fome 
very  pleafurable  object,  and  wants  to  make  his  veri’e 
very  fweet  and  flowing ; as  In  the  flmile  of  the  night- 
ingale, in  the  Odyfley,  he  has  this  line, 

i»  ■xixuXoifi  TUdiiin. 

t page  427. 

f I recollect  a paflage  in  his  third  boo!:,  where,  I am 
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ufes  many  of  thofe  figures  of  conftru&ion 
above  mentioned  *,  which,  though  they 
throw  the  ftile  quite  out  of  common  idiom, 
yet,  as  they  are  ufed  by  Herodotus,  create 
no  obfcurity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ferve 
very  often  to  make  the  ftile  more  perfpi- 
cuous  than  it  would  otherwife  be. 

He  ufes  too,  as  Homer  does,  frequent 
repetitions  of  the  fame  word,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  pronoun  xurot,  by  which  he 
connects  very  well  the  fenfe  of  his  long 
periods.  He  alfo  ufes  recapitulations,  as 
Homer  does,  which  gives  a great  perfpi- 
cuity  to  his  narrative.  But,  though  he  u- 
fes  an  arrangement  of  words  artificial  e- 
nough,  he  has  not  thple  violent  hyper  ba- 
tons which  we  find  in  Homer,  and  which 


perfuaded,  he  had  Homer  in  view.  It  is  where  Homer  de- 
fcribes  Bellerophon  going  to  Lycia,  ©>*<»  <tut  Knvfc.it i x*f*- 
w>:.  This  he  applies  to  the  confpirators  againft  the  Magi, 
when  they  went  to  attack  them  in  their  palace.  But 
he  has  not  ufed  the  fame  words ; if  he  had  done  fo,  it 
would  have  been  poetry.;  but  he  has  faid,  Qttn 

X^iVfciioi. 

* Page 
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are  very  proper  for  the  poetical  ftile,  but 
not  for  profe.  Neither  are  the  parenthefes, 
with  which  he  diverfifies  his  ftile,  fo  long 
as  fome  of  Horner’s.  And,  as  to  epithets, 
fimiles,  and  pi&urefque  defcriptions,  which 
are  the  proper  ornaments  of  the  poetical 
ftile,  and  by  which,  mere  than  by  any 
thing  elfe,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  profe, 
he  has  nothing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  figure  of  com- 
pofition  which  Homer  has  ufed  very 
much,  and  in  which  Herodotus  has  imi- 
tated him  more  than  any  other  hiftorian  ; 
and  indeed,  it  is  the  diftinguilhing  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  his  hiftorical  ftile,  and  makes 
his  hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  obferves*, 
as  beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any 
poem.  The  figure  I mean  is  dialogue,  by 
which  he  has  made  his  compolition  in  fome 
fort  dramatical,  and  has  given  it  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  poetry,  the  imitation 
of  characters  and  manners,  though,  as  I 

* De  'Thucydide  Judicium , cap.  23. 
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have  elfewhere  obferved  *,  it  be  one  rea- 
fon,  betides  the  ignorance  of  ancient  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  that  makes  the  modern 
reader,  not  acquainted  with  this  art  of 
writing  hiftory,  be’ieve  the  Tories  in  He- 
rodotus to  be  no  better  than  poetical  fic- 
tions. But  fu eh  readers  fliculd  conflder, 
that  this  is  the  . 10ft  ancient  vray  of  wri- 
ting hiftory ; and  that  the  moft  authentic, 
as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  hiftory  in  the 
world,  is  writ.cn  r.s  much,  cr  more  in  dia- 
logue than  the  of  -keredetus. 

I i 

To  quote  all  the  dialogues  in  Herodo- 
tus, would  be  to  tranferibe  a ■Treat  part  of 
his  hiftory:  I {hull  therefore  mention  on- 
ly one  or  tv/o  of  them,  by  . 'ay  of  exam- 
ple. In  the  very  beginning  ®f  his  hiftory, 
where  he  relates  the  ftory  of  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  he  introduces  a dialogue 
betwixt  him  and  his  favourite  Gyges,  by 
which  the  folly  of  the  King  is  better  fhown 
than  it  could  have  been  by  any  reflections 
of  the  author,  and  much  more  properly 

* Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  366. — Alfo  Vol.  III.  of 
Anc.  Metaph.  p.  148. 
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than  if  he  had  interrupted  his  narrative 
by  fuch  refle&ions.  And  the  ftory  of  Par- 
ris coming  with  Helen  to  Egypt,  with, 
what  paflsd  betwixt  him  and  the  Egyptian 
King,  he  has  alfo  related  by  way  of  dia- 
logue ; and  a very  fine  dialogue  I think 
it  is,  in  which  he  has  both  aggravated  the 
crime  of  Paris,  much  more  properly  than 
if  he  had  let  his  ftory  ftand  ftill  to  do  it, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  given  us  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  King,  which  is 
better  done  by  introducing  him  fpeak- 
ing,  than  by  any  defeription.  The  long- 
ed dialogue  in  Elerodous,  and,  I think, 
the  beft,  is  the  converfatlon.  betwixt  De- 
maratus,  the  exiled  Spartan  King,  and 
Xerxes  juft  come  from  the  review  of  his 
prodigious  forces : For,  upon  the  one  fide, 
the  pride  and  infolence  of  a young  mo- 
narch, who  had  armed  and  collected  to- 
gether a great  part  of  the  human*  race, 
and  had  covered  the  land  with  his  armies 
and  the  fea  with  his  fleets,  his  inexperience 
and  ignorance  of  liberty  and  its  effedls 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  fentiments 
naturally  thence  arifing,  are  finely  fet 
forth:  On  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom, 
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the  experience,  ?.nd  the  knowledge  of  De- 
maratus,  particularly  of  that  of  which 
Xerxes  was  totally  ignorant,  I mean  li- 
berty, are  very  well  reprefented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Herodotus  has  with 
great  propriety  given  to  his  hiftory  one  of 
the  greatell  beauties,  as  I have  obferved  *, 
of  writing,  and  has  diftinguifhed  his  ftile 
of  hiftory  in  that  way  from  every  other 
hiftorical  ftile.  Nor  do  I know  any  other 
hiftorian,  that  has  fo  much  as  attempted  to 
imitate  his  dialogue,  except  Thucydides, 
but  very  unfortunately  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Halicarnaftian  f . 

I think,  therefore,  that  the  ftile  of  He- 
rodotus is  the  molt  agreeably  diverftfied, 

* Page  590. — 391. 

• 

■j-  This  dialogue  of  Thucydides  is  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  hiftory,  beginning  p.  400  of  Harry  Stephen’s  e- 
dition,  and  is  continued  for  feveral  pages,  being  very 
much  longer  than  any  of  Herodotus ; and  is  truly,  as 
tl:  ■ Halicarnaflian  obferves,  departing  intirely  from  the 
hiftorical  ftile,  and  making  a drama  inftead  of  a hiftory. 
See  his  obfervations  upon  it,  De  Thitcydidt  Judicium , 
cap.  38. 
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And,  upon  the  whole,  the  mod  beautiful 
ftile  of  hiftory  that  ever>was  written. 

I cannot  conclude  this  eulogium  of  He- 
rodotus, without  obferving  what  the  Ha- 
licarnaflian  thinks  deferves  to  be  noticed 
in  every  hiftorian,  and  that  is  the  difpofi- 
tion  and  character  of  the  writer ; and  he 
obferves,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  the  character  of  Herodotus, 
delighting,  as  he  does,  in  the  fuccefs  of 
the  good,  and  grieved  with  their  misfor- 
tunes. But  he  has  not  tnentioned  one 
thing  in  his  chara&er,  which  I admire  ve- 
ry much,  that  he  is  a religious  hiftorian, 
fhowing  his  firm  belief,  not  only  that  there 
is  a God,  but  th^t  his  providehce  directs 
the  events  of  human  life,  as  well  as  the 
operations  of  nature.  Who  has  not  this 
knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things 
cannot  write  well  of  the*  affairs  of  men, 
any  more  than  he  could  give  a good  hifto- 
ry of  a particular  nation,  without  know- 
ing how  that  nation  is  governed ; nor  can 
he  promote  that  prime  virtue,  piety,  with- 
out which  no  other  virtue  can  be  perfect* 

Vol.  IV.  3 K 
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nor  can  there  he  any  real  happinefs  among 
men.  To  recommend  this  virtue,  1 hold 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  hiftorian,  as  well  as 
of  poets  of  the  higher  kind,  fuch  as  the 
heroic  and  tragic  *.  I therefore  intirely  dif- 


* That  the  Gods  govern  the  affairs  of  men,  and  di- 
re<?t  the  events  of  human  life,  is  the  moral  of  the  Ili- 
ad, Odyfley,  and  zEneid ; about  which  fome  modern 
critics  have  faid  fo  much  to  fo  little  purpofe.  And  as 
to  the  tragic  poets,  Euripides  commonly  concludes  hi9 
tragedies  in  this  manner  ; 


IteAAct  J’  KtXxruf  >{mniiri  fi««, 

K*I  1CL  »WC  ITIAW0IJ* 

Tw*  5’  ‘ikji 

Tut)  2’  U7Fi/3n  TC  E xqxypec. 

See  what  I have  further  faid  in  Volume  I.  of  Ancient 
Metaphyfics,  p.  498.  of  a governing  providence  and 
a prefent  Deity,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  the 

affairs  of  men. To  which  I will  add  a pafTage 

from  Cicero,  where,  after  enumerating  feveral  things 
in  which  other  nations  excelled  his  countrymen,  he 
adds,  * Sed  pietate  ac  religionc  atque  hac  una  fapi- 
« entia,  quod  Dcorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  re- 
* gi  gubernarique  perfpeximus,  omnes  gentes  nationef- 

« que  fuperavimus..’ Oratio  de  Harufpicum  Refpcnfts 

And,  to  this  belief,  I am  perfuaded,  they  owed  cheifly 
their  glory  and  the  conqucft  of  the  world. 


f 
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approve  of  fuch  hiftorians  as  Tacitus  and 
his  modern  imitators,  who  either  fay  no- 
thing at  all  of  providence,  or,  what  is 
worle,  profefs  to  believe  that  human  af- 
fairs are  governed  either  by  blind  chance 
or  fatal  neceflity*;  which  inuft  put  an  end 
at  once  to  all  pratftical  piety,  as  much  as 
the  Epicurean  philosophy  did  of  old. 

Although  Herodotus  was  religious,  ve- 
ry religious,  yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  over  credulous  even  in  religi- 
ous, matters.  The  ftory  told  him  by  the 
Chaldeans,  that  Jupiter  Belus  came  down 
and  lay  upon  a couch  prepared  for  him  in 


* See  Tacitus’s  Annals,  lib.  vi.  chap.  22.  And  in 
his  book  De  Moribus  Gertnancrum , cap.  4 6.  fpeaking 
of  a favage  people  in  Germany,  he  fays,  that  being 

* Securi  adverfus  homines,  fecuri  adverfus  Dcos,  rcm 
< diflkillimam  aflecuti  funt,  ut  illis  ne  voto  quidem  o- 

* pus  fit.’  This  is  averting  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  man’s 
independency  upon  fuperior  beings,  even  if  thofe  beings 
were  difpofed  to  middle  with  human  affairs,  which,  in 
the  paifage  above  quoted  from  the  annuls,  he  fays,  it  was 
believed  by  many,  (and  among  thefe  I number  himfelf,) 
that  they  did  not,  but  that  human  affairs,  were  go- 
verned, as  I have  faid,  either  by  blind  chance  or  fatal 
neceflity. 


' 
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his  temple  in  Babylon,  attended  by  a wo- 
’man  confecrated  to  his  fervice>  he  fays  he 
does  not  believe,  though  he  was  told  the 
fame  ftory  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  of  their 
Jupiter  in  Thebes*:  And  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  did  he  believe  what  the  fame  E- 
gyptian  priefts  told  him,  of  two  wolves 
conducting  a blind-folded  prieft  to  a tem- 
ple of  Ceres,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  fta- 

dia,  and  bringing  him  back  again 

* 

That  Herodotus  believed  in  dreams  and 
in  oracles,  is  no  doubt  true  : And,  if  on 
that  account  he  is  to  be  reckoned  fuper- 
ftitious  and  credulous,  we  muft  make  the 
fame  charge  againft  the  whole  ancient 
world,  both  civilized  and  barbarous.  For 
my  own  part,  I believe  that  even  now, 
in  thefe  degenerate  days>  though  not  fo  fre- 
quently as  in  ancient  timesj  there  is  fome- 
times,  upon  particular  occafions,  and  for 
wife  and  good  purpofes,  a communication 
betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  intelli-* 


* Lib.  i.  cap.  $.  /I. 

-j-  Lib.  ii.  cap.  j.  *.  j8. 
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gences  in  our  fleep ; of  which  I have  known, 
in  my  time  inftances,  not  only  vouched  by 
moft  credible  teftimonies,  but  verified  by  e- 
vents  of  public  notoriety  : And  I have  not 
yet  learned,  that  the  ancient  Greek  oracles, 
which  were  univerfally  underftood  to  be 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  directing  them, 
in  all  their  affairs  of  moment,  were  mere 
impofture  and  prieftcraft ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, 1 believe,  as  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  did,  that  they  proceeded  from 
fuperior  intelligences,  whether  good  or  bad 
I determine  not,  but  which  were  allowed 
to  guide  the  councils  of  men,  till  the  co- 
ming of  our  Saviour  put  an  end  to  them. 
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An  accouut  of  the  file  and  manner  of  three 
other  Greek  hiflorians : Firji , of  Thucydi- 
des ; — his  file  is  profe , but  made  harfh 
and  obfcure,  by  the  affeClation  of  fingu- 
larity  ; — by  this  affectation,  the  tafe  of 
other  arts  have  been  fpoiled , as  well  as 
of  writing. — The  J'econd  Greek  hiforian 
mentioned  in  this  chapter , is  Xenophon; 
—his  fide  perfectly  different ; — too  ftmple 
and  too  little  Attic ; — more  of  the  file  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hifiory ; — a- 
bounds  too  much  with  characters  ; — fome 
apology  for  that. — The  laf  Greek  hifori- 
an mentioned  in  this  chapter , is  Diodorus 
Siculus ; — in  file  much  inferior  to  either 
Herodotus  or  Xenophon , — and  more  fill 
in  point  of  matter ; — his  account  of  fome 
great  events  mere  fClions. — Other  Greek 
hiflorians , fuch  as  Dion  Caflius  and  Ap- 
pianj  have  ufed  the  fame  freedom  with 


\ 
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truth. — General  obfervations.—Of  the 
great  excellency  of  contemporary  hijlorians 
above  the  compilers  of  hiflory. 

HAVING  been  fo  full  upon  Herodo- 
tus, who,  I muft  confefs,  is  my  fa- 
vourite hiftorian,  being,  in  pay  opinion, 
the  moft  inftru&ive  as  well  as  the  moft 
pleafant  of  all  hiftorians,  I will  be  very 
fhort  upon  the  fubjeft  of  other  three 
Greek  hiftorians,  of  whom  I am  to  treat 
in  this  chapter.  The  firft  of  them  is  Thu- 
cydides, of  whofe  ftile  I have  fpoken  at 
fome  length,  in  the'  third  volume  of  this 
work  *.  It  is,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  ob- 
ferves,  a moft  extraodinary  ftile  of  hiftory, 
fuch  as  no  author  before  him  wrote,  nor 
has  any  fince.  Yet  it  is  profe ; for  the 
words  are  not  poetical,  and  the  figures  of 
compofition  are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  in 
profe  as  well  as  in  poetry : But  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  and  fome  of  them  too 
far  removed  from  common  fpeech  ; nor  is 
there  enough  of  plain  work,  which  is  a fault 


• Chap.  xi.  p.  198.  199. 
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in  the  writing  art,  as  well  as  in  any  other. 
He  has  fhown,  more,  I think,  than  any  o- 
ther  autho^  that  thofe  figures  of  words, 
by  which  the  ftile  is  diftinguifhed  from 
common  fpeech,  may  be  ufcd  to  fuch  ex- 
cels, as  to  make  the  ftile  harfh  and  un- 
couth, and  not  at  all  natural  or  perfuafive: 
For  a ftile  fo  laboured  and  fo  artificial, 
does  not  difpofe  us  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  fads  related ; and,  in  that  refped,  his 
ftile  is  exceedingly  different  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  truth  and  fincerity.  His  narrative, 
however,  is  intelligible  enough  to  a good 
Greek  fcholar ; but  in  his  orations,  in 
which  he  abounds,  I think,  more  than  any 
other  hiftorian,  his  arguments  are  fo  crowd- 
ed and  complicated  together,  that  they  are 
little  better  than  a riddle.  His  numbers 
too  are  harfh  and  uncouth,  and  his  caden- 
ces as  abrupt,  and  fuch  as  cheat  the  ear 
almoft  as  much,  as  thofe  of  Tacitus.  In 
fhort,  he  is  a moll  ftriking  example  of  the 
danger  of  affeding  Angularity,  and  endea- 
vouring to  diftinguilh  one’s  felf  in  that  way 
from  all  the  other  writers  before  you, 
which,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us.  was 
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Thucydides's  motive  for  writing  fo  extra- 
ordinary a ftile  of  hiftory  * ; and,  indeed, 
it  is  the  way  by  which  the  tafte  of  all  the 
arts,  poetry  as  well  as  profe  writing,  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architecture,  has  been 
at  different  times  corrupted.  Thucydides 
thought,  that,  if  he  wrote  a plain  and  per- 
fpicuous  ftile,  it  would  not  be  new  and  fin- 
gular;  he  therefore  laboured  to  make  it  ob- 
feure,  that  is,  he  laboured  to  write  ill,  which 
is,  as  I have  obferved  elfewhere  f,  one  of 
the  greateft  faults  that  any  ftile  can  have, 
and  which,  more  than  any  other,  offends 
the  judicious  reader. 

The  fecond  Greek  hiftorian  I ftiall  men- 
tion in  this  chapter,  is  Xenophon,  whofe 
ftile  is  perfectly  different,  and  goes,  I think, 
to  the  other  extreme  ; for  it  is  rather  too 
plain  and  fimple,  and  is  more  the  ftile  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  than  of  hiftory.  His 
expedition  of  Cyrus  abounds  too  much 
with  characters,  and  in  that  refpeCt  is  too 
Vol.  IV.  3 L 

* Dionyfius,  De  Thucydidc  Judicium , cap.  24. 

f Vol.  III.  lib.  iv.  chap.  10.  p.  182.  183. 
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like  to  biography  *.  They  are  no  doubt 
very  inftrudive  and  entertaining,  and  in 
fuch  a woik  as  The  life  of  *1 gefilaus , or  The 
education  of  Cyrus , are  very  proper  : But, 
in  a piece  of  hiftory,  fuch  as  The  retreat 
of  the  10,000,  I think  they  are  not  fo 
proper,  and  far  lefs  in  the  hiftory  of  a na- 
tion. Even  in  the  hiftory  of  one  war  only, 
fuch  as  the  Peloponnefian,  Thucydides  has 
been  fo  judicious  as  not  to  introduce  them. 
But  Xenophon,  being  bred  in  the  fchool 
of  morals  under  Socrates,  has  adorned  e- 
Ven  his  hiftory  with  charaders  and  man- 
ners, which  he  appears  to  have  underftood 
perfedly  well. 

But,  in  defence  of  Xenophon,  may  be 
faid  what  cannot  be  laid  in  behalf  of  our 
modern  hiftorians,  that  the  Jnabafts  was 
the  hiftory  of  the  greateft  event  of  the  life 
of  a fingle  man ; fo  that  it  may  be  conft- 
dered  as  a kind  of  biography,  in  which  it 
was  very  proper  to  give  the  character  of 
Cyrus,  and  not  improper  to  give  alfo  the 
charaders  of  fomc  of  the  principal  perfons 
concerned  with  him  in  that  expedition; 
whereas,  in  his  ilellenica , or  hijlory  of 

* Page  397.  of  this  Volume. 
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Greece,  it  would  have  been  improper;  and 
accordingly  he  has  not  done  it. 

The  laft  Greek  hiftorian  I fhall  mention 
in  this  chapter,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  whofe 
ftile  certainly  deferves  the  eulogium  that 
Photius  gives  it,  of  not  being  too  Attic . 
But,  1 think,  it  is  too  little  Attic,  by  which 
1 mean  that  it  is  too  little  ornamented,  and 
too  like  to  common  ipeech:  And,  though 
it  have  a great  deal  of  the  fimplicity  of 
Xenophon,  it  has  not  his  fweetnefs,  nor 
thofe  Attic  graces,  which  abound  in  his 
ftile. 

As  to  his  matter , though  his  plan  be  more 
comprehenfive  than  that  of  Herodotus, 
he  is  more  inferior,  both  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  matter  than  in  point  of 
jlilc.  And  he  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a worfe  affedation  than  that  of  Thucydi- 
des, which  was  to  diilinguifh  himielf  from 
the  authors  that  had  written  before  him 
in  the  relation  of  fads,  fo  as  to  appear 
quite  new  and  original  in  that  reiped. 
This  mull  be  evident  to-  every  man,  who 
compares  his  hiftory  of  Xerxes’s  invafion 
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of  Greece,  with  the  fame  hiftory  given  us 
by  Herodotus;  arid,  particularly,  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  fea  fights  at  Arte- 
m ilium,  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  but,  a- 
bove  all,  of  the  famous  adtion  at  1 hermo- 
pylae,  of  which  he  has  made  a mod  ro- 
mantic Itory,  by  telling  us,  that  the  Spar- 
tans, in  the  night  time,  penetrated  into 
the  Perfian  camp,  and  got  even  to  the  tent 
of  Xerxes,,  where  they  killed  every  body 
except  Xerxes  himfelf ; and  then,  the  day 
breaking,  the  whole  Perfian  army  was  a- 
larmed,  and  furrounding  the  Greeks,  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
This  is  a fidtion,  which,  though  it  had 
been  more  credible  in  itlelf,  never  could 
have  pafied  for  truth  at  the  time,  or  near 
the  time,  when  the  adlion  at  Thermopylae 
happened ; becaufe  the  monument  of  the 
Spartans  that  fell  there,  was  then  (landing 
upon  a little  riling  ground,  in  the  narrow- 
ed: part  of  the  pafs,  near  to  the  wall 
which,  the  Perfians  demolifhed,  and  tum- 
bled the  ruins  of  it  upon  the  Greeks*. 


* Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  223.  225. 
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And  he  has  given  us  a hiftory  of  The  re- 
treat of  the  10,000,  very  different  from 
the  account  given  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  that  retreat. 

Nor  is  Diodorus  Siculus  the  only  ancient 
' author,  who  has  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
pleafure  of  telling  wonderful  ftories  at  the 
expence  of  truth.  Dion  Caffius  has  given 
us  a defeription  of  Caefar’s  battle  with  A- 
rioviflus,  very  different  from  that  which 
Caefar  himfelf  has  given,  yet  not  fo  dif- 
ferent as  a late  editor  and  tranflator  of  this 
author  has  made  it.  The  name  of  this 
editor  is  Samuel  Reimerus , who  has  pu- 
blifhed  an  edition  of  Dion  Caffius  in  fo- 
lio at  Hamburgh,  in  1750,  but,  like  fe- 
veral  of  the  late  German  editors,  appears 
not  to  have  underftood  the  language  of  his 
author:  For  he  has  made  this  author  de- 
feribe  the  Romans  as  doing  a thing  in  t;his 
battle,  which  they  certainly  did  not  do, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  have  done.  They 
came  on,  fays  he,  to  the  attack  before  they 
were  in  perfed  order,  and  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  they  deprived  the  barbarians  of 
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the  ufe  of  their  darts,  in  which  they  con- 
fided fo  much,  and  even  of  their  long 
fwords  ; fo  that  they  were  obliged  imme- 
diately to  take  to  their  fhort  fwords  or 
daggers.  Now,  it  is  .evident,  both  from 
the  words  of  this  particular  paflage,  and 
from  Dion’s  whole  narrative  of  the  battle, 
as  well  as  from  Caefar’s  account  of  it,  that  it 
wastheGermans  who  came  on  in  this  barba- 
rous and  diforderly  manner,  nottheRomansj 
and  they  made  the  attack  with  fuch  velocity, 
(fo  great,  that  I fhould  not  have  believed 
it  was  poflible,  if  it  had  been  related  by  a- 
ny  other  author  than  Julius  himfelf),  that 
the  Romans  in  a fair  field,  not  furprifed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  had  offered 
battle  fome  days  before,  and  to  whofe 
camp  they  advanced  that  very  day  in  or- 
der of  battle,  loft  the  ufe  of  their  pilumy 
a weapon  to  which,  as  Dion  fays,  they 
trufted  very  much.  And  indeed  they  had 
good  reafon : For  it  was  the  beft  miflive 
that  ever  was  ufed  by  heavy-armed  men, 
at  lead  fince  the  heroic  times ; to  which 
they  owed,  in  a great  meafure,  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Hehetii , according  to  the 
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account  Caefar  has  given  us  of  that  battle  ; 
with  which,  in  another  defcribed  by  Cae- 
far, they  killed  the  whole  firft  rank  of  the 
Gauls  ; and  with  which,  as  Livy  tell  us, 
they  killed  even  elephants.  But  this  is 
an  error,  not  of  Dion  Caffius,  but  of  his 
editor  and  tranflator,  who  has  plainly  af- 
cribed  to  the  Romans,  what  Dion  has  faid 
of  the  Barbarians : But  it  is  the  error  of 
the  author  to  make  the  Germans  not  at- 
tack in  a phalanx,  as  Julius  Caefar  faid 
they  did ; but,  after  they  were  beat  and 
were  going  off,  then  to  form  different 
phalanxes  of  about  300  men  each,  which 
flood  like  fo  many  towers,  with  the  men 
fo  clofely  joined  together  that  they  did 
not  fall  when  they  were  killed  by  the 
Romans ; which  no  doubt  is  told  as  a cir- 
cumftance  of  wonder,  and,  I believe,  was 
the  reafon  for  contriving  thofe  ftrange  tow- 
er-like phalanxes.  Dion  is  the  lels  to  be 
excufed  for  fuch  fi&ions,  that  he  mull 
have  feen,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing, Julius  Ceafar’s  own  account  of  the 
battle.  As  he  is  very  fond  of  fpeech-ma- 
king,  as  well  as  of  fuch  romantic  deferip- 
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tionsj  ho  has  given  us  a fpeech  of  Julius 
Caefar,  which  was  certainly  made  before 
this  battle,  and  indeed  was  very  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  animate  his  men,  who 
were  fo  much  difcouraged  by  the  frightful 
accounts  they  had  heard  of  Arioviftus  and 
his  Germans,  that  he  was  in  hazard  of 
being  deferled  by  them.  This  fpeech  in 
Dion  is  among  the  longeft  we  have  in 
hiftory,  confifting  of  near  feven  columns 
in  folio,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  edition  a- 
bove  mentioned;  whereas  the  fpeech  real- 
ly made  is,  as  Caefar  has  given  it  us,  a 
ihort  fpeech,  but  very  much  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  long  one  of  D:on.  And 
he  has  not  given  us  at  all  what  paffed  in 
the  conference  betwixt  Julius  and  Ario- 
viftus, though  he  has  told  us  in  general, 
that  there  was  fuch  a conference ; where- 
as, Caefar  has  related  at  fomc  length,  what 
paffed  on  both  fides,  from  which  we  learn, 
what  the  pretenlions  were,  both  of  the 
Romans  and  of  Arioviftus,  and  by  what 
reafons  they  were  fupported ; which,  I 
think,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  reader 
fhould  know  : And  it  is  no  doubt  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  an  hiRorian  to  relate  the  caufes 
and  reafons  of  a war,  as  well  as  the  events 
of  it. 

His  account  of  the  battle  of  Pharfalia- 
is  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  A- 
rioviRus’s  battle/  Caefar’s  defcription  of 
this  decifive  a&ion  betwixt  him  and  Pom- 
pey  is  the  beR  I ever  read  of  any  battle ; 
but  Dion  thought  it  below  him  to  copy  it, 
and  has  given  us  a battle  of  his  own,  very 
different  indeed  from  that  of  Julius. » In 
the  firR  place,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make 
a pathetic  tragedy  of  it,  by  telling  us,  that 
the  legions,  before  they  engaged,  Rood  fa- 
cing one  another  for  fome  time,  deeply 
affe&ed  with  the  thought  that  Romans 
were  to  light  againR  Romans,  fons  with 
their  fathers,  brothers  with  brothers,  and 
triends  with  friends ; and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  advance  to  the  charge,  even 
by  the  lignals  of  battle  given  by  the  gene- 
rals, but  continued  Rill  to  Rand  motionlefs, 
and,  he  adds,  weeping  and  lamenting;  nei- 
ther did  they  begin  the  engagement,  till 
Vol.  IV.  ^ M 
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the  foreign  auxiliaries  fhowed  them  the 
way.  Now,  this  is  not  only  a fiction,  but 
an  ablurd  and  incredible  fndion  ; for  it  is 
certain,  that  men  fight  with  more  animofi- 
ty  in  civil  than  in  foreign  wars  ; and  it  was 
particularly  fo  in  thel'e  civil  wars  among  the 
Romans,  called  by  Lucan  bella  plufqunm  ci- 
<uilia  ; an  cxpreflion,  which,  if  it  has  any 
good  meaning,  mud  denote  that  thefc  wars 
were  fiercer,  and  carried  on  with  more  ani- 
mofity  than  even  civil  wars  commonly  are. 
That  there  was  no  backwardnefs,  at  lead: 
in  Caefur’s  army,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatell  keennels  to  fight,  is  evident 
from  the  dory  he  tells  us  of  Cradinus  the 
centurion,  which  nobody  can  believe  to  be 
a lye.  2 d/y,  In  the  defeription  of  the  battle 
lie  is  as  circumdantial  as  any  poet:  But  his 
circumdanccs  are  not  fo  well  chpfen  as 
thofe  of  Homer’s  battles;  for  they  are  trivi- 
al and  cominor,  to  all  battles,  Inch  as  thefe  ; 
— ‘ Some  were  dying,  fome  purfuing;  fome 
‘were  vanquiflied,  fome  were  victorious ; 

* fome  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  thofe 

* thatwoundedthem:’  Andtheonly  remark- 
able circumdance  he  mentions,  but  which  I 
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think  incredible,  is,  that  fome,  who  were  kill- 
ed by  their  friends  and  relations,  did,  when 
they  were  dying,  fend,  in  the  middle  of  tire 
battle,  their  laft  commands  to  their  friends 
and  families  at  home,  by  thole  who  had 
killed  them.  And,  InjUy^  he  has  omitted 
to  relate  that  order  and  difpofition  of  the 
battle,  by  which  Julius  gained  the  victo- 
ry; I mean  the  drafting  out  of  his  third 
line  fix  cohorts,  and  making  of  them  a 
fourth  line,  which,  upon  a fignal  given, 
attacked  Pompey’s  cavalry,  in  which  he 
was  much  fuperior  to  Caefar;  and,  acccr- 
dingly,  they  had  got  the  better  of  Caefar’s 
cavalry,  when  thefe  fix  cohorts  fell  upon 
them,  and,  as  Pompey  had  negie&cd  to 
provide  a corps  de  referve  of  infantry  to 
lupport  them,  drove  them  olT  the  field; 
then  cut  to  pieces  Pompey’s  archers  and 
flingers  ; and,  laft  of  all,  flanked  and  fur- 
rounded  Pompey’s  legions,  who  were  ftill 
making  a flout  refinance,  though  Pompey, 
by  fooliihlv,  as  I think,  altering  the  Roman 
method  of  running  on  to  the  attack,  and 
making  his  men  ftand  motionlefs  in  the  line 
to  receive  the  enemies  charge»  had  done  a 
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great  deal  to  damp  their  fpirit  and  resolu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  lelfcn  the  force  of  their 
fpears,  which  mult  have  been  thrown  with 
much  greater  force  when  they  were  run- 
ning, than  when  they  were  Handing  Hill. 
This  battle,  therefore,  Cacfar  did  not 
gain,  as  he  modellly  lays  he  gained  the 
mod  of  his  battles,  ‘ by  the  valour  of  his 
*•  loldiers,’  but  by  his  own  conduct,  and  his 
fuperioiity  in  genius  and  military  fkill  to 
his  antagonifl  Pompey.  In  one  particular, 
however,  he  gives  great  praife  to  his  fol- 
diers  even  in  this  battle  ; for  he  fays,  that 
they,  perceiving  Pompey’s  foldiers  did  not 
advance  to  meet  them,  flopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  courlc,  and  took  breath,  not  . 
by  any  command  from  him,  which  there 
was  no  time  to  give,  but  taught,  as  he  fays, 
by  their  great  experience  in  war  ; the  con- 
fequenee  of  which  was,  that  Pompey’s  de- 
lign,  of  taking  them  breathlefs  and  ex - 
hauflcd  by  fo  long  a courfe,  was  not  only 
difappointed,  but  turned  againfl  him. 

Appian,  in  his  hiflory  of  the  Roman  ci- 
vil wars,  has  given  us  much  the  fame  ac-  . 
count  of  this  battle,  but  not  quite  fo  po?-* 
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tical,  nor  fo  much  loaded  with  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  much  better  language,  as  he 
lived  in  a better  age,  and  .is  a much  more 
elegant  writer  than  Dion,  who,  I think, 
is  among  the  word:  writers  of  later  times ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  fo  bad,  till  we  come 
down  to  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
when  they  wrote  a language  that  was  nei- 
ther Greek  nor  Latin,  but  a mixture  of 
both,  and  hardly  intelligible.  But  he  has 
a defcription  of  another  battle,  viz*  the 
battle  of  Zama,  which  1 think  more  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  than  any  thing  to  be 
found  even  in  Dion  Caffius : For  he  has 
made  quite  a Homeric  battle  of  it,  the  ge- 
nerals, as  he  tells  us,  fighting  hand-  to 
hand  with  one  another,  Hannibal  firft  with 
Scipio,  whom  he  wounded  and  difmount- 
ed,  and  then  with  Mafinifla  the  Numidian 
King:  And  he  has  omitted  to Jtell  us,  as 
Dion  has  done  in  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  how  the  victory  was 
gained ; namely,  by  Scipio’s  fuperiority 
in  horfc,  of  which  Polybius,  the  mod  ju- 
dicious and  authentic  hiftorian,  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us. 
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And  here  I cannot  help  obferving,  that 
almoft  all  thefe  later  hifforians  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  Dion  Caffius  and  Ap- 
pian,  have  made  their  hillories  rather  rhe- 
torical and  poetical  exercifcs,  than  authen- 
tic narratives,  and  have  ftudied  more -to 
amufe  and  furprife  their  readers,  than  to 
inlhud  them  in  the  truth  of  fads. 

I will  fay  nothing  at  prefent  of  modern 
hiftories,  but  will  refer  them  to  the  con- 
clufion  of  what  1 have  further  to  add  up- 
on the  fubjed  of  the  ftile  of  hiftory.  I 
conclude  therefore  this  chapter  and  this  vo- 
lume, with  obferving  in  general,  that  the 
works  of  l'uch  hiltorians  as  Julius  Caefar 
and  Xenophon,  who  were  not  only  con- 
, temporary  with  the  fads  they  relate,  but 
were  principal  adors  in  them,  or  of  fuch 
an  author  as  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  die 
next  age  after  that  great  event  of  Xerxes’s 
invafion  of  Greece,  and  converfed,  as  he 
tells  us,  with  men  who  lived  at  that  time, 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  a man  who 
does  not  read  merely  for  amufement  but 
is  ftudious  of  truth,  than  any  compilements 
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of  hiftory  from  hearfay,  or  from  authors 
that  had  written  beJore ; for  we  are  not 
only  more  allured  of  the  fads  related  by 
the  contemporary  hiftorians,  but  we  learn 
what,  I think,  is  of  more  value,  the  arts, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  the  age,  which 
are  almoft  wholly  loft  in  our  modern  com- 
piicments  of  hiftory. 

The  next  volume  will  begin  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  hiftorians,  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  the  great- 
eft  empire,  and  of  the  longeft  duration, 
that  ever  was  in  the  world;  I mean  the  1 
Roman  empire;  After  which,  I will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  our  modern  hifto- 
rians ; and  then  I will  proceed,  according 
to  the  method  I have  laid  down,  to  treat  ' 
of  the  didadic,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  po- 
etical ftiles,  with  which,  and  fome  general 
obfervations  upon  the  utility  of  ancient 
learning,  I will  conclude  this  work,  Of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage. 

End  of  Volume  Fourth. 
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